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HYGKIA 


A  POIGNANT  MEMORY  IN 
LINCOLN'S  LIFE  WAS  THE 
H  U  T  L  E  D  f.  E  TAVERN 
HOME.  REBUILT  IN  I'tr^ 
AT  ITS  ORIGINAL  LOCA- 
riON      NEW    SALEM  ILL. 


■»1 


Into  his  heart's  great  jar  Truth's  brother  poured 
Strong  love  for  men  and  freedom  -  fatal  dose! 
Some  liked  the  wine,  and  some  its  making  scored; 
One  broke  the  jar  that  held  his  own  life's  need. 

—  CHARLES  GRANGER  BLANDEN 


IT  WAS  IN  THE  ROUGH  LITTLE  STORE 
SHOWN  BELOW  THAT  THE  FAMOUS  LIN- 
COLN -  A  R  MST  R  0  N  G  WRESTLING  MATCH  WA. 
HELD.       REBUILT     AT     NEW     SALtM.  ILL. 


Biography  of  Lincoln  Written 
In  Old  Trails  of  Three  States; 
Former  Homesteads  Restored 

By  Dorothea  Kalin  , 

staff  correspondent  ot  The  Christian  Science  Monitor   -+  'j  > '  ,  ■  ■  _ 
PHTPAOO  —  Abraham  Lincoln's  Uf  the  Uncolns  than  the  cabin.  I 
hiJoTaS^V  has  been  told  often  in  L-cstccl  a  moment  quietly  withm  the 
Ss?SowTis  being  written  in  the  jeave  and  was  delighted  to^^fe^-^^^l 


trees,  hills,  and  creeks  of  the  three 
states  in  which  he  lived  as  child, 
youth  and  man.  Thanks  to  modern 
conservationi.sts,  each  year  of  late 
has  seen  the  forest  farms,  where 
Lincoln  grew  up  restored  more 
nearly  to  their  original  state,  and  it 
is  now  possible  to  get  into  one's 
automobile  and  study  at  first  hanJ 
the  frontier  influences  in  Abraham 
Lincoln's  life,  and  to  follow  the 
trail  of  his  migrating  family.  One 
can  rest  under  old  trees  they  knew, 
drink  at  their  springs,  walk  over  the 
rutted  grassy  road  young  Abraham 
tramped,  and  talk  with  the 
descendants  of  his  old  neighbor  who 
speak  the  quaint  speech  that 
Lincoln  doubtless  knew  as  a  lad.  For 
happily,  no  cities  have  grown  up  on 
the  Lincoln  home-sites. 

Three- State  Tour 
In  a  single  week  this  February,  my 
little  car  took  me  over  the  trail  from 

Illinois— the  trail  that  Thomas  Lin- 
coln and  his  family  traveled  in  their 
20  years'  migration  from  Hodgen- 
ville,  Ky.,  to  Coles  County,  111.,  and. 
which  young  Abraham  continued  to 
New  Salem  and  Springfield,  the  Illi- 
nois capital.  It  is  a  fascinating  jour- 
ney at  any  season,  but  it  had  a 
pecuUar  wintry  charm  this  cold 
February,  when  snow  lay  gently  on 
wooded  hillsides,  and  cardinals  and 
bluebirds  flashed  drops  of  color 
across  a  white  world;  when  down- 
state  folk  had  winter  leisure,  and 
time  to  talk  about  their  neighbor- 
hero  around  their  coal  stoves. 

Some  time  soon,  it  is  hoped,  the 
three  states  will  agree 'on  the  exact 
route  the  Lincoln  family  took  in 
their  migration,  and  then  they  will 
mark  it,  improve  the  highways  and 
make  it  easy  for  every  traveler  to 
follow.  At  present  one  must  take 
a  good  Lincoln  biography  along  if 
one  is  to  be  sure  of  the  route,  and 
at  that,  one  can  only  approximate 
it  roughly  if  one  follows  payed 
roads. 

Lincoln's  Birthplace 

We  nosed  our  car  straight  for 
Hodginville,  Ky..  Lincoln's  birth- 
place, and  found  ourselves  walking 
the  snowy  paths  of  the  hilly  farm 
where  the  child  Lincoln  took  his 
first  steps.  The  original  cabin  is  en- 
shrined in  a  handsome  marble  build- 
ing that  caps  the  original  hill  site, 
and  it  looks  humble  indeed  in  its 
palatial  surroundings.  Seeing  my  in- 
terest in  its  construction,  one  of  the 
guards  explained  the  technique  in 
language  probably  familiar  to  the 
ears  of  pioneers: 

"They  laid  the  logs  plumb  across, 
left  a  place  for  the  winder,  filled  in 
between  the  logs  with  red  clay  and 
sticks,  made  a  stick-and-clay  chim- 
ney, laid  a  roof  of  clapboard 
shakes,  and  held  the  roof  down  with 
weight  poles.'-' 

To  many,  the  cave  spring  that 
flnw.s  todav  ju.st  as  it  did  when 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  cooled  her 
hand.s  in  it  on  hot  summer  d:iys 
seems  a  no  less  precious  reminder 


for  their  sips  of 


winter  birds,  unaware  of  my  hidden 
presence,    swirl    down    from  the 
shrubbery  above 
water. 

Knob  Creek  Farm 

From  the  Sunken  Spring  Farm 
the  Lincoln  Ti-ail  took  me  to  an-  | 
other  farm  about  nine  miles  away, 
the  one  known  as  the  Knob  Creek 
F'lnn    to  which   Thomas  Lincoln 
jnoved  when  his  boy  Abe  was  a  baby 
not  yet  three.  Thomas  Lincoln,  1 
resized  as  I  reached  Knob  Creek 
had  an  eye  for  natural  beauty  and 
good  farm  land.  For  where  could  one 
find  a  lovelier  spot  for  a  home  than 
this?  A  wide  fertile  valley,  protected 
by  six  old  wooded  hills,  surrounded 
the  log  home.  On  the  sunny  winter 
day  of  my  visit  snow  defined  the 
pure  curves  of  the  hills,  and  ice 
roofed  the  creek  that  still  flows 
through  the  valley,  but  I  knew  that 
in  a  month  or  two  it  would  show  a 
different  kind  of  beauty— white  dog- 
wood flashing  through  awakening 
woodland,    redbud     trees  waving 
torches,   crabapples   shaking  their 
wild  perfume  on  the  clean  air. 

But  the  Lincoln  family  could  not 
stay  here.  Perhaps  it  was  uncertainty 
about  the  title,  perhaps  it  was  a  de- 
sire to  move  to  newer  country;  what- 
ever the  motive,  the  Lincolns  packed 
their  goods  one  day  and  turned  to- 
ward Indiana.  Young  Lincoln  was 
then  nearly  eight,  and  his  memories 
of  this   lovely   Kentucky  country, 
known  as  Muldraugh's  ridge,  must 
have  remained  with  him  always. 
Ohio  Route  in  Doubt 
Just  what  route  the  Lincolns  took 
to  cross  the  broad  Ohio  is  a  matter 
of  much  argument.  Local  historians 
have  dug  up  valuable  information, 
and  eventually  an  agreement  will 
be  reached,  but  at  present  feeling 
runs  high  on  this  subject.  I  avoided 
taking  sides  by  crossing  the  river 
by  bridge  rt   a  point  where  the 
Lincoln   family   certainly   did  not 
cro.ss.  A  short  drive  over  good  roads 
brought  me  to  the  little  town  of 
Gentryville,    which   Lincoln    knew  , 
well,  and  then  to  the  Indiana  farm  I 
where    Abraham    lived    imtil    he  , 
was  21.  1 
Farm  Becomes  Park  ; 
Fortunately,  this  farm,  too,  still 
lies  in  undeveloped   country.  The  | 
small  town  of  Lincoln  City  had  crept  j 
over  part  of  the  farm,  but  the  State 
of  Indiana  arranged  to  move  the 
houses  off  and  to  build  a  new  school 
and  church  on  less  precious  ground. 
Already  much  of  the  farm  park, 
more  than  1000  acres,  has  been  re- 
planted with  elms  and  sycamores 
and  oaks,  with  dogwood  and  redbud 
such  as  the  pioneers  knew,  and  the 
cleared    parts    are    growing  wild 
again.  There  are  many  unspoiled 
parts    here,    too.    A    small  white 
church    standing    in    the  woods, 
reached  by  a  back  road,  is  still  used 
by  the  same  Pigeon  Baptist  Church 
to  which  Thomas  Lincoln  belonged. 
The  memorials  erected  here  have 


l>een  planned  t(  harmonize  with  the 
natural  surroundings.  The  last  one 
to  be  placed  is  the  marker  upon  the 
site  of  the  original  cabin.  It  was  a 
happy  thought  to  mark  the  site  not 
with  a  copy  oi  the  cabin,  which 
could  never  have  been  adequate,  but 
with  a  bronze  casting  of  four 
weathered  logs  laid  on  the  exact 
site  of  the  original  four,  with  a  cast- 
ing of  the  original  fireplace  taken 
from  cobblestones  found  buried  on 
the  site. 

Trudge  for  Law  Books 
There  was  much  to  be  seen  here 
on  the  more  than  1000  acres  the  State 
is  reforesting  with  the  aid  of  CCC 
workers.  But  I  could  not  linger,  for 
I  wanted  to  take  the  17-mile  route 
to  R,>ckport,  on  me  onio  Uiver,  over 
which  Lincoln  trudged  when  he  went 
to  borrow  law  books  from  Judge 
Pitcher. 

Speeding  over  the  concrete  (the 
slab  road,  old-timers  here  call  it) 
I  soon  found  myself  in  the  delight- 
ful pioneer  village  which  the  town 
has  built  with  the  aid  of  FEf^.A  and 
CCC  labor.  George  Honig,  a  sculp- 
tor of  note  and  a  native  of  Rockport, 
has  directed  the  work  without  pay, 
1  rejoicing  in  an  opportunity  to  carry 
out  a  dream  lie  has  had  for  years, 
a  dream  of  building  a  complete  vil- 
lage of  the  type  Lincoln  new 

Work  is  going  on  now,  under  an 
additional  $20,000  federal  appro- 
priation to  complete  the  project, 
including  a  lake,  upon  which  a 
model  of  Lincoln's  fiatboat  will  float, 
like  the  one  he  piloted  from  Rock- 
port  to  New  Orleans 

Entering  Illinois 
And  now  1  turned  toward  Illinois. 
My    Lincoln    trail    took    me  to 
Vincennes,  Ind.,  where  the  pioneer 
family  is  believed  to  have  ferried 
across  the  Wabash,  at  a  point  now 
spanned  by  the  handsome  George 
Rogers  Clark  Memorial  bridge.  From 
here  I  drove  to  Charicston,  111.,  near 
which  lies  the  last  farm  cleared  and 
owned  by  Thomas  Lincoln.  Illinois 
has  taken  the  restoration  task  in 
hand  and  is  now  directing  the  work 
of  CCC  youths  who  are  building  a 
copy  of  the  cabin,  and  buying  up 
hand-split  weathered  rails  from  the 
farmers  round  about  to  put  a  rail 
fence    around    the    property.  One 
touch  of  pioneer  life  has  remained 
unspoiled  and  needs  no  resoration. 
It  is  the  big  lilac  bush  at  the  cabin 
doorstep,  the  off-spring  of  a  bush 
some    beauty-loving    pioneer  wile 
planted  in  front  of  her  crude  home. 
Was   it    Sarah    Johnston  Lincoln, 
Abraham's  kind  and  beloved  step- 
mother who  planted  the  first  lilac 
root  here? 

Lincoln's  "Visit  Recalled 
This  cannot  be  answered,  but  it  is 
a  historic  fact  that  the  stepson  re- 
turned hfive,  after  he  was  elected 
President,  to  visit  Sarah  Lincohi. 
Charleston  remembers  that. 

Now  on  to  New  Salem.  Lincoln 
left  his  father's  roof  soon  after  the 
family  moved  here,  and  entered 
upon  adult  life  in  a  little  village 
then  a  good  day's  walk  from  Spring- 
field, but  now  a  half  hour's  drive. 
Here,  on  a  charming  wooded  ridge 
I  above  the  deep-lying  Sangamon 
River,  Lincoln  studied  law,  ran  the 
'  store  and  the  post  office  (carrying 
the  mail  in  his  hat  as  he  went 
about);  here  he  met  Ann  Rutledge; 
here  he  started  on  his  political  ca- 
reer as  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature. 

Town  Being  Restored 
It  seems  little  ■ihort  of  wonderful 
that  the  residents  of  New  Salem 
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Buffalo  EvENiNG  Newg^  

This  Is  Where  "Honest  Abe''  Kept  Store 


Interior  Of  A  New  Salem  Home 


The  photograph  shows  an  interior  ^> 
view  in  the  restored  residencs  of 
Dr.  John  Allen  at  New  Salem  state 
park  near  Petersburg.  Doctor  Allen, 
and  his  colleague,  young  Doctor 
Regnier,  were  valued  members  of 
the    pioneer    community.  They 


worked  under  hardships,  for  the 
frontiersmen  only  called  in  a  phy- 
sician when  home  remedies  had 
failed.  Allen  also  organized  a  Tem- 
perance society  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  first  Sunday  school  in  New 
Salem. 


ANNOUNCING  THE  FIRST  OF  A  SERIES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  LECTURES 
ON  HISTORICAL  SITES  IN  ILLINOIS 
-A-      w  -;<•  -J*-  •3<'  ''>■■  *•>"  ■><■ 

"A  TRIP  THRU  NEVV  SALEM  STATE  PARK 

A  LINCOLN  SHRINE  IN  ILLINOIS" 
An  illuctrr-tcd  lecture  completely  doocriptivo  of  the  hictory  of 

the  villr.rjo  of  New  SfLlcra  and  itc  restored  cr.binr. ,  loccited  between 
Feterr.burn;  rnd  Springfield,   Illinois;  prepr.red  r.nd  delivered  by 
J:.-ck  V/.  Y/orth,  notion  picture  producer,  ?.uthor,  r.nd  hiGtoririn, 

Thic  pr.rk  ic  bein^  fully  rentored  by  the  St:Ltc  of  Illinoic,  end 
is  cittrrLctin:;^  a  conctant  :;trc:J-i  of  viGitorn  fron  the  entire  United 
State c»     It  bidG  fair  to  become  second  only  to  Mt ,  Vernon,  the  home 
of  Washington^    It  abounds  in  Lincoln  Lore,  having  been  the  home  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  from  1831  to  1837,  and  it  v/as  hero  that  he  spent  his 
formative  years. 

This  lecture  is  now  available  .-md  being  offered  as  an  instructive 

entertainment  feature  of  45  minutes  duration.     If  you  are  interested 

in  obtaining  it,  please  advise  the  number  of  prospective  audience,  and 

fee  v;ill  be  quoted.     To  groups  interested  in  sponsoring  a  public,  and 

paid  admission  showing,  wo  have  a  special  plan  to  offer. 

Address:     WORTH  E^^UCATIONAL  FlLIvIS, 
PETERSBURG,  ILLINOIS. 

Irene  Nicholson,  Secy, 

NOTE:     FOR  RELEASE  JANUARY  lat,  1937* 

"The  Story  of  the  Grave,"    Lecture,  Motion  Picture 
Illustrated,  of  the  life  of  the  Mound  Builders  of  Illinois, 
as  determined  from  the  Dickson  Culture,  Dickson  Mounds,  Lewis- 
town,  Illinois,  re-enacted  by  living  char^.cters. 
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THE  SUN,  BALTIMORE 


Along  The  Lincoln  History  Trail 


Marked  By  Memorials, 
Parks  And  "Villages"  It 
ExtendsFrom  Kentucky 
Into  Illinois 


"Cradle"  Log  Cabin  Near 
Hodgenville  Now  En- 
cased In  Magnificent 
Building  Of  Grcinile 


New  Salem,  Til. 

EACH  recurring  anniversary  of  his 
birlli  finds  more  Americans  show- 
ing a  deep  inlerest  in  the  peisonol 
history  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  ob- 


1  for  this 


3  lot 


and  highways  which 
isls  to  follow  what  is  known  as  the 
"Lincoln  History  Trail."  It  begins  a 
short  distance  from  HodEcnviUc.  Ky., 
crosses  the  Ohio  river  at  Rockport, 
Ind^  thence  to  New  Salem,  111.,  and 
ends  at  Springfield.  III. 

Tlie  trail  is  "blared"  by  memorials, 
national  and  Stale  parks.  "Lincoln  vil- 
laoas,"  monumenls  and  other  Lineolnl- 
sna.  which  by  Hie  simple  process  ol 
visual  education  leaches  the  inti- 
mate personal  history  of  Lincoln  fiorr 
his  birth  to  the  day  he  left  Spring- 
field [or  Washmgton  to  become  Presi- 
dent. 

NEAR  BIRTHPLACE 
Hodeenville  ;s  an  agricultural  com- 
munity about  tvjo  and  a  halt  nillc; 
from  the  "cradle"  Iog  cabin  in  whici 
Lincoln  was  born,  February  13,  ISOO. 
The  crude  structure  has  been  resto 
and  encased  in  a  magnificent  grai 
memorial  building  preserved  for  r 
lerity.  The  money  lor  its  building  ■ 
raised  through  popular  subscriplion 

The  homestead  is  now  a  nalit 
park  and  every  effort  has  been  m 
to  keep  the  place  as  it  was  ]2S  y< 
ago.  The  cabin,  memorial  buildmg 
homestead  were  accepted  for  the 
tion  by  President  Wilson,  Seplen- 
U.  191G.  in  the  presence  of  ^0,000  peo 


It  i 


!  of  1 


has  become  a  popular  tourist  attrac- 
tion. In  Hodgenville  is  a  heroic  bronze 
statue  of  Lincoln,  the  work  of  A,  A 
Weinman,  a  pupil  of  SL  Gaudens. 
LINCOLN  PIONEER  HOfvIE 
In  the  fall  of  1816.  when  "Abe"  was 
7- years  old,  his  father.  Thomas.  and 
mother,  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  moved 
to  Spencer  county,  Indiana,  where 
the  Jamily  began  clearing  the  lorest 


for 


eboi 


lort.   The  homestead 
one  of  the  "blaies"   identifying  tJ^ 
Lincoln  history  trail.  Here  Lincoln,  th 
lad,  w^=:  a  -vouthful  Indiana  pionee 
for  fourteen  strenuous  years. 

The  first  home  was  a  temporal 
structure  made  of  saplings,  open  to  It 

half-front  camp.*  The  following  ye. 
a  log  cabin,  without  windows,  doi 
or  wooden  floor,  was  put  up.  He; 
"Abe"  helped  his  father,  did  odd  jobs 
for  neightwrs,  working  for  25  cei 
day;  here  he  read  the  few  books  he 
could  borrow,  sprawled  before  tin 
fire.  Here  his  mother  died  and 
buried  in  the  forest  by  her  husband 

GRAVE  NEGLECTED 

For  many  years  her  grave  was  neg 
lected.  but  now  it  is  marked  by  the 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Memorial.  Ad- 
joining is  the  Lincoln  Slate  Park, 
which  includes  the  original  homestead 
end  log  cabin  site.  The  cabin  long 
since  has  gone  to  dust  but  Its  memory 
lives  in  en  eight-ton  bronze  fireplace, 
with  its  logs  and  ashes,  standing  on 
the  old  cabin  site  in  the  forest.  And 
to  this  area  come  the  Lincoln  pilgrims 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  chil- 


work  in  the  store  o£  Denton  Oflutt, 
for  whom  he  made  a  successful  flat- 
boat-trading  trip  to  New  Orleans. 
Here  he  lived  for  six  years,  succes- 
y  a  clerk  and  mill  hand,  captain 
company  bi  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
■keeper,    postmaster   and  deputy 
eyor.  Here   he  entered  politics; 
defeated  in  his  first  campaign  for  the 
Legislature,   he   was  elected   to  the 
linois  House  in  1834  and  1836- 
STRENGTH  WINS  RESPECT 
At  the  time  New  Salem  was  a  rough- 

ig  strength  won  him  great  repute  as 
wrestler  and  fighter.  His  historic 
fights  with   members  of   the  Gary's 
e  gang  won  the  friendshjp  of  the 


nty. 


view  thf  Lincolniana  of  which  Ih< 
"Lincoln  Pioneer  Vdlage"  at  Rockpor 
Is  the  popular  exhibit 
This  village,  dedicated  July  i,  1935 
)  of  log  houses,  repll 


the 


that 


put  up  by 


In  Nei 


■  love 
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e  death  I 


loved,  and 

sweelhearl,  Ann  J^uUedg. 
was  his  first  great  sorrow.  It  was  here] 
that  he  accidentally  found  in  the  hot-; 
tom  of  an  old  barrel  a  copy  of  Black-i 
stone.  He  himself  said  afterward  that 
this  lucky  happening  started  him 
studying  law.  I 
At  New  Salem  the  SUte  of  Illinoisi 
has  built  a  Lincoln  village,  an  aulhen-i 
tic  restoration  of  the  town  which  died 
soon  after  Lincoln  left  it  to  go  to 
Springfield.  It  is  appraised  as  one  of. 
the  finest 


ollet 


of 


sriy 


assembled.  The 
Onstot  cooper  shop,  where  Lincoln 
studied  law  at  night,  is  the  only  origi-' 
nal  building  sUnding  today,  but  a 
score  of  other  houses  and  four  shops 
have  been  faithfully  reproduced  and 
furnished  as  they  were  in  1831.  ] 
SPRINGFIELD  RELICS 
Most  tourists  to  New  Salem  include 
Springfield  in  their  itinerary.  Lincoln 
moved  to  the  capital  from  New  Salem 
in  1837  and  here  he  grew  to  national 
stature  and  here  is  his  tomb,  the  most 
sacred  place  in  the  Praine  State.  In 
Springfield  he  practiced  law,  married 
the  only  home  he 


tomb  and! 
Oak  Ridge 
the  year  by. 


ego  and  which  had  been  "touched" 
by  young  Abe  Lincoln,  giving  them 
the  intimate  quality  which  qualified 
them  to  be  "restored"  as  units  of  the 
village.  A  copy  of  the  Lincoln  home 
cabin  Is  here  and  one  also  of  the  old 
Pigeon  Creek  Baptist  Church  which 
Tom  Lincoln  and  his  son  helped  to 
buUd. 

EARLY  EDUCATION 
A  reconstruction  of  the  Azel  Dnrsey 
home  is  a  most  important  unit  of  the 
collection;   Dorsey,  a   county  official 
at  the  lime,  kept  school  in  his  home 
end  there  the  Lincoln  lad  was  givi 
some  rudimentary  education.  Anolhi 
feature  of  the  village  is  the  replica 
of  the  two-story  log  house  of  Daniel 
Grass,  founder  of  Rockport. 

In  the  touring  season,  the  roads  lead- 
ing to  Rockport  are  filled  with  motoi 
cars  hurrying  the  Lincoln  pilgrims 
to  the  Pioneer  Village  and  Lincoln 
State  Park.  Most  of  the  cars  carry 
Indiana  and  Illinois  license  plates,  for 
these  States  probably  are  more 
EtroDgly  Lincoln- minded  than  are  their 
sisIct  Stales. 

In  1830,  the  Lincotns,  with  two  neigh- 
boring families,  started  m  ox  carts 
for  Illinois,  with  young  Abraham,  nowi 
C  feet  4  inches  tall  and  entering  man- 1 
hood,  as  chief  teamster.  After  helping 
them  settle  on  niinols  prairie  land, 
he  started  out  on  his  own  and,  after 
£  time,  foimd  himself  in  the  mush- 
room hamlet  of  New  Salem,  111,,  on  the; 
Sangamon  river,  about  twenty  milesi 


ever  owned. 

The  Lincoln 
memorial  hall  are  i 
Cemelery,  visited  durii 
tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  and 
hundreds  of  distinguished  foreigners. 
The  city  of  Springfield  was  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  Lincoln  that 
visitors  will  find  scores  of  markers  on 
office  buildings,  stores,  houses  and' 
public  buildings  which  attest  the  his- 
toric value  of  the  places. 

At  Springfield  the  Lincoln  history 
trail  ends,  Lincoln  sat  In  his  homei 
with  Mrs,  Lincoln  the  evening  of  No-| 
vember  G.  1860.  and  received  the  word 
that  he  had  been  elected  President, 
and  in  that  house  he  bade  farewell 
to  his  home  folk  to  journey  to  Wash- 
ington lo  fiecome  President  of  the 
United  Stales  and  achieve  the  sacred 
heights  reserved  for  martyrs. 


Shrines  Welcome  Pilgrims 
Who  Revere  Memory  of  Lincoln 


Lincoln  Shrines 
Welcome  Pilgrims 

(Continued  from  Page  1.) 


By  MALCOLM  McDOVVELL. 
:'op,vri8ht.  1937,  By  NANA  Inc.) 

Sfew  Salem,  111.,  Feb.  6.— Each  re- 
rring  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
■  Great  Emancipator  finds  more 
iipricans  showing  a  deep  interest 
the  personal  history  of  Abraham 
icoln.  The  obvious  reason  for  this 
the  automobile    and  highways 
lich  enable  auto  tourists  to  follow 
i;U  is  known  as  the  "Lincoln  His- 
■y  Trail."  It  begins  a  short  dis- 
ice  from  HodgenviUf,  Ky.,  crosses 
c  Ohio    River  to  Rockport,  Ind., 
fnce  to  New  Salem,  111.,  and  ends 
Springfield,  111. 

riie  trail  is  "blazed"  by  memorials, 
tional  and  state  parks,  "Lincoln 
lages,"  monuments  and  other  Lin- 
Iniana  which,  by  the  simple  proc- 
5  of  vi.5ual  education,  teaches  the 
timate  personal  history  of  Lin- 
In  from  his  birth  to  the  day  he 
t  Springfield  for  Washington  to 
come  President. 

HodgenviHe  is  an  agricultural 
mmunity  about  two  and  a  half 
lies  from  the  "cradle"  log  cabin  in 
lich  Lincoln  was  born,  February 
,  1809.    The  crude  structure  has 


Original  Buildings 
and  Clever  Repro- 
ductions Dot  Coun- 
try He  Roamed  as 
Boy,  YoM»g  Man 


been  iTstored  and  encased  in  a  mag-  | 
nificpnt  gr.uiite  memorial  building  i 
preserved  for  posterity.   The  money  \ 
for  its  building  was  raised  through 
popular  subscription  by  the  Lincoln 
Farm  Association. 

The  homestead  is  now  a  national 
park  and  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  keep  the  place  as  it  was 
128  years  ago.  The  cabin,  memorial 
building  and  homestead  were  ac- 
cepted for  the  nation  by  President 
Wilson,  September  14,  1916,  in  the 
presence  of  40,000  people.  It  is  one 
of  the  nation's  shrines  and  has  be- 
a  popular  tourist  attraction. 
In  HodgenviHe  is  a  heroic  bronze 
'  r:  Lin'-"iln.  the  work  of  A.  A. 
Weinman,  a  pupil  of  St.  Gaudens. 


In  the  fall  of  1816,  when  "Abe" 
was  seven  years  old,  his  father 
Thomas,  and  mother  Nancy  Hank.- 
Lincoln  moved  to  Spencer  County, 
Ind.,  where  the  family  began  clear- 
ing the  forest  for  a  farm  about 
seventeen  miles  above  Rockporr, 
The  homestead  is  one  of  the  "blazes" 
identifying  the  Lincoln  history  trail 
Here  Lincoln,  the  lad,  was  a  youth- 
ful Indiana  pioneer  for  fourteen 
strenuous  years. 

The  first  home  wa.s  a  temporarj 
structure  made  of  saplings,  open  tc 
the  weather  on  one  side  and  knowr 
as  a  half-front  camp.  The  follow- 
ing year  a  log  cabin,  without  win- 
dows, door  or  wooden  floor,  was  put 
up.  Here  "Abe"  helped  his  father 
did  odd  .jobs  for  neighbors,  working 
for  twenty-five  cents  a  day;  here  he 
read  the  few  books  he  could  bor- 
row, sprawled  before  the  log  fire. 
Here  his  mother  died  and  was  bur- 
ied in  the  forest  by  her  husband  and 
son. 

For  many  years  her  grave  was 
neglected,  but  now  it  is  marked  by 
the  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Memorial. 
Adjoining  is  the  Lincoln  State  Park. 

(Concluded  on  Page  4.) 


.  |i;f  pioiv-r  buildings  in  Ihc  rccMx-^trutt-d  village  of  New  Salem.  Illinois,  is  the  OfTut  stoi 
of  the  lii:,toi-ic  wrestlina  match  between  Lincoln  and  one  of  the  Gary's  Grove  gang. 


which  includes  the  original  home- 
stead and  log  cabin  site  The  cabin 
long  since  nas  gone  to  dust  but  its 
memory  lives  m  an  eight-ton  bronze 
fireplace,  with  its  logs  and  ashes, 
standing  on  the  old  cabin  site  in  the 
forest.  And  to  this  area  come  the  , 
Lincoln  pilgrims,  thousands  of  men, ! 
women  and  children,  who  tour 
Spencer  County,  to  view  the  Lin- 
colniana  of  which  the  "Lincoln 
Pioneer  Village"  at  Rockport  is  the 
popular  e.xhibit. 

A  Reconstrncted  'Village. 
This  village,  dedicated  July  4, 
1935,  is  a  group  of  log  houses,  copies 
of  the  sort  that  were  put  up 
by  the  Spencer  County  pioneers  a 
century  ago  and  which  had  'oeen 
"touched"  by  young  Abe  Lincoln, 
giving  them  the  intimate  quality 
whicli  qualified  them  to  be  "re- 
storec  '  as  units  of  the  village,  A 
copy  of  the  Lincoln  home  cabin  is 
here  and  one  also  of  the  old  Pigeon 
Creek  Baptist  church  which  Tom 
Lincoln  and  his  son  helped  to  build. 

A  reconstruction  of  the  Azel  Dor- 
sey  home  is  a  most  important  unit 
of  the  collection;-  Dorsey,  a  county 
official  at  the  time,  kept  school  in 
his  home  and  there  the  Lincoln 
lad  was  given  some  rudimentary 
education.  Another  feature  of  the 
village  is  the  copy  of  the  two- 
story  log  house  of  Daniel  Grass, 
founder  of  Rockport. 

In  the  touring  season,  the  roads 
leading  to  Rockport  are  filled  with 
motor  cars  hurrying  the  Lincoln 
pilgrims  to  the  Pioneer  'Village  and 
Lincoln  State  Park.  Mo.st  of  the 
cars  cany  Indiana  and  Illinois  li- 
cense plates,  for  these  states  prob- 
ably are  more  strongly  Lincoln- 
minded  than  are  their  sister  states. 

In  1830  the  Lincolns.  with  two 
neighboring  families,  started  in  ox- 
cart.s  for  Illinois,  with  young  Abra- 
ham, now  'MX  feet  four  mches  tall, 
and  entering  manhood,  as  chief 
teamster.  After  helping  them  settle 
on  Illinois  prairie  land,  he  started 
out  on  his  own  and.  after  a  time, 
found  himself  m  the  mushroom 
hamlet  of  New  Salem.  111.,  on  the 
Sangamon  River,  about  20  miles 
northwest  of  Springfield.  He  found 
work  in  the  store  of  Denton  Offutt, 
for  whom  he  made  a  successful 
flatboat  trading  *vip  to  New  Orleans. 

Here  lie  lived  for  six  years,  suc- 
cessively a  clerk  and  mill  hand, 
captain  of  a  company  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  storekeeper,  postmaster 
and  deputy  surveyor.  Here  he  en- 
'  tered  politics;  defeated  in  his  first 
!  campaign  for  the  legislature,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Illinois  House  m  1834 
and  1836. 

His  Strength  Wins  Kcspect. 
At  the  time  New  Salem  was  a 
rough-and-tumble  place  and  Lin- 
coln's amazing  strength  won  him 
great  repute  as  a  wrestler  and 
fighter.  His  historic  fights  with 
members  of  the  Cary's  Grove  gang 
won  the  friendship  of  the  bullies. 
In  New  Salem,  he  met  and  loved 
and  won  the  love,  of  his  first  sweet- 
heart Ann  Rutledge,  whose  death 
was  hLS  first  great  sorrow.  It  was 
here  that  he    accidentally  found 


The  log  cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  little  town  oi 
Hodgenville,  Kentucky.    It  is  enclosed  in  a  monumental  granite  building. 


in  the  bottom  of  an  old  barrel  a 
copy  of  Blackstone.  He,  himself, 
said  afterwards,  that  this  lucky 
happcnms  started  him  studvme  law 


At  Now  Salem,  the  state  of  Illinois 
has  built  a  Lincoln  village,  an  au- 
thentic restoration  of  the  town 
which  died  .soon  after  Lincoln  Ifft 


it  to  go  to  Springfield.  It  is  ap- 
prai.sed  as  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  comprehensive   collections  of 


.'^mf'rifan  and  ninneer 


relics 

ever  assembled.  The  Oftutt  coopei 
shop,  where  Lincoln  studied  law  at 
night,  is  the  only  original  building 
standing  today,  but  a  score  of  other 
houses  and  four  shops  have  been 
faithfully  reproduced  and  furni.shed 
as  they  were  in  183L 

Most  tourists  to  New  Salem  in- 
clude Springfield  in  their  iimerary 
Lincoln  moved  to  the  capital  from 
New  Salem  in  1837  .qnri  here  he 
orow  to  national  statute  and  here  is 
h.s  tomb,  the  most  s'icrrd  plai'c  in 
;he  Prairie  .'•tatc.  In  Springf-clrl  he 
nrnctic^d  law.  niarrrd  and  r-iniv'  to 
]'vr  :n  t'ne  only  home  he  e\'ei 
ownrrl. 

The  Liacoln  monument,  i.oinb  and 
jNlemorial    hall   arc   in  Oak  Ridgr 
Cemeteiy,   vi.-aLed   during  the  yeai 
bv  tens  of  thousands  of  Americanf 
and  hundreds  of  distingu'shod  for- 
eigners. The  city  of  Springfield  wa.' 
I  so  inrimatcly  a.^.'oc'.alcd  with  Lin- 
Icoln   that   visitors  will   find  score;- 
I  of     marker.^    on    office  buildings 
! -stores,  hous-s  and  public  building.' 
I  which  attest  the  hi.slonc  value  oi 
i  ilT^  places. 

At,  Springfield,  the  Lincoln  His- 
torv  trail  ends.  Lincoln  .sat.  in  hi: 
ho.ne  with  Mrs.  L'ncoln  the  eve- 
ning 01  November  fi.  I860,  and  re- 
ceived the  word  that  he  had  beet 
elected  President,  and  in  thai  houM 
he  bade  farewell  to  his  home  foil- 
to  journey  to  Washington  to  be- 
come President  of  the  United  Slate, 
and  achieve  the  sacred  height^s  re 
served  for  martyrs. 


Reproduction  of  the  home  of  A.,el  Dorscy,,  -^^^'^  '^Lincoln  Pione^^^^^^^^  at  Rockport,  Indiana.  I>.i 

sey,  in  the  original  of  this  house,  was  Lincoln  s  teachei  for  a  few  months. 


ON   GLOBE- NYEDNESD.VY.  FEBRUARY_10^37 

Along  the  Lincoln  Trail 

Where  He  Kept  Store  and  Met  His  First  Sweetheart 


WHERE  "HONEST  ABE"  KEPT  STORE 
Amnnff  the  Dioneer  buildings  in  the  reconstructed  village  of  New  Salem  111,  is  the  Offut  store, 
scene  of  t^h^  hfstonc  wrettling  match  between  Lincoln  and  one  of  the  Gary's  Grove  gang. 

By  MALCOLM  McDOWELL 


NEW  SALEM,  111— In  the  touring  season, 
the  roads  leading  to  Rockport  are  filled 
with  motor  cars  hurrying  the  Lincoln 
pilgrims  to  the  Pioneer  Village  and  Lincoln 
State  Park.  Most  of  the  cars  carry  Indiana  and 
Illinois  license  plates,  for  these  states  probably 
are  more  strongly  Lincoln-minded  than  are 
their  sister  states. 

In  1830  the  Lincolns,  with  two  neighboring 
families,  started  in  ox-carts  for  Illinois,  with 
young  Abraham,  now  six  feet,  four  inches  tall 
and  entering  manhood,  as  chief  teamster.  After 
helping  them  settle  on  lUinois  prairie  land 
he  started  out  on  his  own  and  after  a  time 
found  himself  in  the  mushroom  hamlet  of  New 
Salem,  111,  on  the  Sangamon  River,  about  20 
miles  northwest  of  Sprmgfield.  He  found  work 
in  the  store  of  Denton  Offutt,  for  whoni  he 
made  a  successful  flatboat  trading  trip  to  New 
Orleans. 


Here  he  lived  for  "six  years,  successively  a 
clerk  and  mill  hand,  captain  of  a  company  in 
the  Blackhawk  War,  storekeeper.  Postmaster 
and  deputy  surveyor.  Here  he  entered  politics; 
defeated  in  his  first  campaign  for  the  Legis- 
lature, he  was  elected  to  the  Illinois  House 
in  1834  and  1836. 

At  the  time  New  Salem  was  a  rough-and- 
tumble  place  and  Lincoln's  amazing  strength 
won  him  great  repute  as  a  wrestler  and  fighter. 
His  historic  fights  with  members  of  the  Gary's 
Grove  gang  won  the  friendship  of  the  bullies. 
In  New  Salem  he  met  and  loved  and  won  the 
love  of  his  first  sweetheart,  Ann  Rutledge, 
whose  death  was  his  first  great  sorrow.  It 
was  here  that  he  accidentally  found  in  the 
bottom  of  an  old  barrel  a  copy  of  Blackstone. 
He  himself  said  afterwards  that  this  lucky 
happening  started  him  studying  law. 

(Copyrisht,  1937,  N.  A.  N.  A.,  Inc.) 
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[ 


Old   New   Salemii,   111.,  Dam 
Upon  Which  His  Boat  Be- 
came Stuck  Also  to  Be 
Restored. 


only.  Later  it  also  burr.-d  and 
never  was  replaced. 

The  village  of  New  Salem,  where 
Lincoln  clerked  in  stores,  served  as 
postmaster,  studied  law  and  start- 
ed his  political  career,  was  aban- 
doned and  disappeared.  New  Salem 
now  has  been  restored  to  its  fron- 
tier form  as  a  State  Park  and  Lin-  | 
coin  Memoiial. 

Department  of  Public  Work.s  and 
building  officials,  who  have  charge 
of  the  reconstruction  ork,  are 
searching  through  his„iic.-l  docu- 
ments in  an  effort  to  obtain  infor- 
mation to  aid  ia  draftii  pla:.j 
confor.ning  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  mill  Lincoln  operatcr". 


By  the  Associated  Press. 

NEW  SALEM,  111.,  Feb.  12.— The 
water-driven  grist  mill  where  Ab- 
raham Lincoln  once  worked  and 
the  old  dam  at  New  Sal.m  are  to 
be  restored  to  actual  working  con- 
dition. 

Reconstruction  of  the  mill  is  to 
be  started  this  year.  State  officials 
say,  as  another  of  the  numerous 
memorials  to  Lincoln,  whose  128th 
birthday  anniversary  is  being  ob- 
served today. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  mill  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sangamon  River  will 
be  one  of  the  final  steps  in  the 
restoration  of  the  village  of  New 
Salem. 

Historians  say  the  dam  itself 
was  responsible  for  Lincoln  stop- 
ping here  and  later  returning  to 
become  one  of  the  village  resi- 
dents. Their  version  of  the  in- 
cident: 

One  day  in  -Vpril,  1831,  Lincoln, 
then  22,  and  three  other  men  were 
guiding  a  flatboat  loaded  with  salt 
pork,  flour  and  corn  meal  down 
the  Sangamon  River  enroute  to 
New  Orleans. 

Stream  at  Low  Stage. 

The  stream  was  at  low  stage  and 
the  boat  became  stuck  on  the  dam 
here,  one  end  tilting  up  in  the  air 
and  the  other  shipping  water.  Un- 
der Lincoln's  directions,  the  cargo 
was  transferred  to  a  ferry  operat- 
ing below  the  dam  and  the  boat 
righted. 

Going  ashore,  Lincoln  borrowed 
an  auger  with  which  he  bored  a 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  to 
let  the  water  out.  He  plugged 
up  the  hole  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  others  managed  to  float  the 
boat  over  the  dam.  The  craft  was 
then  reloaded  and  the  journey  re- 
sumed. 

Denton  Offutt,  Lincoln's  employ- 
er on  the  trip,  was  impressed  with 
the  location  of  the  village  and  the 
opportunities  he  believed  it  af- 
forded. A  few  months  later  he  re- 
turned, established  a  grocery  and 
rented  the  mill,  placing  Lincoln  in 
charge  of  them. 

Mill  and  Dam  Disappear. 

Both  the  mill  and  the  dam  dis- 
appeared long  ago,  but  CCC 
workers  last  summer  unearthed 
what  historians  believe  is  the 
foundation  of  the  original  mill, 
along  with  tools  and  gears.  The 
first  mill,  built  in  1829  as  a  com- 
bined grist  and  saw  mill,  burned 
and   was   rebuilt   as   a  grist  mill 


A  LINCOLN  MILL  TO  LIFE.  | 

Place  A\  licre  He  OiR-e  W  orked  on 
Sangamon  Ither  lo  He  Ucstored. 

(By  Ihc  Assoviaied  Press  t 

New  Salem  State  Park,  III.,  Feb. 
11. -The  water-driven  grist  mill  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  once  worked,  and 
the  dam  which  caused  hLs  lirst  visit 
to  the  village  of  New  Salem,  are  to 
be  restored  to  actual  working  condi- 
tions. 

Reconstruction  of  the  mill  is  to  be 
started  this  year,  state  officials  said 
today,  as  another  of  the  numerous 
memorials  to  Lincoln,  whose  128th 
birthday  anniversary  will  be  observed 
tomorrow. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  mill  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sangamon  River  will  be 
one  of  the  final  steps  -in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  vanished  yiHage  of  New 
Salem.],,,. 1^^,"..;.^' 
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.  Bv  MALCOLM  McDOWELL 
copyright,  1937,  b.  Burr,.o  Ev.n..o  N.ws  and  North  American  Newspaper  A  hanc* 
XTEW  SALEM,  111.,  Feb.  12.-Each  recurring  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
N    the  Great  Emancipator  finds  more  Americans  showing  a  deep  intercs 
in  the  pe^on  1  history  of  Abraham  Lincoln.   The  obvious  reason  for  th 
s  11^1  automobile  and  highways  v^hich  enable  auto  tourists  to  follow  what 
s  known  aT  the  "Lincoln  History  Trail."   It  begins  a  short  distance  from 
HodgenviUe,  Ky„  crosses  the  Ohio  river  to  Rockport.  Ind..  thence  to 

New  Salem,  111.,  and  ends  at  Springfield,  111.  .. 

The  trail  is  "blazed"  by  memorials, 


national  and  state  parks,  "Lincoln 
villages,"  monuments  and  other 
Lincolniana  which,  by  the  simple 
process  of  visual  education,  teach 
the  intimate  personal  history  of  Lin- 
coln from  his  birth  to  the  day  he 
left  Springfield  for  Washington  to 
become  president. 

HodgenviUe  is  an  agricultural 
community  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  tlie  "cradle"  log  cabin 
in  which  Lincoln  was  born,  Feb. 
12,  1809.  The  crude  structure  has 
been  restored  and  encased  in  a 
magnificent  granite  memorial  build- 
ing preserved  for  posterity. 

HOME  KEPT  INTACT 
The  homestead  is  now  a  national 
park  and  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  keep  the  place  as  it  was 
128  years  ago.  The  cabin,  memorial 
building  and  homestead  were  ac- 
cepted for  the  nation  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Sept.  14,  1916,  in 
the  presence  of  40,000  people. 

In  the  Fall  of  1816,  when  "Abe" 
was  seven  years  old,  his  father, 
Thomas,  and  mother,  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln,  moved  to  Spencer  county. 
Ind. 

The  first  home  was  a  temporary 
structure  made  of  saplings,  open  to 
the  weather  on  one  side  and  known 
as  a  half-front  camp.  The  following 
year  a  log  cabin,  without  windows, 
door  or"  wooden  floor,  was  put  up. 
Here  "Abe"  helped  his  father,  did 
odd  jobs  for  neighbors,  working  for 
25  cents  a  day;  here  he  read  the 
few  books  he  could  borrow, 
sprawled  before  the  log  fire.  Here 
his  mother  died  and  was  buried  in 
the  forest  by  her  husband  and  son. 

MOTHER  HONOREb 


For  many  years  her  grave  was 
neglected,  but  now  it  is  marked  by 
the  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  memorial. 
Adjoining  is  the  Lincoln  State  park, 
which  includes  the  original  home- 
ttcad  and  log  cabin  site.  The  cabin 
long  since  has  gone  to  dust  but 
its  memory  lives  in  an  eight-ton 
bronze  fireplace,  with  its  logs  and 
ashes,  standing  on  the  old  cabin  site 
in  the  forest. 

And  to  this  area  come  the  Lin- 
coln pilgrims,  thousands  of  men, 
women  and  children,  who  tour  Spen- 
cer county,  to  view  the  Lincolniana 
of  which  the  "Lincoln  Pioneer  Vil- 
lage" at  Rockport  is  the  popular 
exhibit. 

This  village,  dedicated  July  4, 
1935,  is  a  group  of  log  houses, 
replicas  of  the  sort  that  were  put 
up  by  the  Spencer  county  pioneers 
a  century  ago  and  which  had  been 
"touched"  by  young  Abe  Lincoln, 
giving 


which  qualified  them  to  be  "re- 
stored" as  units  of  the  village. 

FAMILY  MOVES  i 
In  1830  the  Lincolns,  with  two 
neighboring  families,  started  in  ox- 
carts   for    Illinois,    with  young 
Abraham,  now  six  feet  four  inches 
tall,  and  entering  manhood,  as  chief 
teamster.   After  helping  them  settle  j 
on  Illinois  prairie  land,  he  started  | 
out  on  his  own  and,  after  a  time,  j 
found   himself   in   the   mushroom  , 
hamlet  of  New  Salem,  111.,  on  the  ! 
Sangamon   river,    about   20  miles 
northwest  of  Springfield.   He  found 
work  in  the  store  of  Denton.  Offutt, 
for  whom  he  made  a  successful  flat- 
boat  trading  trip  to  New  Orleans. 

Here  he  lived  for  six  years,  suc- 
cessively a  clerk  and  mill  hand, 
captain  of  a  company  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  storekeeper,  postmaster 
and    deputy  surveyor. 

VILLAGE  BUILT 
At  the  time  New  Salem  was  a 
rough-and-tumble  place  and  Lin- 
coln's amazing  strength  won  him 
great  repute  as  a  wrestler  and  fight- 
er. His  historic  fights  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Gary's  Grove  gang  won 
the  friendship  of  the  bullies. 

At  New  Salem,  the  state  of  Illinois 
has  built  a  Lincoln  village,  an  au- 
thentic restoration  of  the  town 
which  died  soon  after  Lincoln  left 
it  to  go  to  Springfield.  It  is  ap- 
praised as  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  comprehensive  collections  of 
early  American  and  pioneer  relics 
ever  assembled.  The  Onstot  cooper 
shop,  where  Lincoln  studied  law  at 
night,  is  the  only  original  building 
standing  today. 

TRAIL  ENDS 
Most  tourists  to  New  Salem  in- 
clude Springfield  in  their  itinerary. 
Lincoln  moved  to  the  capital  from 
New  Salem  in  1837  and  here  he 
grew  to  national  stature  and  here 
is  his  tomb,  the  most  sacred  place  in  j 
the  Prairie  state.   In  Springfield  he  | 
practiced  law,  married  and  came  I 
to  live  in  the  only  home  he  ever 
owned. 

The  city  of  Springfield  was  so 
intimately  associated  with  Lincoln 
that  visitors  will  find  scores  of 
markers  on  office  buildings,  stores, 
houses  and  public  buildings  which 
attest  the  historic  value  of  the 
places. 

At  Springfield,  the  Lincoln  his- 
tory trail  ends.  Lincoln  sat  in  his 
home  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  the  evening 
of  Nov.  6,  1860,  and  received  the 
word  that  he  had  been  elected 
president,  and  in  that  house  he  bade 
farewell  to  his  home  folk  to  journey 
to  Washington  to  become  president 
of  the  United  States  and  achieve 
the    sacred    heights    reserved  for 


them  the  intimate  quality  1  martvrs. 


SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY    13,    1937  /  ^  '  / 


Throngs  Visit  New  Salem— 

Lincoln  Shrine 
Being  Restored 

W.  R.  Hearst  Gift  Aids 
Illinois  Project 

(Pictures  on  Back  Page.) 
BY    CHARLES    N.  WHEELER. 

Reverently  throngs  gathered  at  New  Salem  State  Park, 
near  Petersburg,  in  Menard  County,  yesterday  to  observe 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-eighth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

New    Salem-s   restoration  |  ^T^^^fS^OOO  persons  visited 

progressed  rapidly  tne  past  year.  I         u  b 


Nearly  all  the  cabins  and  store 
buildings  in  the  center  of  the 
hallowed  site  are  today  the  exact 
replicas  of  the  primitive  ones  as- 
sociated with  Lincoln's  early  for- 


thf^e  iT  a  single  mor^th  last 
Summer.  In  one  week,  forty-two 
states  and  six  foreign  countries 
were  represented  by  the  visitors 
I  And  even  in  the  severest  Wmter 
days  there  are  pllgrms  fiom  far 
and  near  viewing  .the  restoid 


sociated  witn  i^mcoiub  cdnj.  near  viewing  ^^-y," 

mative  years  from  1831  to  1840.    cabins  and  discussing  rey^erent  y 
Within  a  comparatively  short    the  feat  character  fa.hioned^m 
time  the  entire  village  will  arise 

again  along  the  wooded  shore  o  CABINS  RESTORED, 

the  Sangamon  River  just  as  it  ^„  .^e  progress  to 

was  when  young  Abe  whaled  the  |  ^^f/P^'^'  lo^ng  said: 
Clary   hill   bullies,   courted   Ann  [     ..^^  ^^e   present   time  sixteen 
Rutledge  and  made  a  wretched    cabins  have  ^^en  restojd  ten  oi 
failure  of  his  mercantile  ventures  IJ^^^^^l^^^^^^^^ 
LED  IN  RESTORATION. 


Preservation  of  the  site  was 
due  to  the  interest  and  munifi- 
cence of  William  Randolph  Hearst. 

With  a  view  to  making  this  one 
of  the  nation's  shrines,  the  pub- 
lisher some  years  ago  purchased 
the  historic  town  site  and  added 
to  it  many  beautiful  acres  along 
I  the  winding  river. 

The  first  activities  looking  to 
the  restoration  centered  in  a 
Chautauqua  which  attracted  many 
visitors  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.  As  the  fame  of  the  place 
grew,  Mr.  Hearst  and  other  Lin- 
coln '  admirers  suggested  a  state 

park.  ^   ,  J 

Subsequently  Mr.  Hearst  deed- 
ed the  property  to  the  state  with 
the  understanding  that  it  should 
be  maintained  and  developed  as  a 
public  park  calculated  to  increase 
interest  not  only  in  Lincolniana, 
but  in  the  emancipator's  contri- 
bution to  human  liberty. 
DRAWS  BIG  CROWDS. 

The  original  objective  has  been 
more  than  realized  already,  ac- 
cording to  William  C.  Young,  the 
park  custodian.  ' 

With  generous  aid  from  tne 
state,  the  work  of  restoration  has 
gone  forward  rapidly. 

It  is  the  tremendous  Increase 
in  public  interest,  both  in  this- 
country    and    abroad,    that  Mr.  , 


New  Salem  period.  , 

"By  many  It  is  claimed  to  be 
the  finest  and  best  collection 
known.  Many  piece,  ongmally 
were  used  by  the  New  Salem  resi- 
dents This  is  especially  true  of 
the  Sam  P.  Hill  residence. 
'  Many  of  the  donations  weie 
made  by  descendants  of  the  pio- 
neers  who  grew  up  wi  h  Lincoln^ 
Imong   these  are   heirlooms  of! 

great  value.  ^     i.  i 

Mrs.  George  Warnsing  of  Peters-  , 
burg  and  her  assistants  have  sue- 
Sing  in  locating  and  securing 
for   the   museum   many   of   tne  i 
rarer  pieces  and  mementoes  of 
the  early  days. 
OLD  WELLS  FOLTND. 

Custodian  Young  reported  that 
eight  of  the  old  wells  have  been 
located,  cleaned  and  rewallea.  In 
this  work  the  restorationists  un- 
earthed many  i>^teresting  relics 
such  as  deer  antlers,  ^hoc  soles 
with  Roman  numerals  and  an  old 
oaken  bucket  preserved  almost 
completely.  , 

The  bucket  was  found  in  the 
well  just  outside  the  Lmcoln- 
Berry  grocery,  a  considerable  part 
of  "aid  grocery's  stock  consistmg 
of  corn  liquor. 


/ 


New  Salem  Mill  Had  Foundation  Rich  In  Lincoln  Lore 


•    4V,        ,  ,  r^^\)\     Th^  ■Riitlpdee  and  Camoion  mills,  of  which  Abraham 

Shown  in  this  picture  is  the  New  Salem  milh      J^^^^^^'f^e  and  ^^^^ 

T  inroln  had  charce  at  one  time,  stood  on  the  same  spot  as  me  luui  m  luc  i 

tion    James  Rutledge  was  the  father  of  Ann  Rutledge.  whom  Lincoln  loved.  
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New  Salem  Park,  III,,  Will  Be 
Dedicated  June  17;  Site  Is 
Donated    by    Mr.  Hearst 


By  Charles  N.  Wheeler 

(Specldl  to  Los  Angeks  Elamiiier) 

CHICAGO,  June  6.— Interest  in 
dedication  of  the  Rutledgc  Ta- 
vern at  New  Salem  Park  near 
Petersburg,  111.,  on  June  17  has 
become  nationwide. 

Because  of  the  easy  access  to 
the  site,  throngs  are  motoring  to 
Petersburg,  where  Ann  Rutledgo 
is  buried  near  the  cabins.  In- 
quiries from  all  sections  indicate 
the  interest  in  the  restoration, 
anticipated  when  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst  purchased  the  site 
and  turned  it  over  to  the  state. 
'  Those  in  charge  of  the  obser- 
vance expect  the  largest  attend- 
ance since  the  village  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  youth  has  arisen  in  its 
primitive  exactness.  Preparations 
are  being  made  to  care  for  all 
who  come  to  jom  in  rcdedicating 
themselves  to  the  Lincoln  ideals 
and  to  witness  the  pageant  of  the 
1830's. 


RURAL  LANDSCAPE 

The  visitors  will  see  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  rural  landscapes 
In  the  country.  Abundant  rains 
have  produced  gorgeous  foilage 
and  fields  waving  with  grain. 

Restored  New  Salem,  loveliest 
village  of  Lincoln  days,  is  a  pic- 
ture for  artists  to  rave  over. 

Nature  is  putting  on  a  lavish 
display  over  the  wooded  knoll 
where  the  historic  village  rises. 
The  maple  at  Ann  Rutlcdge's 
grave  is  a  symphony  in  green. 

Wild  flowers  fill  the  country- 
side with  fragrance  and  a  riot  of 
color. 

BUGGED  TIMBER 

Along  the  winding  river  banks, 
rugged  timber  speaks  Bryant's 
"various  language"  of  primitive 
scenes  when  "Honest  Abe"  bored 
the  hole  in  the  boat  to  get  it  over 
the  Rutledge-Cameron  dam. 

Turning  back  to  the  village, 
the  throngs  will  see  sixteen  re- 
stored cabins  and  stores,  and 
within  them  more  than  4000  fur- 
nishings of  the  1830-37  period, 
many  of  them  used  by  Lincoln 
and  the  villagers. 

This  is  especially  noted  in  the 
Rutledge  Tavern,  the  dedication 
of  which  is  the  high  note  in  this 
year's  homage  to  Lincoln  and 
his  contributions  to  the  defini- 
tions of  justice,  truth  and  beauty. 


Lincoln  Village  Lives  Again 

On  the  banks  of  the  Sangamon  river,  in  Illinois,  today  is 
being  dedicated  the  restoration  of  the  village  of  New  Salem, 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  spent  some  years  of  his  young  man- 
hood, and  where  he  wooed  Ann  Rutledge,  only  to  have  her 
snatched  away  by  the  hand  of  death  before  the  marriage. 

The  old  village,  which  had  entirely  disappeared  during 
the  years,  has  been  restored,  and  in  today's  dedication  it  will 
stand  as  authentic  replicas  of  the  cabins,  stores  and  rude 
industrial  buildings  of  the  era. 


Tart  of  the  rostoied  village  of  New  Salem,  once  Lincoln's  home. 


The  16  structures  in  the  restoration  represent  practically 
all  on  the  site  when  Abe  Lincoln  knew  it. 

The  NcAV  Salem  Park,  which  has  been  expanded  to  about 
200  acres,  Mas  made  possible  by  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
who  purchased  the  site  of  the  village  and  later  deeded  it  to  ! 
the  state  to  be  preserved  forever  as  a  national  shrine.  i 

Thus  the  memory  of  the  martyr  President  who  freed  the  ] 
slaves  will  be  intertwined  with  one  of  the  world's  great  love 
stories — and   the   shrine  will   be  visited   by   multitudes  of 
patriotic  Americans  as  the  years  pass. 


Here  Lincoln  Once  Made  His  Home 


— stale  Journal  Photos. 


Befoie  Lincoln  came  to  Springfield  to  reside,  he  lived  at  New  Salem,  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Spring- 
field, which  today  has  been  restored  by  the  state  to  its  original  appearance.  The  top  picture  shows  a  view 
of  the  village  looking  along  the  only  street  it  boasted,  and  below,  is  a  closeup  of  one  of  the  cabins. 


The  only  nationally  advertised 
product  still  being  sold  in  stores 
today  that  was  also  on  the  shelves 
of  I  lie  I.incoln-Beri  y  stor  e  at  New 
Salem  100  years  ago  is  Baker's 
chocolate.  The  Baker  firm  was 
founded  in  1780  and  still  is  going 
stiong.  In  the  top  picture  is 
shown  the  recently  restored  store 
at  New  Salem  vshere  Lincoln 
clerked.   Below  is  a  closeup  of  one 


tat  IM-  \ 


M 


50, 


of  the  shelves  with  the  old  type 
cans  in  which  the  product  was  sold 
in  i837.  Insel  is  an  advertisement 


for  Baker's  chocolate  taken  from 
The  Slate  Journal  of  an  1862  is- 
sue. 


ON  LP"*:OLN'S  BIRTHDAY,  NEW  SALEM  LOOKS  LIKE  IT 

DID  WHEN  HE  LIVED  THERE 


i 


ly  Homey  Recalls  the  America  of  a  Century  Ago 


A  general  view  of  the  dedicatory  exercises  at  the  Lincoln  village,  in  which  Governor  Henry  Horner  of  Illinois  was  the  principal  speaker. 

(Times  Wide  World  Photos) 


The  three  new  buildings  in  the  New  Salem  park  are  the  Rutledge  Tavern,  where  Lincoln  met  and  courted  Ann  Rutledge,  and  the  cabins  of 


Isaac  Galiher  and  the  Trent  brothers,  merchants  of  Lincoln's  time. 


(Times  wide  World  Photos) 


I  ■  '  ^ 


Uly  ».»  »'  «  H    w  mere  w.e„  he  .„«„-eM„.ed  a  e.s- 


nl«vpH  .  ifi  I^uf ledge,  youthful  sweetheart  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  was 
played  by  an  18-year-old  Iowa  girl  of  the  same  name,  a  relative  of  the 
origmal  Ann  Rutledge,  in  a  pageant  depicting  the  "Salem  years"  of  the  C  vU 
War  President  in  connection  with  the  dedication  of  three  more  buildings  Yn 
the  reproduction  of  the  famous  pioneer  village  ^t  New  Salem,  111.  In  the 
photograph  above  the  Ann  Rutledge  of  1937  is  seen,  seated  on  a  fence  of  rails 
such  as  Lincoln  might  have  split,  with  E.  S.  Mitchell  of  Petersburg  111  who 
represented  the  young  Lincoln.  Sixteen  of  the  original  twenty-five  buildings 
of  Lincoln  s  early  home  town  now  have  been  reconstructed  and  nearly  $450  000 
has  been  expended  on  this  memorial,  which  shows  conditions  of  life  on 'the 
American  frontier  of  a  century  ago.  ,  ^  ^ 

(Associated  Press  Phntn  1 


Open  House 
At  CCC  Cam] 

New    Salem  Par 
Work  Progresses 


PETERSBURG,  111.  (Special) 
Sunday,  April  4  marks  the  four) 
birthday  of  the  Civilian  Conserv; 
tion  Corps  so  it  has  been  plannt 
to  celebrated  that  day  in  a 
CCC  camps  throughout  the  coui 
try. 

Open    house    will    be    held  c 
Camp  New  Salem  for  all  those  wl: 
are   interested   going  through 
camp  on  April  4  or  5. 

Callers  at  Camp  New  Salem  ai 
asked  to  call  at  the  Army  heac 
quarters  for  information,  as  pai 
ties    will   be    taken    through  b 
company    officers    who    will  e> 
plain  and  answer  questions  abou 
the  camp.    From  there  you  wi 
be  taken  through  the  village  c 
New  Salem  by  experienced  guidei 
Lincoln  Shrine 
f     The    primary    function    of  th 
Civilian    Conservation    Corps  a 
Camp  New  Salem  is  the  comple 
•  tion  of  the  restoration  of  the  en 
tire    Lincoln    village    which  wa: 
started  several  years  ago  by  thi 
Old    Salem   Lincoln    League  am 
the   Illinois   department   of  pub 
lie   works   and   buildings   in  co 
operation.    The  present  work  pro 
gram  in  the  park  is  being  super- 
vised by  the  United  States  depart- 
ment   of   interior,    national  part 
service,  with  the  state  department 
Df  public  works  and  buildings  co- 
operating and  sponsoring  the  pro- 
ject. 

Such  historical  structures  as 
the  original  Lincoln-Berry  store, 
the  Rutledge-Cameron  grist  ancj 
saw  mill,  Onstott's  cooper  shop, 
Hills  carding  mill'  and  many  other 
buildings  and  features  so  closely 
related  to  Lincoln's  life  while  at 
New  Salem,  are  reconstructed  in 
original  form  as  near  as  possi- 
ble. 

Antique  Furnishings 

Materials  used  in  the  restora- 
tion are  exact  duplicates  of  those 
found  in  the  excavations  made  in 
the    archeological    research  com- 
pleted before  the  actual  restora- 
tion is  started.    All  log  and  lum-i 
ber  parts  are -chemically  treated, 
for  preservation,  brick  are  made 
by  hand  in  wood  moulds,  similar' 
to  those  used  by  the  pioneer  set-' 
tiers,  and  the  stone  used  in  the 
foundations  and  fireplace  is  quar- 
ried from  the  same  strata  as  that 
Of  the  original  buildings. 

Upon  completion  of  the  build- 
ings, period  furnishings,  a  part  of 
which  are  original  New  Salem  ar- 
ticles, are  used,  giving  the  re- 
storation a  more  complete  set- 
ting. 


Radio  Program 

It  is  planned  to  have  all  me- 
chanical parts  in  operation  and 
to  have  oxen,  chickens,  geese  and 
other  living  creatures  in  the  vil- 
lage to  emphasize  the  restoration 
and  obliterate  the  memorial  at- 
mosphere of  a  mere  group  of  lo°- 
cabins'  with  their  fixed  furnish°- 
tngs  and  surroundings. 

Other  work  at  the  park  invol- 
ves the  construction  and  erection 
Of  park  facilities,  accommoda- 
tions, and  permanent  improve- 
ments, essential  in  accommodating- 
park  visitors. 

Free  guide  service  is  available 
at  all  times  to  accompany  visitors 
through  the  park,  and  all  agencies 
involved  in  the  work  program  wel- 
come visitors  at  any  time,  and 
especially  on  this  day  which  com- 
memorates the  start  of  the  fifth 
year  of  the  Emergency  Conserva- 
tion Work  and  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps.  The  boys  from 
Camp  New  Salem  will  be  heard 
over  radio  station  MTAX  Sat- 
urday, April  3  between  7  and 
7:30  p.  rn. 


Familiar  Landmark  of  Lincoln's  Youth 


Duplicate  of  Old  Ilutledge  'lavirii 

Tu«n  and  Where  He  Courted  Ihe  Wl...ome  Ann.  A  Group  ot^^^__^ 


In  llchided   U.iriiiK  His  1'"= 


Illinois  Town  Being  Rebuilt 
As  a  Memorial  to  Lincoln 


/         /         '         special  to  The  Oirisl 

NEW  SALEM,  111.,  Feb.  12— Re- 
construction of  the  cabin  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  once  studied  by 
the  fllclcering  light  from  a  fireplace 
is  nearing  completion  in  New  Salem, 
near  Petersburg,  111.  The  entire  town 

is  being  restored. 

The  building  is  the  old  Henry  On- 
stot  cooper  shop,  and  the  work  is 
being  done  by  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  mider  supervision  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Lincoln  resided 
at  New  Salem  for  six  years  as  a 
young  man. 

When  New  Salem  began  to  de- 
cline before  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  the  Onstot  shop  was  sold 
and  moved  to  Petersburg,  two  miles 
away  It  was  used  as  a  residence 
for  years,  and,  In  1922,  was  bought 
by  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League 
and  moved  back  to  its  original  site. 
Logs  Being  Replaced 

The  cabin  is  the  only  structure 
in  the  restored  village  in  which 
any  of  the  original  material  re- 
mains. Some  of  the  logs  are  being 
replaced. 

When  restoration  work  in  the 
town  is  completed,  wheels  will 
hum  as  they  did  a  century  ago, 


ian  Science  Monitor 

making  it  easier  for  visitors  of 
today  to  visualize  the  New  Salem 
of  yesterday.  The  town  never  had 
more  than  100  citizens  but  one  of 
them  ran  a  grist  and  sawmill  to 
grind  grain  for  bread  and  saw 
logs  for  cabins,  one  ran  a  carding 
mill  for  carding  wool,  one  was  a 
blacksmith,  and  one  was  a  cooper 
who  made  taaiTels  and  casks,  im- 
portant pioneer  items.  Settlers  for 
miles  around  journeyed  to  this 
town  on  a  bluff  along  the  Sanga- 
mon River  to  purchase  supplies. 

But  New  Salem's  existence  ended 
a  short  time  after  Lincoln  moved 
away  in  1837,  and  the  town's 
buildings  were  torn  dowi\  and  re- 
moved. 

The  work  of  restoring  the  village 
as  a  memorial  to  Lincoln  and 
Illinois  pioneers  was  begun  some 
years  ago  by  the  State  of  Illinois. 
A  .number  of  cabins  and  the  old 
Rutledge  Tavern  have  been  com- 
pleted and  dedicated. 

First  Glimpse  of  Town 
The  most  important  project  on 
the  immediate  program  is  the  res- 
toration of  the  old  grist  and  saw- 
mill on  the  site  where  Lincoln  had 
his  first  glimpse  of  New  Salem. 
T.inpnin    thpn  21    was  ridinE  into 


town  on  a  flat  boat  when  it  stuck 
on  the  mill  dam. 

The  carding  mill  was  owned  by 
Samuel  E.  Hill,  proprietor  of  a  gen- 
eral store.  The  mill  was  powered  by 
oxen  walking  on  a  treadmill.  The 
blacksmith  shop,  owned  by  Joshua 
Miller,  was  an  important  business 
center  in  the  rural,  isolated  com- 
munity. 

According  to  plans  of  National 
Park  Service  technicians,  which  will 
be  carried  out  by  the  CCC,  vegetable 
and  herb  gardens  will  be  planted 
near  the  restored  cabins. 

Many  days  were  spent  in  research 
to  determine  what  type  of  vegetables 
were  raised  by  Lincoln's  contempora- 
ries. Yellowed  files  of  newspapers 
and  old  letters  were  examined.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  to  make  the 
appearance  of  New  Salem  as  authen- 
tic as  possible. 

When  all  work  is  completed,  New 
Salem  will  be  much  like  the  original 
village.  The  daily  average  of  1,500 
visitors,  from  all  pails  of  the  nation, 
will  see  in  this  great  memorial  to 
Lincoln  the  environment  that  helped 
mold  his  character. 


A  typical  New  Salem  interior:  the 
home   of  Peter  Lukins.     This  one 
room   was   used  as  living  quarters, 
with  a  lean-to  attached  for  the 
shoe-making  shop 


IMAGINE  yourself  .-et  back  to  a  time  more  than  a  hundred 
years  aRO,'and  Hving  in  a  pioneer  vilhige  of  some  twenty-five 
io^  cabhis,  several  of  them  containing  only  one  room.  Such 
a  vilhrge  was  New  Salem,  111.,  the  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
from  ihl  to  1S37.  Formative  years  they  were  for  the  awkward, 
un-chooled  youth  known  as  "Abe,"  for  after  his  work  in  the 
village  store  was  over  for  the  day  came  his  great  opportunity, 
when  he  studied  with  sy.stem  and  determination.  The  years  in 
New  Salem  mark  also  the  beginning  of  his  political  life,  to  which 
the  village  debating  club  gave  perhaps  the  first  impulse.  He  was 
indebted  to  New  Salem,  and  New  Salem  was  indebted  to  him. 

The  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  later  career  as  a  great  executive 
and  statesman  is  found  in  all  American  school  histories.  But  he 
never  lost  the  inspiration  of  those  years  spent  in  a  pioneer 
village.  When  defeated  in  Illinois  as  a  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  he  was  eager  to  express  his  appreciation  for  the 
loyal  support  of  his  old  home  community,  where  he  was  best 
known  and  prol.ial)ly  best  loved. 

Soon  after  Lincoln  removed  to  the  state  capital,  the  decline 
of  New  Salem  began.  It  was  partially  due  to  the  realignment 
of  countie-^.  In  LS40  only  ten  cabins  remained  in  the  village; 
live  years  later,  only  two.  The  familie-^  moved  away,  usually 
taking  their  hou-es  with  them— for  the  hewn  logs,  held  together 
with  day,  were  ea^v  to  Iran-port.  Cellar  holes  were  filled  up. 
For  some'  fifty  years  the  land  on  which  the  village  had  stood 
was  farmed  a-  an  open  field. 

In  inoi)  William  Ilandolph  Hearst  bought  the  sixty  acres  for 
S11,000  and  encouraged  the  work  of  reconstruction.  Twelve  years 
later,  he  deeded  the  property  to  the  state  of  Illinois,  which  in 
1931  appropriated  S50,000  to  com- 
plete the  project  of  a  Lincoln  ^le- 
mnrial  Park.  Since  that  time 
r.i\nd  pro<j:re>~  ha-  lieen  made.  Six- 
lecn  cibiii-  li.ave  Ih'Cii  comiiletely 
ri'-tored;  othrrs  .are  in  tlie  inocess 

of   licih'j.'   -'1  tVCMtl'l!. 
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where  the  cabins  had  stood.  The  records  at  Springfield  and 
elsewhere  were  given  careful  study,  old  people  were  consulted, 
old  letters  and  accounts  reread.  It  is  believed  that  the  reproduc- 
tions are  now  practically  accurate. 

The  village  is  uni(|ue,  with  its  "INIain  Street"  about  a  mile 
long  and  its  primitive  homes  on  both  sides,  each  bearing  the 
name  of  the  original  owner.  At  every  house  door  is  a  locked 
picket  gate,  for  the  Rutledge  Tavern— the  scene  of  Lincoln's 
early  romance— is  the  only  building  visitors  may  enter.  How- 
ever, the  open  space  above  each  closed  gate  gives  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  sightseeing  crowds  to  view  the  interior.  Bleak  and 
bare  exteriors  there  are,  brightened  occasionally  by  old-fashioned 
posey  beds  or  a  well  sweep,  but  within  there  is  an  air  of_  home- 
like comfort,  attractive  to  lovers  of  the  antique.  This  is  m  a 
large  measure  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln 
Lea"-ue  and  to  the  public  spirited  women  who  have  given  gen- 
erously of  their  old-time  household  treasures,  inherited  or  ac- 
quireci,  to  furnish  the  restored  cabins  and  public  buildings. 

OF  ESPECIAL  INTEREST  to  tourists  is  the  Lincoln  and  Berry 
Store,  with  its  stock  of  bru-h  brooms,  farm  implements,  rolls  of 
calico'  and  £la.-s  jar-  of  candy.  Oft'ut's  Store,  where  Lincoln  was 
fir-t  emploved,  i-'  perhaps  equally  significant,  for  its  small  back- 
,oom-the"one  in  which  "Al)c"  lay  on  the  floor  in  the  evenings 
and  studied  by  the  light  of  the  open  fire— may,  m  one  sense,  be 
regarded  as  his  alma  mater. 

For  Americans,  New  Salem  lias  an  unusual  historic  value,  lor 
it  is  unique  in  its  association  with  our  great^  national  hero, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  "now  belongs  to  the  ages." 
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A  v.'rir  toward  the  east  in  the  re- 
..tor^d  village  of  New  Salem.  Left  to 
rL-hr:  Samuel  Hill's  residence,  Hill- 
I'/cNamar  store.  Berry-Lincoln  store, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Peter 


New  Salem  Lincoln 
Shrine  Draws  250,000 

More  than  a  quarter  million 
peopJe  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
visited  the  reconstructed  New  Sa- 
lem, Lincoln  shrine,  last  year  ac- 
cording to  Charles  P.  Casey,'  as- 
sistant state  director  of  public 
works  and  buildings. 

The  memorial  to  the  Great 
Emancipator  was  conceived  in 
1906.  when  William  Randoloh 
Hearst,  lecturing  at  the  Old  Sa- 
lem Chautauqua,  bought  the  site 
and  transferred  it  in  trust  to  the 
Chautauqua  association.  In  1918 
with  Hearst's  consent,  the  land 
was  transferred  to  the  state  of 
Illinois.     >-  /  //  /  3  / 


New  Salem  Park 
Attracts  Many 

Report  231,042  Visitors 
.     ^.    In  Year.,  . 

./^        i't,'  ^  '  i /  v.-^ 

Almost  a  'tjuarter  of  a  million  vis- 
itors from  all  parts  of  the  world 
last  year  visited  the  reconstructed 
pioneer  village  of  New  Salem, 
Charles  P.  Casey,  assistant  director 
of  the  department  of  public  works 
and  buildings,  announced  yesterday. 

His  report  shows  that  231,042 
persons  were  registered  during 
1938,  a  gain  of  12,500  over  1937, 
when  219,542  were  counted  for  an 
all  time  high  up  to  that  time. 

"The  little  community,  now  re- 
constructed as  a  state  park,  had  a 
brief  span  of  actual  existence,"  Mr. 
Casey  said.  "Founded  in  1828,  it 
went  into  decline  in  1839  and  a 
few  years  later  had  fallen  into  de- 
cay and  neglect. 

"New  Salem  today,  however, 
seems  destined  to  stand.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  come 
here  every  j'ear  to  see  the  place 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  clerked  in 
a  store,  failed  in  business,  served  as 
a  deputy  postmaster,  as  surveyor 
and  legislator,  and  courted  Ann 
Rutledge.  Thousands  of  world 
travelers  visit  this  unique  shrine." 

Largest  attendance  during  the 
year  was  recorded  during  August, 
when  43,714  visitors  signed  the 
register.  July  ranked  second  with 
37,642  visitors  and  May  third  with 
32,642. 

Every  state  in  the  union  was 
represented  by  park  visitors  dur- 
ing the  year,  as  well  as  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  Alaska  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Foreign  coun- 
tries represented  included  France, 


Persia,  Russia,  Italy,  Brazil,  Mexico, 
Panama,  Ireland,  Argentina,  Eng- 
land, Canada,  China,  Africa,  India, 
Syria,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Germany,  Poland,  Scotland, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Australia,  Wales 
and  Bermuda. 


New  Salem  as  a  Lincoli^  Shrine 


New  Salein,  the  pioneer  villa,c;-e  in  Menard  county 
whicli  waxed  and  waned  in  less  than  two  decades,  only 
to  be  reborn  nearly  a  century  later,  attracted  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  million  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
last  year,  Charles  P.  Casey,  assistant  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  public  works  and  buildings,  revealed  today. 
A  checkup  of  New  Salem  visitors 


shows  that  231,042  persons  were 
registered  during  1938,  a  gain  of  12,- 
500  over  1937,  when  219.542  were 
counted  for  an  all-time  high  up 
to  that  period. 

"The  little  community,  now  re- 
constructed as  a  State  park,  hf>d  a 
very  brief  span  of  actual  existence. ' 
Mr.  Casey  said.  "Pounded  in  1828, 
it  went  into  decline  in  1839  when 
the  county  seat  was  moved  away, 
and  a  few  years  later  had  fallen 
into  decay  and  neglect. 

"New  Salem  today,  however, 
seems  destined  to  stand.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans 
come  here  every  year  to  see  the 
place  where  Abraham  Lincoln 
clerked  in  a  store,  failed  in  busi- 
ness, served  as  deputy  postmaster, 
as  surveyor  and  legislator,  and 
courted  Ann  Rutledge.  Thousands 
of  world  travelers  visit  this  unique 
shrine." 

Largest  attendance  was  recorded 
at  New  Salem  during  August  when 
43,174  visitors  signed  the  register. 


July  ranked  second  with  37,642  vis- 
itors and  May  third  with  32.()42. 

The  summer  holiday  weekend.s 
brought  the  greatest  daily  attend- 
ance records.  An  all-time  high 
was  set  during  the  Labor  Day  holi- 
day when  7,542  visitors  were 
counted.  The  July  Fourth  holiday 
attracted  6,938  visitors,  and  7,149 
were  recorded  during  the  Memorial 
Day  holiday. 

Every  State  Represented 

Every  state  in  the  union  was 
repre.sented  by  Park  visitors  dur- 
ing 1938,  aA  well  as  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico,  Alaska  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Foreign  lands  represented  in- 
clude France,  Persia,  Russia,  Italy, 
Brazil,  Mexico,  Panama,  Ireland. 
Argentina,  England,  Canada. 
China,  Africa,  India,  Syria,  Swit- 
zerland, Holland,  Denmark,  Ger- 
many, Poland,  Scotland,  Sweden. 
Norway,  Australia,  Wales  and  Ber- 
muda. 

Construction   Is     going  rapidly 


ahead  on  several  new  projects  at 
the  park,  according  to  Mr.  Casey. 
I'he  reconstructed  Rutledge  .'.ome 
and  Miller  blacksmith  shop  will  be 
open  in  time  for  the  1939  season 
he  stated,  and  work  will  start  soon 
on  reconstruction  of  the  Camron- 
1  Rutledge  grist  mill  on  the  Sanga- 
'mon  river.    Plans  are  also  being 
drawn  for  tne  Hill  carding  mill  to  I 
be  operated  by  ox  power. 

The  first  step  in  recreating  the 
village  came  i  1906  when  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  lecturing  at  the 
Old  Salem  Chautauqua,  bought  the 
site  and  tran.sterred  it  in  trust  to 
the  Chautauqua  A.ssociation.  In 
1917,  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln  league 
was  formed  in  Petersburg  to  carry 
on  research,  and  keep  alive  interest 
in  New  Salem.  In  1918,  with  the 
consent  of  Mr.  Hearst,  the  land 
was  transferred  to  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

During  the  years  that  followed 
interest  in  the  site  grew  steadily! 
In  1931.  the  General  A.ssembly  ap- 
propriated $50,000  for  permanent 
improvements  to  the  Park  and  the 
restoration    was  started. 

The  only  original  building  in  th" 
Park  is  the  Onstoty  cooper  shop 
It  was  built  in  1834,  moved  lo 
Petersburg  in  1840,  and  returned  to 
New  Salem  in  1922  by  the  Old 
Salem  Lincoln  League.  In  this 
shop  Lincoln  studied  Blackstone 
Shakespeare  and  Burns  by  the 
fUckerin?  iio;ht.of  a  wood  fire 
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231,042  PERSONS 
VISIT  NEW  SALEM 


SPRINGFIELD,  111.— New  Salem, 
the'  pioneer  village  which  waxed 
and  waned  in  less  than  two  decades, 
only  to  be  reborn  nearly  a  century 
later,  attracted  almost  a  quarter  of 
a  million  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
the'  world    last   year,   Charles   P.  > 
Casey,  assistant  director  of  the  De- 1 
partment  of    Public    Works  and] 
Buildings,  announces. 

A  checkup  of  New  Salem  visitors  ^ 
shows  that  231,042  persons  were , 
registered  during  1938,  a  gain  of 
12!600  over  1937,  when  219,542  were  1 
counted  for  an  all-time  high  up  to  \ 
that  period.  j 

"*rhe  little  community,  now  re- 
constructed as  a  state  park,  had  a 
very  brief  span  of  actual  existence," 
Mr;  Casey  said.  "Founded  in  1828, 
it  went  into  decline  in  1839  when 
the  county  seat  was  moved  away, 
and  a  few  years  later  had  fallen  in- 
to decay  and  neglect. 

"New  Salem  today,  however, 
seems  destined  to  stand.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  come 
here  every  year  to  see  the  place 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  clerked  in 
a  store,  failed  in  business,  served  as 
deputy  postmaster,  as  surveyor 
and  legislator,  and  courted  Ann  Rut- 
ledge.  Thousands  of  world  traveleirs 
visit  this  unique  shrine."  . 

Largest  attendance  was  recorded 
at  New  Salem  during  August,  when 
43,714  visitors  signed   the  register. 
July  ranked  second  with  37,642  vis- 
|itors  and  iVIay  third  with  32,642. 
I    The  summer  holiday  week-ends 
brought  the  greatest  daily  attend- 
ance records.   An  all-time  high  was 
set  during  the  Labor  Day  holiday 
j  when  7,542  visitors  were  counted. 
I  The  July  Fourth  holiday  attracted 
'  6,938  visitors,  and  7,149  were  record- 
,  ed  during  the  Memorial  Day  holi- 
i  day. 

I    Every  state  in  the  union  was  rep- 
■  resented  by  park  visitors  during 
1938,   as  well  as  Hawaii,  Puerto 
'  Rico,  Alaska,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Foreign   lands     represented  in- 
clude France,  Persia,  Russia,  Italy, 
Brazil,  Mexico,    Panama,  Ireland, 
;  Argentina,  England,  Canada,  China, 
i  Africa,  India,    Syria,  Switzerland, 
,  Holland,  Denmark,  Germany,  Po 
'  land,    Scotland,    Sweden,  Norway, 
Australia,  Wales  and  Bermuda. 
1     Construction     is     going  rapidly 
I  ahead  on  several  new  projects 
the  park,  according  to  Mr.  Casey. 
The  reconstructed  Rutledge  home 
and  Miller  blacksmith  shop  will  be 
open  in  time  for  the  1939  season,  he 
stated,  and  work  will  start  soon  on 
reconstruction  of  the  Camron-Rut- 
ledge  grist  mill  on  the  Sangamon 
river.    Plans  are  also  being  drawn 
for  the  Hill  carding  mill  to  be  oper- 
ated by  ox  power. 


The  first  step  in  recreating  the 
village  came  in  1906  when  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  lecturing  at  the 
Old  Salem  Chautauqua,  bought  the 
site  and  transferred  it  in  trust  to 
the  Chautauqua  association.  In  1917. 
the  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League  was 
formed  in  Petersburg  to  carry  or 
research,  and  keep  alive  interest  in 
New  Salem.  In  1918,  with  the  con- 
sent of  Mr.  Hearst,  the  land  was 
transferred  to  the  state  of  Illinois. 

During  the  years  that  followed 
interest  in  the  site  grew  steadily.  In 
1931,  the  General  Assembly  appro- 
priated $50,000  for  permanent  im- 
provements to  the  park  and  the  re- 
storation was  started. 

The  only  original  building  in  the 
park  is  the  Onstot  cooper  shop.  It 
was  built  in  1834,  moved  to  Peterb- 
bui-g  in  1840,  and  returned  to  New 
Salem  in  1922  by  the  Old  Salem 
Lincoln  League.  In  this  shop  Lin- 
coln studied  Blackstone,  Shake- 
speai-e  and  Burns  by  the  flickering 
light  of  a  wood  fire. 


MILL  RVN  BY  LINCOLN 
NOW  TO  BE  RESTORED 


Illinois   Park    Officials  Plan 
Work  at  New  Salem,  Where 
He  Began  Political  Career 


NEW  SALEM  STATE  PARK, 
111.,  Feb.  11  (iP).— The  water-driven 
grist  mill  where  Abraham  Lincoln 
]  once  worked  and  the  dam  which 
'  caused  his  first  visit  to  the  village 
of  New  Salem  are  to  be  restored  to 
actual  working  conditions. 

Reconstruction  of  the  mill  is  to 
be  started  this  year,  State  officials 
said  today,  as  one  of  the  final  steps 
in  the  restoration  of  the  vanished 
village  of  New  Salem. 

Historians  say  that  in  April,  1831, 
!  Lincoln,  then  22,  and  three  other 
men  were  guiding  a  flatboat  loaded 
with  salt  pork,  flour  and  corn  meal 
down  the  Sangamon  River  en  route 
to  New  Orleans. 

The  stream  was  at  low  stage  and 
the  boat  became  stuck  on  the  dam 
here,  one  end  tilting  up  in  the  air 
and  the  other  shipping  water.  Un- 
der Lincoln's  directions,  the  cargo 
was  unloaded  onto  a  feri-y  operat- 
ing below  the  dam  and  the  boat 
righted. 

Going  ashore,  Lincoln  borrowed 
an  auger,  with  which  he  bored  a 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  to 
let  the  water  out.  He  plugged  up 
the  hole  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
others  managed  to  float  the  boat 
over  the  dam.  The  ciaft  was  then 
reloaded  and  the  journey  icsumed. 

Denton  Offutt,  Lincoln's  employer 
on  the  trip,  was  impressed  with  the 
location  of  the  village  and  the  op- 
portunities he  believed  it  afforded. 
A  few  months  later  he  returned,  es- 
tablished a  grocery  store  and  rent- 
ed the  mill,  placing  Lincoln  in 
charge  of  the  two  enterprises. 

Both  the  mill  and  the  dam  disap- 
peared long  ago  and  the  village  of 
New  Salem,  where  Lincoln  started 
his  political  career,  was  later  aban- 
doned and  finally  vanished. 


Old  Lincoln  Mill 
Rehuilt  as  in  1831 

Work  Will  Be  Completed 
In  June  at  New  Salem,  III. 

I  SPRINGFIeZ^~7Zl.  _  Another 
step  in  the  restoration  of  New  Sa- 
lem, the  Jog  cabin  frontier  town  in 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  spent  his 
youth,  will  be  completed  in  Jiuie 
wjth  the  opening  of  ttie  Denton  Offut 
mill  at  which  Lincoln  worl<ed  as  a 
hand  in  1831-32. 

The  original  mill  was  built  in  1828 
by  James  Rutledge.  father  of  Lin- 
coln's sweetheart,  Ann.  and  John 
Cameron,  co-f,,unders  of  the  village 
of  New  Salem.  Later  it  was  sold  to 
Denton  Oflut. 

Reporting  on  progress  of  the  res- 
toration project.  Charles  Casey,  di-  j 
rector  of  the  public  works  depart- 
ment, which  is  supervising  the  work, 
said,  '-The  mill  would  be  a  Lincoln 
rehc  of  great  importance  even  had 
LincoLi  never  spent  eight  months 
operating  it  for  Offut." 

"Historians  have  pointed  out  that 
If  Lincoln's  Hatboat  had  not  strand- 
ea  on  the  mill  dam  in  1830,  he  would 
have  returned  io  the  village  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  today  even  the 
memory  of  New  Salem  would  be 
lost."  Casey  said. 

"The  original  mill  built  of  logs 
had  two  wheels,  one  to  grind  corn 
and  grain,  the  other  to  saw  logs  The 
wheel  for  the  sawmill  rotated  on  a 
vertical  shaft  with  the  flow  of  water 
through  an  opening  in  the  dam.  The 
other  was  undershot  and  operated 
j  by  a  flow  of  water  against  its  blades. 
Casey  said   the  restored  mill  is 
now  more  than  7.5  per  cent  complet- 
ed, with  the  dam  nearing  its  final 
stages. 

After  much  study  and  discussion 
he  said,  the  dam  and  mill  are  be- 
ing rebuilt  on  their  original  loca- 
tions, despite  diiTiculties  resulting 
from  topographical  changes  in  the 
last  100  years  since  the  village  de- 
clined and  Was  abandoned 


Postoffice,  Century  Shut, 
To  Open  for  Lincoln  Fete 

c„,.;„„f;„ij    rAPi  nnln  rniintrv"  have  been  searched 


Springfield  (AP) 
Historic  New  Salem,  where  Ab- 
raham Lincoln  grew  from  a  $10  a 
month  flatboat  hand  to  a  gangling 
country  lawyer  and  legislator,  will 
be  the  center  of  the  nation's  ob- 
servance of  the  Civil  war  Presi- 
dent's 131st  birthday  anniversary 
Monday. 

Another  step  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  log  cabin  village  hud- 
dled on  a  bluff  overlooking  the 
Sangamon  river  will  be  taken 
when  the  postoffice  is  reopened 
'for  the  first  time  since  Postmas- 
ter Lincoln  closed  his  books  on 
May  30,  1836. 

15  Cabins  Rebuilt 
Fifteen  cabins  have  been  rebuilt 
on  the  site  of  ihs  village,  which 
fell  into  decay  not  long  after  Lin- 
coln left  to  practice  law  in  Spring- 
field, 25  miles  away.  The  .postof- 
fice will  again  be  operated  in  the 
log  Hill-McNamar  store  where  Lin- 
coln sorted  mail  at  a  little  wooden 
desk. 

Mail  in  the  1830's  reached  New 
Salem  by  way  of  stagecoach  and 
saddlebags  but  Monday,  when 
Postmaster  General  James  A.  Far- 
ley dedicates  the  n«w  postoffice, 
an  airliner  will  circle  over  the 
hamlet  and  drop  a  mail  bag.  By 
way  of  contrast  other  mail  will  be 
carried  from  Springfield  in  an  old 
stagecoach,  taking  eight  hours  for 
the  trip  accomplished  by  the 
plane  in  10  or  15  minutes. 

Cooper's  Shop  Standing 
Designed  as  a  Lincoln  memo- 
rial. New  Salem  is  being  rebuilt 
around  the  only  original  cabin  re- 
maining from  the  once  prosperous 
village.  The  lone  cabin  standing 
when  work  started  in  1932  was 
H.snry  Onstot's  cooper  shop  where 
i  Lincoln  studied  nights  by  the  light 
of  flames  from  the  cooper's  shav- 
ings in  the  fireplace. 

Working  from  descriptions  pro- 
vided by  relatives,  the  state  parks 
division  in  cooperation  with  Lin- 
coln societies  has  rebuilt  15  cab- 
ins and  more  are  planned  soon. 
Attipc  in  old  houses  of  this  "Lin- 


coln country"  have  been  searched 
lor  furniture  and  other  property 
of  Lincoln's  day  to  lend  an  au- 
thentic air  to  the  reconstructed  vil- 
lage. 

Gee&e  and  chickens  occupy  pens, 
gardens  are  planted  and  haystacks 
stand  near  the  barns. 

Plan  School  Restoration 
Among  the  buildings  restored 
are  the  Hill-McNamar  store  where 
Lincoln  served  as  postmaster  and 
clerk,  the  Lincoln-Berry  store,  a 
venture  in  which  Lincoln  was  a 
business  failure,  the  Rutledge  tav- 
ern and  other  houses. 

Plans  are  now  complete  for 
restoration  of  the  Mentor  Graham 
school  wh«re  Lincoln  as  a  youth 
studied  mathematics,  history  and 
grammar.  'Work  is  progressing  on 
re-creation  of  the  Rutledge-Cam- 
ron  saw  mill  and  grist  mill  on 
the  Sangamon  river  at  the  foot  of 
the  bluff. 
Preservation  Started  by  Hearst 
Last  year  more  than  270,000  vis- 
itors from  every  state  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  from  29  foreign 
countries  were  registered. 

The  first  step  in  preserving  the 
old  village  was  made  in  1906  when 
William  Randolph  H.earst  bought 
the  land  on  which  the  village  stood 
and  transfered  it  in  trust  to  the 
Old  Salem  Chautauqua  association. 
The  land  was  transfered  to  the 
state  of  Illinois  in  1918. 
Not  until   1932  was   actual  res- 


toration begun  when  the  state  | 
Legislature  appropriated  $50,000 
for  the  work. 


NEW  SALEM  VILLAGE  VISITED 
lY  270,000  VISITORS  IN '39 


r  .  ^  t  /  

New  Salem,  the  recreated  village 
which  will  be  the  t^cene  Monday  of 
dedicatory  rites  for  a  new  United 
States  post  office,  attracted  more 
than  270,000  visitors  last  year. 

A  checkup  of  New  Salem  visitors 
during  1939  shows  that  276,069  per- 
sona were  registered,  representing 
a  gain  of  44,000  over  1938  when 
231,042  were  counted  lor  an  all- 
time  hig  hup  to  that  period. 

Largest  attendance  was  recorded 
at  New  Salem  during  August  when 
49,366  visitors  passed  through  the 
main  entrance.  July  ranked  second 
with  47,593,  and  October  was  thli'd 
with  44,584. 

Summer  holiday  periods  brought 
the  gieatcst  daily  attendances.  An. 
all-time  high  was  set  over  the 
Labor  day  holiday  when  10,642  per- 
sons were  in  ths  park.  The  -Inlv 
Fourth  holiday  attracted  8,932 
vtsitors  and  8,148  were  recorded 
during  the  Memorial  day  holiday. 

Every  state  in  the  union  was  rep- 
resented by  park  visitors  during 
1939,  a  swell  as  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico, 
Alaska  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Foreign  lands  represented  include 
Prance,  Persia,  Russia,  Italy,  Brazil, 
Mexico,  Panama,  Ireland,  Argentina, 
Australia,  England,  Canada,  China, 
Japan,  Africa,  India,  Syria,  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  Denmark,  Germany, 
Poland,  Scotland,  Sweden,  Wales,! 
Norway  and  Bermuda.  | 

Complete  IMaiis  i 

Plans  are  now  complete  for  res- 
toration on  its  original  site  of  the 
Mentor  Graham  school  house  where 
Lincoln  as  a  youth  studied  mathe- 
matics, history  and  grammar.  Work 
is  progressing  on  the  recreation  oi 
the  Rutledge-Camron  combination 
saw  mill  and  grist  mill  on  the 
Sangamon.  The  mill  will  operate 
exactly  as  did  the  original  and  will 
be  completed  during  the  1940  sea- 
son. 

Plans  are  now  90  percent  com- 
plete for  reconstructing  the  Hill 
carding  mill  between  Martin  Wad- 
dell's  residence  and  Dr.  Francis 
Regnier's  office  on  the  north  side 
of  the  village's  main  street.  The 
carding  mill  which  operated  be- 
tween 1835  and  1839  when  it  was 
moved  to  Petersburg,  will  be 
powered  by  oxen,  and  will  prepare 
raw  wool  for  curling  and  spinning. 

The  state  also  has  plans  at  pres- 
ent to  reconstruct  the  original  Lin- 
coln-Berry store  in  which  Lincolr 
and  William  Berry  started  in  busi- 
ness in  the  fall  of  1832.  The  stoi*' 
building  will  be  located  opposite  ari 


three  doors  west  from  the  present 
Lincoln-Berry  store  restoration 
where  the  partners  moved  early  in 
1833.  The  second  store  was  not  suc- 
cessful, and  Lincoln  sold  his  inter- 
est to  Berry  in  the  summer  of  the 
same  year.  Lincoln  later  assumed 
all  the  indebtedness  resulting  from 
the  store's  failure.  It  was  not  until 
1847  when  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress that  the  debt  was  finally  re- 
tired. 

The  post  office  is  in  the  Hill-Mc- 
■Nainar  store  where  Lincoln  served 
as  a  clerk  and  as  postmaster  after 
selling  out  to  Berry. 

The  first  step  in  preserving  the 
site  came  in  1906  when  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  lecturing  at  the 
Old  Salem  Ciiatauqua,  bought  the 
land  on  which  the  village  stood  and 


transferred  it  in  trust  to  the  Chau- 
tauqua association.  In  1917,  the  Old 
Salem  Lincoln  League  was  formed 
in  Petersburg  to  carry  on  research 
and  keep  alive  interest  in  New 
Salem.  The  land,  with  the  consent 
of  Mr.  Hearst,  was  transferred  to 
the  State  of  Illinois  in  1918. 

Actual  restoration  planning  was 
begun  in  1931,  after  $50,000  had 
been  appropriated  by  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly.  The  cornerstone 
for  the  first  reconstructed  build- 1 
ings,  the  second  Lincoln-Berry  store, 
was  laid  November  17,  1932. 

The  only  original  building  in  the 
Park  is  the  Onstot  cooper  shop.  It 
was  built  in  1834,  moved  to  Peters- 
burg in  1840  and  returned  to  New 
Salem  in  1933  by  the  Old  Salem 
Lincoln  League.  In  this  shop  Lin- 
coln studied  BlacksLone,  Shakes- 
peare and  Burns  by  the  flickering 
light  of  a  wood  fire. 


Chess  really  is  a  game  of  war 

one    player    pitting    his  militar\ 

tactics  against  those  of  his  op 
ponent. 


1.  In  this  cooper  shop, 
the  only  original  build- 
ing standing  in  New 
Salem  today,  Lincoln 
and  Isaac  Onstot 
studied  together  by  the 
light  of  the  cooper's 
shavings 


2.  This  building  in 
New  Salem,  111.,  is  a 
faithful  copy  of  the 
original  Lincoln-Berry 
Store,  of  which  Lin- 
coln was  part  owner. 
The  village,  abandoned 
in  1839,  is  now  being 
rebuilt 


Plan  New  Work  Al 
New  Salem  Part 

Mentor    Graham  School 
To  Be  Restored. 

Plans  are  now  complete  for  res- 
toration on  its  original  site  of  the 
Mentor  Graham  school  at  New 
Salem  state  park  where  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  a  young  man  studied 
mathematics,  history  and  grammar, 
Charles  P.  Casey,  assistant  director 
of  the  state  department  of  public 
works  and  buildings,  said  yesterday. 

Casey  said  the  recreated  village 
which  will  be  the  scene  of  dedica- 
tory rites  for  a  new  U.  S.  post- 
office  tomorrow,  attracted  more 
than  270,000  visitors  last  year.  The 
postoffice  is  in  the  Hill-McNamar 
store  where  Lincoln  served  as  a 
clerk  and  as  postmaster  after  sell- 
ing out  to  William  F.  Berry. 

Work  is  progressing  on  the  re- 
creation of  the  Rutledge-Camron 
combination  saw  and  grist  mill  on 
the  Sangamon  river.  The  mill  will 
operate  exactly  as  did  the  original 
and  will  be  completed  during  the 
1940  season.  It  was  on  the  dam  by 
the  mill  late  in  April,  1831,  that  a 
flatboat  with  Lincoln  and  three 
others  on  board  became  stuck.  That 
was  Lincoln's  first  sight  of  the 
village. 

Plans  are  90  per  cent  complete, 
Casey  said,  for  reconstructing  the 
Hill  carding  mill  between  Martin 
Waddell's  residence  and  Dr.  Fran- 
cis Regnier's  office  on  the  north 
side  of  the  village's  main  street. 
The  carding  mill  which  operated 
between  1835  and  1839  when  it  was 
moved  to  Petersburg,  will  be  pow- 
ered by  oxen  and  will  prepare  raw 
wool  for  curling  and  spinning. 

The  state  also  has  plans  to  re- 
construct the  original  Lincoln- 
Berry  store  in  which  the  two  men 
started  business  in  the  fall  of  1832. 
The  store  building  will  be  located 
opposite  and  three  doors  west  from 
the  present  Lincoln-Berry  store 
restoration  to  which  the  partners 
moved  early  in  1833.  The  second 
store  was  unsuccessful  and  Lin- 
coln sold  his  interest  to  Berry  in 
the  summer  of  the  same  year. 

Attendance  figures  for  1939 
showed  276,069  persons  were  regis- 
tered, a  gain  of  44,000  over  1938. 
Largest  attendance  was  in  July 
with  49,366  visitors.  July  was  sec- 
ond and  October  third. 


Summer  holiday  periods  brought 
the  greatest  daily  attendance.  An 
all-time  high  was  set  over  the  La- 
bor day  holiday  when  10,642  per- 
sons were  in  the  park.  The  July 
4  holiday  drew  a  crowd  of  8,932, 
and  8,148  were  recorded  during  the 
Memorial  day  holiday. 

Every  state  in  the  Union  was 
represented  in  1939  as  well  as  Ha- 
waii, Puerto  Rico,  Alaska  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Foreign 
lands  included  France,  Persia,  Rus- 
sia, Italy,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Panama, 
Ireland,  Argentina,  Australia,  Eng- 
land, Canada,  China,  Japan,  Af- 
rica, India,  Syria,  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, Denmark,  Germany,  Poland 
Scotland,  Sweden,  Wales,  Norwaj 
and  Bermuda. 


street  scene  in  rebuilt  New  Salem,  111.,  as  it  was  l^ye&n 


ago 

BY   MARTHA  E.   BON  HAM 

C.^ntral  I'l  e-s  Coi  i  espoiuh'ii  t 

NEW  SALEM,  ILL.  —  In  both 
the  popular  stage  play  ol 
Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois  and 
in  the  movie,  The  Young  Mr. 
Lincoln,  the  early  scenes  are  laid 
in  New  Salem,  where  Lincoln 
spent  six  of  the  most  formative 
years  of  his  life.  Now  the  village 
that  knew  Lincoln  so  well  is  mak- 
ing a  definite  claim  to  everlasting 
fame. 

Eventful  were  those  six  years 
trom  1831  when  a  tall,  awkward 
youth  arrived  in  New  Salem  to 
take  a  job  in  the  country  store,  un- 
til 1837  when  a  rather  solemn  ap- 
pearing man  said  goodby  to  his 
village  friends,  and,  on  a  borrowed 
horse,  set  out  for  Springfield  to 
begin  his  career  as  a  lawyer. 

It  was  in  New  Salem  that  Lin- 
coln made  great  strides  in  his 
quest  for  knowledge.  Here  it  was 
that  he  had  his  first  experience  of 
being  in  business  for  himself.  It 
was  uhile  he  was  a  storekeeper  in 
this  village  that  he  acquired  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws 
of  England  and  decided  to  become 
a  lawyer. 


The  store  did  not- prove  to  be  suc- 
cessful. After  two  years,  Lincoln 
disposed  of  his  share  and  was  left 
greatly  in  debt. 

The  cooper  shop  is  the  only  orig- 
inal building  in  the  group.  It  was 
moved  to  Petersburg  in  1840  and 
returned  to  New  Salem  when  the 
restoration  began.  Lincoln  was  a 
close  friend  of  the  cooper's  son, 
and  they  often  read  Shakespeare 
and  Burns  by  the  light  of  the  fire 
kindled  by  the  cooper's  shavings. 

The  Rutledge  tavern,  originally 
built  by  James  Rutledge,  the  fa- 
ther of  Ann,  is  the  largest  build- 
ing in  the  village.  When  Lincoln 
boarded  at  the  tavern,  he  slept  in 
the  loft. 

Goes  to  Legislature 
In  1834  Lincoln  v/as  elected  to 
the  Illinois  assembly  and  it  be- 
came necessary  for  him  to  spend 
part  of  his  time  in  Vandalia,  the 
capital  of  the  state  at  that  time. 
He  was  always  happy  to  return  to 
his  friends  in  New  Salem  when  his 
legislati\'e  duties  were  over. 

The  tragic  story  of  Lincoln  and 
Ann  Rutledge  is  well  known.  It  is 
bclic\-ed    that    they    planned  to 

marry    after   Ann   had   attended  Lm.i  k,.  ...>.  .^....v..  .^.....p,  

TUinnis  college  at  Jackson\'ille  lor  had  not  been  for  this  dam,  L 


Rutledge  tavern  where  Abraham  Lincoln  met  his  flrst  love, 
/i/'  ^  Ana  Rutledge. 


coin  would  never  ha\'e  known 
New  Salem. 

The  Boat  Incident 

In  April,  183L  a  flatboat  bound 
for  New  Orleans  became  stranded 
on  the  mill  dam  on  the  Sangamon 
river  near  New  Salem.  The  boat 
stuck  there  for  24  hours.  The 
whole  \  illage  turned  out  to  shout 
directions  and  watch  the  four  men 
endeavor  to  free  their  boat.  One 
of  the  men,  a  young  fellow  dressed 
in  blue  homespun  jeans,  seemed 
to  have  a  plan  of  his  own  which 
finally  proved  successful. 

The  ingenuity  which  the  young 
man  had  shown  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  the  crowd  on  the 
bank.  As  a  result  of  this  incident, 
Mr.  Offut,  the  owner  of  the  boat, 

vo..^..o   ...   -  became  acquamtod  with  the  people 

purchases  have  been  made  by  the  jof  New  Salem  and  decided  that  the 
state.  The  village  is  now  a  part "  " 
of  a   park   of  about   225  acrees, 
known  as  the  New  Salem  state 
park. 

Two  projects  are  under  con- 
struction at  present,  the  Hill  card- 
ing mill  and  the  dam  and  grist 
mill  Oil  the  Sangamon  river.  The 
reconstruction  of  the  Cameron 
mill  dam  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  undertakings,  for  if  it 


a  Vear  and  when  Lincoln  would  be 
making  enough  to  support  a  fam- 
ily. During  the  summer  of  1835 
the  Rutledge  family  moved  to  a 
farm  near  Sand  Ridge,  and  Lin- 
coln made  regular  trips  to  the 
Rutledge  home.  The  August  of 
that  year  was  \  ery  dry,  and  many 
of  the  settlers  suffered  from  ma- 
laria. Among  the  victims  of  the 
fever  was  Ann  Rutledge.  Her 
death  affected  him  for  many 
months  afterward. 

The  state  of  Illinois  is  continu- 
ing the  reconstruction  of  New  Sa- 
lem. Much  research  is  necessary. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to 
plant  trees,  flowers  and  vegetables 
that  grew  in  the  early  village. 
At  various  limes  additional  land 


friendly  village  would  be  a  good 
place  to  open  a  general  stone.  He 
asked  his  skillful  as.sistant  on  the 
boat  to  return  as  a  clerk  in  the 
store. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  in  the 
following  July,  Abriham  Lincoln 
became  a  citizen  of  the  village 
where  he  met  situations  and  made 
decisions  that  had  a  permanent  in- 
fluence not  only  upon  his  life,  but 
also  on  that  of  a  nation. 


Postoffice  Where  Civil  War 
President  Held  Job  Reopened 

Emancipator's  First  Government  Employment 
in  Role  of  $25-a-Year  Man  in  Illinois  Hamlet 


NEW  SALEM  (111.)  Feb.  12. 
(/P)_The  county  postoffice  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  held  his  first 
government  job  was  reopened  to- 
day with  elaborate  ceremony  as  a 
new  memorial  to  the  Civil  War 
President. 

The  little  known  story  of  Lin- 
coln's humble  role  as  a  $25-a-year 
rural  postmaster  was  retold  to 


how  to  direct  the  activities  of 
other  men." 
POSTOFFICE  MOVED 

In  the  log  structure  counter- 
part of  the  original  Hill-McNa- 
mar  store  where  Lincoln  clerked 
when  not  sorting  the  mail,  the 
first  letter  to  leave  New  Salem 
since  1836  when  Po.stmaster  Lm- 


PRAISE  LINCOLN — Alf  M.  London,  left,  and  James  A. 
Farlev  at  reopening  of  postoffice  where  Lincoln  worked. 

'  r  J         I  Wlrephoto 


hundreds  gathered  in  this  little 
Jiog  cabin  hamlet  where  the 
Emancipator  got  his  start  as  a 
politician  and  statesman. 

FARLEY  OFFICIATES 

Thousands  of  letters,  most  of 
them  for  collectors  seeking  the 
"Lincoln's  New  Salem"  cachet, 
were  sent  to  the  office  for  the 
formal  dedication  of  the  log  post- 
office  by  Postmaster  General 
James  A.  Farley. 

"In  this  age  of  dictatorship  and 
government  by  cruel  violence,  it 
is  heartening  to  recall  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  a  product  of 
democratic  government,"  Farley 
declared  in  an  address.  "His  rise 
to  eminence  and  immortality  in 
the  annals  of  statecraft  would 
have  been  impossible  under  any 
other  .system." 

Reviewing  Lincoln's  develop- 
ment into  a  country  lawyer  and 
legislator  in  this  prairie  village, 
Farley  said  "it  was  here  that  he 
learned  the  essential  lessons  of 


coin  lost  his  job,  was  postmarked. 
The  postoffice  at  that  time  was 
moved  to  near-by  Petersburg  and 
Lincoln  left  a  year  later  for 
Springyfield  to  practice  law. 

The  postoffice  was  opened  with 
more  ceremony  than  this  village 
ever  saw  in  Lincoln's  day.  An 
old-fashioned  stagecoach  carried 
one  batch  of  mail  to  the  prairie 
town  before  the  dedication,  which 
was  climaxed  with  the  delivery 
of  other  mailbags  dropped  from 
a  modern  airliner  circling  over 
the  village. 

OTHER  ODD  JOBS 

Lincoln  was  postmaster  of  New 
Salem  for  three  year.s— from  1833 
to  1836.  He  augmented  his  post- 
al earnings  of  $25  to  $30  a  year 
by  clerking,  harvesting,  survey- 
ing and  other  odd  jobs. 

Here  he  studied  law  from  bor- 
rowed books  and  campaigned  for 
election  to  the  State  Legislature. 
His  postal  receipts  he  kept  in  an! 
old  blue  sock  tucked  away  under  j 
his  hardwood  desk. 


Log  Cabin  Dedicated 


Farley    reopens    Illinois    postoffice  where 
President  served  in  early  years 


As  Lincoln  Memorial 


■  \  0 


Lincoln's  New  Salem,  111.,  Feb.  12 
(.ip,_A  litUe  log  cabin  in  the  vallage 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  once  served 
as  a  country  postmaster  was  dedi- 
cated as  a  memorial  to  the  Civil 
War  Prebidenc  today  in  the  presence 
of  8.000  spectators, 

Postnia.ster  General  James  A.  Par- 
ley, reopening  the  postoffice  for  the 
first  time  since  Lincoln  lost  his  job 
as  postmaster  more  .han  a  century 
ago,  said  the  experience  as  post- 
master and  small-town  politician 
provided  ■■the  groundworlc  of  his  long 
and  useful  public  career." 

Lincoln's  successm  as  postmaster, 
young  John  W.  Gellerman.  took  hi3 
oath  of  office  from"  arley  and  be- 
gan sorting  thousands  of  letteis, 
most  of  thent  .sent  by  c  Hectors  seek- 
ing the  "Lincoln's  New  Salem ' 
cachet. 

As  Farley  finished  speaking  and 
sal  down,  a  voice  from  the  audience 
cried.  "The  Democratic  nominee  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
has  Just  spoken "  Farley  gave  no 
indication  that  he  heard  tire  re- 
mark. 

The  reremonies  opened  with  de 
iverv  of  mail  to  the  log  replica  u 
the  old  HiU-McNamar  store  wheie 
Lincoln  sorted  the  mail  at  a  little 
,)ardwood  desk  and  were  climaxed  by 
something  the  great  emancipator 
never  si;w— a    mail    plane  ciiclins 


over  the  little  recreated  hamlet  that 
is  now  a  state  park  and  dropping  a 
bag  of  mail. 

Speaking  on  the  131st  anniversary 
of  the  Civil  War  President's  birth, 
Farley  praised  Lincoln  as  "a  poli- 
tician in  the  finest  sense  becaiise  he 
understood  the  art  of  dealing  with 
human  beings" 

"The  'very  qualities  which  his 
hasty  and  short  sighted  contempor- 
aries misjudged  for  weakness,  real- 
ly constituted  the  key  to  Lincoln's 
strength  and  greatness,"  he  de- 
clared. 

Recalling  Lincoln's  rise  from  a 
backwoods  boy  to  President,  Farley 
said,  "in  this  age  of  dictatorship  and 
government  by  violence,  it  is  heart- 
ening to  recall  that  Abraham  was  a 
product  of  democratic  government." 

The  combination  log  store  and 
postoffice  where  Lincoln  worked 
i  from  1833  lo  1836  tumbled  into  decay 
as  the  village  declined  in  popula- 
tion not  long  after  Lincoln  left  for 
nearby  Springfield.  Tile  present 
structure  was  re'ouilt  on  the  site  of 
the  original  cabin. 

It  was  in  New  Salem  where  Lin- 
coln held  his  first  government  job 
and  campaigned  for  election  to  the 
state  Legislature  while  handing  out 
the  mail  to  his  neighbors. 


l..-\NDO\  A'ISITS  MXCOI.N  TOSTOrFICi:  —  Po.?tmastcr  John  W.  Gcllcnii;i n,  ri^hi 
.■^hows  Alf  M.  Landon,  former  governor  of  Kansas  and  1936  Republican  presidential  nominee 
a  letter  prepared  for  mailing  today  m  the  rebuilt  log  postoffice  at  Lincohi's  New  Salem,  of- 


I  liciall.y  opened  today.    (Described  in  Saturday's  Magazine  Section. 


Landori  and  Farley  Laud  Lincoln 


After  110  Years 

OERVICE  will  be  resumed  at  a  postoftice  which  v\as  established 
^  more  than  110  years  ago  when  on  Monday  Postmaster  James 
A,  Fai  lcy  dedicates  the  restored  building  which  once  housed  the 
general  store  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  clerk  in  New 
Salem,  III,  The  official  designation  will  become  Lincoln's  New 
Salem,  Inliodueing  Mr.  Farley  will  be  Logan  Hay,  Springfield 
altorney  and  descendant  of  John  Hay,  who  is  president  of  the 
.'ibi'aham  Lincoln  Association  of  Springfield.  Other  speakers  will 
00  U.  S,  Senators  James  H,  Slaltciy  and  Scolt  Lucas  of  Illinoii, 
Rajmond  J.  Keiley,  National  Commaiuler  of  the  American  Leyioii 
snd  Gov.  Henry  Horner.  The  celebration  will  be  heard  over 
WEISR  and  the  Blue  Network  of  Ihr  National  Ernadrastiiig  Tom- 
pany  at  2:,JU  P. 


Air  M.  Landon,  left,  1936  Republican  Presidential  candidate,  and 
ianies  A.  Farley,  Democratic  national  chairman,  converse  earnestly  or 
iilalform  at  Springfield,  111.,  from  which  both  spoke  on  eve  of  Abraham 
l.iiicoln's  birthday  anniversary.  Both  praised  the  Civil  War  President  as  a 
urst-rjile  political  leader.  Associated  Press  Wirephoto 


I  Farley  Reopens  Postoffice 
'Where  Abe  Lincoln  Worked 

NEW  SALEM,  III,,  Feb.  12  (/Pj-~ 
The  County  Postoffice  where  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  held  his  first  govern- 
ment job  was  reopened  today  with 
elaborate  ceremony  as  a  new  me- 
morial to  the  Civil  War  president. 
The  little-known  story  of  Lincoln's 
humble  role  as  a  $25-a-year  rural 
postmaster  was  retold  to  hundreds 
gathered  in  this  little  log  ca'iin 
hamlet  where  the  emancipator  got 
his  start  as  a  politician  and  states- 
man. 

Thousands  of  letters,  most  of 
them  for  collectors  seeking  the 
"Lincoln's  New  Salem"  cachet, 
were  sent  to  the  office  for  the 
formal  dedication  of  the  log  post- 
office  by  Postmaster  General 
James  A.  Farley. 

"In  this  age  of  dictatorship  and 
government  by  cruel  violence  it  is 
heartening  to  recall  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  product  of  demo- 
cratic government,"  Mr.  Farley  de- 
clared. 


MEMORIAL  LOCATED  WHERE  LINCOLN  SORTED  MAIL 


REBUILT — The  rebuilt  log  postoffice  at  New  Salem 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  held  his  first  government 


was  reopened  yesterday  as  memorial  to  the  Civil  War 
President.    Alf  AA   London  is  shown  at  postoffice 


Bill  us  ono  licars  Gene  BoekLT, 
a  yoLin;;  guido  sleeperl  in  Lin- 
coln lore,  ontluisiaslically  tell 
.■iIkhii  llif  plans  tor  II. <>  lulLiri'. 
nrii'  wiindcrs  il  Ihr  la.sl;  ol  ir- 
siMiiim  Ni'vv  S,-ili'in  r;in  I'vri  no 
■  ■;;lli(l  cciinplf'l  ('  by  iK  pnuiipli  rs. 

I  i||iniah-'ly  r>\c\i  ^Imp  vmII  l.n 
\^  iii  K''!!.  Ills!  ;is  il  \v  111  1  lio 
.■;iil\  ipivs. 

rin-r.-   IS  .-v,:-n   liilk   ■,!  1 

glJCSC.      rhil'ks.  plUS. 

hinM's  iiiani  nl.  will  jus!  as  lliry 
(liil  n\M|-  a  crillui-.s'  a;-'U. 

In  sliiirl,  lo  leave  the  Liin-ulii 
Nalional  'iMenioi'ial  ilij;li\>-a 
a  point,  20  miles  northwesi  uC 
-Sprinjitield  and  enter  Njw  Salem 
.Siale  Park  is  like  reUirninL;  to 
the  nearly  part  ot  the  last  cen- 
tury. From  a  log  structure  a 
guide  steps  forth,  and  the  storv 
ot  New  Salem  and  its  settlers 
slowly  unravels  as  we  stroll  over  t«s,<»iii 
the  ground  so  familiar  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  many  yeai\s  ago. 
A  soft,  carpet  of  snow,  a  clear 
sk'>'.  a  light  breeze  bearing 
fresh  odors  of  the  countryside, 
cliirping  sparrows  flitting  hc- 
Lwi-en  trees — such  is  the  seltiii'.,'. 
From  a  tall  wooden  flagpo 
softl.\'  floats  a  flag  with  U'l  .■-lais. 
And  over  all  is  a  peaceful  rp.ni't 
-■-as  if  the  inhabitants  of  ihn 
lo;,'   cabins    were    sleepini^    lalo  I 

in  the  mornins  LANDON  SURVEYS  REBUILT  POSTOFFICE 


_       ,    ^.  ,        .    Alf  M.  Laiidon,  lOMG  Reptiblicatf 

Jr-resulential  nominee,  is  shown  as  he  surveyed  the  rebuilt  log  postoffice  at  New  Sa- 
lem, 111.  The  office  was  reopened  yesterday  for  the  first  time  since  Abraham  Lin- 
coln lost  his  job  as  postmaster  a  century  ago.  -    •  ^/p)  wirevhoto 


Lincoln  Postoffice  Dedicated 


Alf  M.  Landon,  1936  Republican  Presidential  nominee,  in  front 
of  the  rebuilt  log  cabin  postoffice  at  Lincoln's  New  Salem,  III. 
Landon  and  Postmaster-General  Farley  took  part  in  ceremonies  reopening  the  rural 
postoffice  where  Abraham  Lincoln  was  po  stmaster  more  than  a  century  ago. 

— Associated  Press  Wirephoto. 


AT  LINCOLN  CEREMONY      ^-  L-don  (lefti  1936  Repubn- 

can  Presidential  candidate,  and  James 
A.  Farley,  Democratic  national  chairman,  conversing  earnestly  on  the  platform  from 
which  both  spoke  in  connection  with  the  Lincoln's  birthday  ceremonies  at  Springfield, 

III.,  last  night.  — Associated  press  Wirephoto. 


Esfimated  15.000  Persons  Saw 
Three-Day  New  Salem  Festival 


New  Salem's  festive  meditation 
f,f  old  times  was  concluded  last 
night  before  the  largest  crowd  to 
witness  any  performance  of  the 
Lincoln  pageant,  presented  m  the 
br>wl  known  to  readers  of  history 
as  "Kelso  Holler." 

Flawless  Indian  summer  wea- 
ther and  visiting  groups  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  state  brought  out 
thousands  to  see  the  weekend  cere- 
inonies  in  the  Lincoln  country. 

The  total  attendance  for  the 
three-day  celebration  was  estimat- 
ed by  Henry  E.  Pend  of  Peters- 
burg president  of  the  Old  Salem 
Lincoln  league,  at  15,000.  Cold  wea- 
ther curtailed  the  turnout  earlier 
in  the  week. 


Success  Despite  Rush 
"The  success  of  the  undertaking 
this  year,  despite  the  rush  neces- 
sary to  be  prepared  and  the  dis- 
agreeable weather  conditions  most 
of  the  time,  hardly  can  "be  ques- 
tioned," Pond  said. 

"Difficulties  almost  always  at- 
tend the  establishment  of  a  prece- 
dent. But,  now  that  the  first  ob 
stacles  have  been  cleared,  we  are 
in  a  position  henceforth  to  leave 
little  tn  chance.  Not  having  to  start 
Virtually'  from  scratch,  we  shall  be 


her  :n  the  season,  probably  in  Aug- 
ust. , 

Many  flattering  things  have 
been  sa'id  about  our  efforts.  That 
pleases  us,  of  course.  Unsolicited 
comments  of  that  kind  indicate 
that  we  were  not  too  ambitious  m 
hoping  that  the  Lincoln  festival 
would  become  in  time  a  sort  of 
American  Oberammergau,  an  ar- 
tistic and  patriotic  national  cere- 
mcoy," 

Amateurs  Show  Competence 

■It  is  significant  that,  notwith-; 
standing  certain  weaknesses  in  the 
script,  direction,  and  acting,  th? 
Lincoln  play  does  wear  well.  A 
second  or  third  view  of  it  does  not 
lessen  one's  admiration  for  the 
amateur  competence  of  the  cast 
and  for  the  sponsors  courage  m 
tackling  a  job  so  formidable. 

This  is  the  shrine  of  a  people 
still  audacious  and  not  worn  out, 
a  place  covering  400  acres  with  log 
cabins  and  frontier  stores,  tavern, 
and  post-office.  The  restoration 
has  cost  the  state  approximately 
$1  200.000  so  far,  but  the  value  of 
New  Salem  to  Illinois  and  to  the 
nation  is  agreed  to  be  such  that 
practically  a  millic-i  and  a  quarter 
dollars  is  mere  chicken  feed,  rela- 
tive!/. 


'J 


More  and  More,  the  Center  of  World  Attention 


Lincola  was  used 

as    a    campaigTi  ^^^^M^"^ 

Ing  (he  presiden-  8s^^i5v5;,^^'*mms8«*^W^:^<?i*a 
tial  campaign  of 

I860.  ^^i^^i^'t'f^' 

Street  scene  in  rebuUt  New  Salem.  111.,  as  it  was  100  year.     "  V  Bulledge  tavern  where  Abraham  Lincoln  met  his  first  lov.. 


ago. 


Ana  Butledge. 


Modern  Progress  And  Pioneer 
Simplicity  Share  Limelight  In 
JieQpening  Lincoln  Postottice 


Unlike  the  ceieiiiony  which  rc 
opened  New  .--alcni  as  a  peimancnt 
public  shrine,  dcdicalioi.  of  the  old 
pioncei-  postottice  ycstciday  was 
an  occasion  which  h  ghlishted 
rapid  pro-ress  ot  American  civiliza- 
tion in  sharp  coiUi-asls. 

Asamst  a  backstop  of  pioneer 
s  mplieity.  a  new  streamlined  gen- 
eration gave  tribute  with  modern 
instruments  to  an  old  historic  out- 
post, a  lone  settlement  the  memory 
of  vvhich  will  forever  be  kept  alive 
be-ause  Abraham  Lincoln  spent  the 
early  years  o£  his  lie  there-and 
because  he  was  in  fact  Its  first 
efficient  postmasli  r. 

There  was  an  amazing  difference 
between  i-leek  motor  cars,  trucks 
carrying  sound  equipment  and  sev- 
eral thousand  citzens  attired  in 
modern  garb  milling  about  a  cluster 
of  prairie  cabins. 

There  \\as  sharp  contrast,  too, 
in  the  formal  setting— the  post- 
office  cabin  dwarfed  like  a  doll's 
house  under  the  billowing  top  of 
a  huge  circus  tent,  with  a  speaker's 
stand,  press  row  and  bandstand 
flanking  two  sides,  and  long  rows 
of  spectators'  benches  spanning  the 
sawdust  covered  clay  floor. 

Furnaces  Heat  Tent.  business. 
Other  modern  touches  were  two 
furnaces  with  roaring  oil  fires, 
blowing  waves  of  heat  into  opposite 
ends  of  the  tent  enclosure,  an  array 
of  radio  equipment  with  wires 
strung  over  the  small  cabin,  and  a 
battery  of  photo  floodlamps  which 
cast  Changing  shadows  on  a  small 
sign  swinging  below  the  cabin  caves 
bearing  the  words,  '•Lincoln's  New 
Salem  Postoffice." 

The  day  was  bleak  and,  accord- 
ing to  old  timers,  "pretty  good 
New  Salem  winter  weather  consid- 
ering everything." 

Outside  the  tent  the  village  It- 
self presented  a  perfect  winter 
scene.  On  surrounding  snow- 
spotted  hills  and  down  in  the  nar- 
row, winding  Sangamon  river  val- 
ley there  were  the  same  bare 
white  oaks,  black  walnuts,  maples 
and  elms,  timber  which  provided 
prime  shelter  and  fuel  for  the  orig- 
inal settlement  and  which  was 
used  again  when  state  architects 
camo  to  rebuild  the  town.   


'5'and  U.  S.  Senators  Scott  W.  Lucas 
!and  James  M.  Slattery  as  pasi.cn- 
gcrs. 

A  small  sack  of  specially  marked 
mail  nestled  in  back  ot  I'^arloy  as 
the  old  coach  rambled  down  the 
main  street.  Anderson,  a  veteran 
driver  of  coaches  and  fours,  han- 
dled the  team  with  skill,  stocrin- 


There  were  a  number  of  flare- 
backs    to    practices    and  customs 

died  the  team  with  skill,  --""4'"'ter  LinSlii"  Sam  KnudLn.'^tf 
:hc  coach  without  a  hitch  to  a  stop  "^^^    '  ,^,7°'  a  tasseled 

near  a  row  of  stumps  at  the  end  ^P-^cf-ld,^^  clad  ^^^^^    ^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

of  the  trail.  galloped  pony  express  ttyl-  all 

Press  representatives  and  cam- j^^^^'^^.^^  ^^.^^.^^  y^^^.„.,^i,eid  along  the 
cramen  from    all  types  of  news- ^^^^^^^  ^  modern  Lincoln 

pancrs   and   publications   crowded  ^^^.^     high.vay,     carrying  some 
ihe  press  section.    They  were  aug- ^^^^^^.^   hundred   letters   from  the 
mented  by  a  swarm  of  candid  cam-  ^j^j.^^am  Lincoln   Memorial  Gar- 
ora  fans  who  brought  along  their        association  in  his  saddlebags, 
own  flash  equipment,  and  kept  up  Scouts  (^arry  Mai. 

a  barrage  of  shots  from  the  time  ^^^^^^  hundred  and  four  Boy 
notables  filed  into  the  tent  until  members  of  the  Abraham 

John  A.  Gellcrman,  of  Petersburg,  ^jj^^^^Q,,^  council,  hiked  the  old  trail 
icceivcd  his  commission  as  post-  j,^  iclays,  toting  a,  sack  with  580 
ir  .stcr  at  the  end  of  the  program,  special   letters   for    the  occasion. 

There  was  the     carnival  touch,  They     traveled     the     old  route 
too,  in  a  hot  dog  stand  in  a  cabin  through     Sangamo  Toj^'" 
at  the  far  end  of  the  village,  with  Athens,   and  ^^"^  '^'^ 
the  aroma  of  hot  coffee  blending  Sangamon  and  Rolls  toid  alool 
with  a  sharp  wind  blowing  from  reach  their  ob,iective. 
nearby  prai.ies  across  the  hill,  and     And   when   Postmaster  Geneial 
Tc  owd  o    hungry  spectators  fur- Farley  was  concluding  his  speech, 
mSh:;^he  pro^ietor  a  land  ^-ce  the  n.tor  .  a^  maa^e^r.^ 

a  sack  containing  more  than  tv.o 
hundred  other  letters  in  the  vil- 
lage clearing. 

Even  the  old  stagecoach  mode  of 
transportation  was  revived  when 
Postmaster  Farley  rode  to  the  tent 
atop  a  four  horse  carriage  with 
Dorsey  B.  Anderson,  postmaster  at 
the  National  Livestock  Yards  in 
East  St.  Louis,  holding  the  rems, 


DAILYilNE^rS 


street  scene  in  rebuilt  New  Salem,  III.,  as  it  was  100  year» 
ago. 

LINCOLN'S  TOWN 
LIVES  AGAIN  ... 

Now,  100  years  after  the  decline  of  New 
Salem,  III.,  the  village  where  Abraham  Lin- 
coln spent  six  formative  years,  is  living 
again.  Sixteen  of  the  old  cabins  have  been 
rebuilt  on  original  sites.  The  store  where 
Lincoln  weighed  out  a  pound  of  tea  looks 
much  like  it  did  in  the  old  days. 


Kutleilge  tavern  where  Abraham  Lincoln  met  bis  first  love 
Ana  Kutledge; 


New  Salem 
Highlights 

Thousands  of  letters  poured 
into  a  slot  in  the  newly  decor- 
ated postoffice  cabin  during  and 
after  the  dedication  ceremonies. 
All  of  them  were  marked  with  a 
special  cachet  commemorating 
the  event.  The  state  provided 
an  illustrated  envelope  cover  to 
the  public.  In  addition,  there 
were  special  covers  prepared  by 
the  Poor  Richard  Press,  of  Chi- 
cago; special  air  mail  envelopes 
designed  by  stamp  collectois; 
commemorative  covers  printed 
oy  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  the 
3t.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  a 
3core  of  other  unusual  types  of 
stationery. 


T.  J.  Borucki,  of  Berwyn, 
whose  hobby  is  coin  collecting, 
donated  complete  cards  of  buf- 
falo nickels  and  Lincoln  pennies 
to  the  museum  collection  at  the 
park.  The  former  contained 
5ixty-nine  perfect  coins,  and  the 
latter  qjghty-nine.  Borucki  said 
the  gift  completes  a  task  he  be- 
?an  several  years  ago.  He  has 
already  donated  similar  collec- 
tions to  the  Chicago  Historical 
Uibrary,  Lincoln  Memorial  uni- 
versity at  Harrogate,  Tenn.; 
Father  Coughlin,  the  radio  priest, 
and  Dr.  Preston  Bradley,  noted 
Chicago  clergyman.  George  H. 
Luker,  head  of  the  state  park  di- 
vision, accepted  the  gift  on  be- 
half of  the  state. 


Postmasters  from  other  cities 
aided  Postmaster  John  A.  Gel- 
lerman  in  his  crowded  cabin  of- 
fice as  a  deluge  of  special  mail 
filled  every  corner  of  the  small 
structure.  Included  in  the  group 
was  Rufus  Jackson,  postmaster 
at  St.  Louis. 


One  hundred  and  four  local 
Boy  Scouts,  all  members  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  council,  car- 
ried a  sack  of  mail  afoot  in  re- 
lays across  the  old  Lincoln  trail. 
William  Dobbs,  of  Troop  16, 
started  at  the  postoffice  and 
Stuart  Ruch,  jr.,  plumped  the 
sack  down  on  Postmaster  Gel- 
lerman's  counter  in  the  post- 
office  cabin  at  New  Salem.  Cov- 
ering the  old  Sangamo  Town- 
Athens  route,  the  boys  were 
forced  to  ferry  the  Sang^imon 
river  at  Rolls  Ford.    Dob  Arm- 


brust  carried  it  across  on  a  layer 
of  thin  melting  ice  at  that  spot. 
Scoutmasters  who  supervised  the 
trip  included  Stuart  Ruch,  sr., 
troop  9;  Hall  Vidcmour,  troop 
16;  John  Wilson,  troop  19;  Ray 
Merer,  troop  28,  and  Dr.  Ray- 
mond C.  Walters,  Iroop  35.  The 
trip  started  at  9  a.  m.  and  ended 
at  1:45  p.  m.  The  troops  are 
members  of  an  organization 
known  as  the  Lincoln  Neighbor- 
hood Scouting  league,  and  all 
its  members  have  walked  the 
trail  as  part  of  their  regular 
training. 


The  element  of  bad  weather 
was  overcome  in  great  measure 
by  the  huge  80.\120  foot  tent 
which  Walter  C.  Armbruster 
erected  at  the  scene  for  his  firm, 
R.  H.  Armbruster  &  Co.  Arm- 
bruster admitted  it  was  one  of 
the  "toughest"  jobs  he  has  had 
to  meet  in  his  long  career  as  a  i 
tent  man.  Every  comfort  pos- 
sible was  provided  spectators. 
The  ground  was  covered  with 
sawdust,  six  foot  canvass  run- 
ners were  laid  on  the  aisles,  and 
two  oil  burning  furnaces  were 
installed  at  opposite  ends.  Rig- 
gers experienced  difficulty  in 
getting  canvas  o\er  the  cabin 
due  to  a  thick  coating  of  ice  on 
the  roof. 
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G.A.R.  Veterans  Visit 
New  Salem  Village  as 
Eiicampment  Here  Ends 


The  Grand  Army  o[  the  Republic, 
which  closed  business  sessions  of  the 
74th  annual  encampment  here 
Thursday,  today  centered  its  in- 
terest on  New  Salem  as  members 
trudged  and  rode  through  the  re- 
constructed village  where  their 
Civil  War  leader,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
spent  his  early  mandhood. 

Many  of  the  Grand  Army  men 
were  paying  their  first  visit,  and 
perhaps  their  last,  to  New  Salem 
and  all  were  impressed  with  the 
surroundings.  Many  additional 
buildings  have  been  reconstructed 
since  1932,  when  the  last  encamp- 
ment was  held  here. 

Late  in  the  day  most  of  the  vet- 
erans will  start  for  their  homes  to 
recount  for  relatives  and  friends 
the  thrills  of  their  journey  to 
Springfield  and  the  honors  bestowed 
on  them. 

Commander  -  in  -  Chief  W.  W. 
Nixon,  94,  of  Jewell.  Kan.,  who  was 
elected  Thursday,  conferred  for  a 
short  time  today  with  aides  relative 
to  operation  of  the  G.  A.  R.  during 
the  ensuing  year  and  plans  for  the 
1941  encampment,  a  site  for  which 
will  be  selected  shortly  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  when  necessary  appropria- 
tions have  been  made  by  cities  and 
states  extending  invitations,  St. 
Louis,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Holly- 
wood and  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
are  seeking  next  year's  encampment 
The  G.  A.  R.  executive  committee 
will  choose  between  them. 

Other  officers  elected  and  ap 
pointed  are:  Thomas  Ambrose.  Chi- 
cago, senior  vice  commander;  Rus 
tan  C.  Reed,  Seattle,  junior  vice 
commander;  Dr.  Edward  II.  Cowan 
•Crawfordsville,  Ind  .  sergeon-gen- 
eral;  Rev.  Jotliua  C.  Pearce,  Den- 
ver,'  chaplain-m-chicf;  Thomas  J 
Noll,  Des  Moines,  la.;  judge  advo- 
cate-general; Col.  Russell  Martin 
Los  Angeles,  adjutant-general,  and 
iss  Katherine  R.  A.  Flood,  secre 
Ir'ary 


Ofli^ially  registered  for  this  year's 
encampment  were  98  Grand  Army 


ili;4ij--;^;«4milQlLjvho  foughtjn 


The  free  concei  t  of  the  iJ7  S. 
Marine  hand,  here  for  the  encamp- 
ment, was  attended  by  a  crowd 
estimated  at  10,000  in  the  state 
armory  Thursday  night.  All  of  the 
7,500  seats  were  filled  and  hundreds 
stood  throughout  the  numbers,  ap- 
plauding loudly  at  the  conclusion 
of  each. 

Captain  William  F.  Santelman, 
director,  was  presented  with  a  baton 
from  wood  of  the  fii'st  Sangamon 
county  courthouse  by  J.  A.  Landon, 
1819  South  Eighth  street. 
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Lincoln  Is 
Revered  In 
New  Village 

Re-created  Memorials  To 
Great  Emancipator  At 
New  Salem  Impressive 
Sight  to  Visitors 


Illinois  is  truly  "The  Lincoln 
Country."  It  was  in  Illinois  that 
the  immortal  Civil  War  President 
grew  to  his  full  stature,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  rugged  frontier  life 
in  New  Salem,  and  his  struggles  to 
succeed  almost  overwhelming  odds, 
enabled  him  to  face  the  black  days 
of  the  War  between  the  States  with 
courage  and  determination. 

Shrines  to  His  Memory. 

Visitors  to  Illinois  today  see  on  all 
sides  the  reverence  with  which  his 
memory  is  held.  Most  impressive  of 
all  Lincoln  memorials  is  the  "Lin- 
coln Village" — New  Salem — 20  miles 
northwest  of  Springfield,  the  State 
Capitol.  It  was  at  New  Salem  that 
Lincoln  entered  polities,  little 
dreaming  that  his  career  was  to 
culminate  as  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Abraham   Lincoln  came  to  New 
Salem  in  1831,  and  he  resided  there  . 
until   the  spring  of  1837,  when  he  i 
left  for    Springfield    to  enter  the 
pracxire  of  law.  He  left  for  a  time  j 
to  serve  ia  the  Blaclc  Hawk  War,  re-  ^ 
turning  to  spend  tlie  following  years  - 
in  preparing  liimself  for  his  career. 
At  New  Salem,  he  met  Ann  Rut-  , 
ledge,  only  to  lose  her  in  death  a 
short  time  later. 

A'illage  Faithfully  Rebuilt. 

Visitors  to  New  Salem  today,  see 
the  entire  village  as  it  appeared 
during  the  years  Abraham  Lincoln 
lived  there.  Following  the  winding 
footpaths  along  the  dirt  road,  lead- 
ing from  one  log  cabin  past  others 
to  the  central  commons  across 
which  the  Berry -Lincoln  store  and 
Rutledge  Tavern  face  each  other,  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  just  be- 
yond the  hill  is  a  modern  concrete 
highway,  with  its  constant  flow  of 
motor  cars. 

Each  building  Is  built  upon  the 
exact  site  of  the  original,  and  each 
is  an  authentic  reproduction  of  its 
predecessor.  So  faithful  has  the  re- 
construction been  done  that  few 
visitors  can  distinguish  between  the 
original  building  which  housed 
Henry  Onstott's  cooperage,  and  the 
rebuilt  Onstott  home  next  door.  The 
cabins  are  furnished  as  they  origi- 
nally appeared,  even  to  the  stocks 
of  merchandise  on  the  shelves  of 
the  store  operated  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 


Lincoln  Home  and  Tomb. 

In  Springfield,  Illinois,  are  the 
Lincoln  Home  and  Tomb,  which 
annually  attract  thousands  of  vis- 
itors from  all  over  the  world  to  pay 
homage  to  the  memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The  square  white  frame  building 
at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Jack- 
son streets  in  Springfield  looks  like 
many  another  of  the  older  well- 
kept  homes  in  the  city.  Only  the 
flagpole  at  the  corner,  and  the 
bronze  plaque  by  the  gate  give  any 
outward  indication  that  it  is  differ- 
ent from  the  rest.  Upon  entering, 
however,  the  visitor  unconsciously 
speaks  in  subdued  tones,  as  the  at- 
mosphere of  age  and  reverence  en- 
velopes him. 

This,  the  only  home  ever  owned 
by  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  where  he 
^hved  from  1844  until  1861,  is  pre- 
!  served  as  a  memorial,  with  many  of 
the  original  furnishings  actually 
used  by  the  Lincoln  family  during 
1  their  occupancy. 

j  In  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  on  the 
[north  edge  of  town,  is  the  Lincoln 
Tomb,  Its  marble  shaft  rising  high 
above  tlie  base  which  holds  the  sar- 
cophgus  where  rests  the  ashes  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Statues,  Markers,  Cabins. 

Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  restrict 
his  activities  to  the  vicinity  of 
Springfield.  In  his  legal  work  and 
during  his  famou.s  debates  with 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  he  visited 
many  other  cities  in  the  State 
Statues  have  been  erected  at  many 
of  these  points,  markers  indicate 
otliers,  and  visitors  to  Illinois  can 
trace  Lincohi's  career  by  noting 
these  memorials  to  him. 

Among  the  newer  memorials  Is 
the  reconstruction  of  the  home 
which  Abraham  Lincoln's  father 
built  in  1837,  where  he  lived  until 
his  death  in  1851.  This  is  located 
in  Lincoln  Log  Cabin  State  Park,  in 
Coles  County,  near  the  city  of 
Charleston. 

True  Sphit  of  Lincoln. 
Visitors  to  Illinois  capture  the 
true  realization  of  Lincoln's  rugged 
simplicity  from  vi.sits  to  the  memor- 
ials in  the  State.  The  multitudes 
who  annually  pause  in  awed  rever- 
ence at  the  slirines  dedicted  to  his 
immortal  memory,  go  on  their  way 
with  a  feeling  that  they  truly  know 
his  gieatness. 
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Resumes  Where  Abe  Quit 


After  Over  Century  Lincoln's  Postoffice  Open  Again 


Turning  back  the  pages  of  his- 
tory yesterday  another  chapter 
was  added  to  the  reconstruction 
of  the  famed  village  of  New 
Salem  when  "Lincoln's  New 
Salem  Postoffice"  was  dedicat- 
ed on  the  Civil  war  president's 
one  hundred  and  thirty-first 
birthday  anniversary. 

Pictured  above  is  an  old  stage- 
coach carrying  a  sack  of  first 
mail  to  the  postoffice  with  Dor- 
sey  B.  Anderson,  postmaster,  at 
the  National  Livestock  yards  at 
East  St.  Louis,  holding  the  reins, 
and  Postmaster  General  James 
A.  Farley  alongside. 

Standing  in  front  of  the  ve- 
hicle are,  left  to  right:  Con- 
gressman John  C.  Martin  of 
Salem;  State  Treasurer  Louie  E. 
Lewis;  Congressman  James  M. 
Barnes,  Jacksonville;  Harry  B. 
Hershey,  Taylorville,  and  U.  S. 
Senator  Scott  N.  Lucas,  Havana. 
Pictured  below  is  John  A.  Gel- 
lerman,  Petersburg,  receiving  his 
commission  as  postmaster  of  the 
recreated  postoffice  from  Farley 
with  Senator  Lucas  looking  on. 

More  than  five  thousand  per- 
sons attended  the  dedication  de- 
spite cloudy  skies,  and  muddy 
footing.  State  and  national  of- 
ficials were  on  hand  for  the 
dedicatory  program. 


Relive  Lincoln  Days  AtNeiv  Salem 


Picture  at  top:  Margy  Ann,  Mary  Jane  and  Violet  Joan  Beck  with 
tlieir  Uncle,  i>ostmast<'r  John  Gellernian. 

At  bottom:  Rebuilt  Post  Office  at  New  Salem,  111.,  where  Lincoln  was 
Postmaster. 


BY  VIOLET  JOAN  BECK, 

2429  Miner  Street,  7A,  Hoagland 
School. 

I  had  a  very  interesting  Summer 
at  Lincoln's  New  Salem,  111.,  This 
state  park  which  is  dedicated  to 
Abe  Lincoln,  is  located  18  miles 
northwest  of  Springfield.  In  this 
village  Lincoln  lived  six  years  of 
his  life.  He  was  a  clerk  in  a  store; 
this  is  where  he  got  the  name  of 
Honest  Abe.  In  May,  1833,  he  was 
appointed  postmaster. 

A  few  yeai's  later  this  village  was 
deserted  for  the  more  thriving  town 
of  Petersburg.  In  1906  they  started 
a  movement  to  build  this  village 
back  up;  by  1918  si.x  houses  were  put 
back  on  the  original  foundations  and 
gained  the  attention  of  the  world. 

Now  there  are  about  twenty-five 
buildings  in  this  state  park,  and  they 
again  have  a  United  States  post 
office. 

My  uncle,  John  Gellcman,  of 
Petersburg,  111.,  was  appointed  and 
sworn    in    by    Postmaster  General 


Farley  February  12,  1940.  About 
seven  thousand  people  were  at  the 
dedication  as  there  had  not  been 
a  postmaster  in  the  old  log  cabin 
since  Abe  Lincoln. 

The  Government  brought  the  mail 
in  four  different  ways,  by  pony 
express  from  Springfield,  by  air- 
plane fiom  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  by  stage 
coach  from  Petersburg  and  train 
from  Springfield. 

They  will  not  permit  any  cars  or 
bicycles  to  drive  in  this  park.  My 
uncle  and  aunt  have  to  dress  like 
Abe  Lincoln  and  Ann  Rutledgc  did 
in  1833.  My  twin  sisters  and  I,  while 
we  were  visiting  there  three  months 
last  Summer,  dressed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  i)layed  we  were  pioneer 
girls.  We  had  trouble  running  and 
playing  at  first,  because  our  dresses 
reached  the  ground. 

In  our  picture  you  will  see  us  in 
the  long  braids  and  dresses. 

We  met  many  people,  and  have 
autographs  from  all  over  the  world. 

We  correspond  with  many  friends 
we  made. 


Restored  Mill  At  New  Salem 
To  Recall  Times  Of  Lincoln 


/ 


'  The  opening  ^  the  restored  New 
Salem  mill  on  the  Sangamon  river 
next  June  will  recall  many  inci- 
dents in  Abraham  Lincoln's  career 
as  a  mill  hand,  Charles  P.  Casey, 
director  of  the  department  of  pub- 
lic works  and  buildings,  reported 
yesterday  in  summarizing  the  prog- 
ress of  work  at  the  village. 

Casey  reported  the  restoration 
of  the  mill  is  more  than  75  per 
cent  completed.  "The  dam  is  now 
nearing  its  final  stages."  Casey 
said,  "Wooden  gears  and  metal 
parts  are  in  storage  awaiting  in- 
stallation, and  the  rest  of  the 
necessai-y  construction  is  progress- 
ing rapidly.  The  mill  will  be  in 
actual  operation  next  June  and 
will  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the.  village." 

During  the  last  100  years,  the 
Sangamon  river  has  altered  its 
course  around  the  old  dam.  Be- 
cause of  the  channel  change,  state 
park  officials  found  that  to  restore 
the  dam  exactly  as  it  was  on  its 
original  site  would  require  chang- 
ing the  river  back  to  its  initial 
course.  This  would  have  been  an 
expensive  undertaking,  Casey  said. 

State  architects  finally  agreed  to 
allow  the  river  to  maintain  its 
present  channel  and  build  the  dam 
on  its  original  site,  powering  the 
mill  with  impounded  water.  A 
mill  pond  is  now  under  construc- 
tion south  of  the  dam  to  be  supplied 
with  water  pumped  from  the  river. 
A  pumping  station  which  will  pump 
the  water  from  the  river  to  the 
pond  is  almost  completed. 

In  order  to  construct  the  mill 
pond,  dispose  of  the  excess  excava- 
tion, provide  a  proper  setting  for 
the  mill,  and  landscape  the  histor- 
ical spot,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  state  to  purchase  |wenty-seven 
additional  acres  of  land. 

The  mill  will  be  operated  by  an 
attendant  dressed  in  blue  jeans  and 
cambric  shirt  of  the  1830's.  Corn- 
meal  will  be  ground  and  sold  in 
small  quantities  in  meal  sacks  bear- 
ing a  likeness  of  the  youthful  Lin- 
coln. The  saw  mill,  with  a  vertical 
saw,  will  also  be  in  operation. 

"The  original  mill  building," 
Casey  said,  "was  walled  with  logs, 
with  stone  filling  to  add  to  its  sta- 
bility. It  was  operated  by  two 
large  wheels,  one  to  saw  logs  and 
the  other  to  grind  corn  and  smaller 
grain.  The  wheel  which  powered 
the  sawmill  was  a  turbine  which 
rotated  on  a  vertical  shaft  with  the 


flow  of  water  through  an  opening 
in  the  dam.  The  second  wheel 
which  transmitted  its  power  to  the 
stone  burrs  was  undershot  and 
operated  by  the  flow  of  water 
against  its  blades. 

The  mill  was  built  in  1828  by 
James  Rutledg4  and  John  Camron, 
co-founders  of  the  village  of  Salem. 
Lincoln  operated  the  mill  in  1831-32 
for  eight  months  for  Denton  Offut 


Old  Salem  League 
To  Have  Program 

Dr.  S.  W.  McClelland  To 
Speak  Feb.  11. 

Petersburg  Jan.  25.— More  than! 
150  members  of  the  Old  Salem ! 
Lincoln  league  will  pay  tribute  tO| 
the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln] 
at  a,  banquet  in  the  Christian: 
church  at  Petersburg  Tuesday,; 
Feb.  11,  at  6:30  p.  m. 

The    principal    speaker    at  the 
affair  will  b*-  Dr.  Stewart  W.  Mc- 
Clelland, president  of  Lincoln  Me- 
morial   university    at  Harrogate, 
Tenn.    Others  :,cheduled  to  attend 
and  appear  on  the  program  in- 
clude Pierre  Nuyttens  of  Chicago, 
who   was   knighted    chevalier  by 
King  Albert  of  Belgium  during  the 
World  war,  and  Charles  Lum,  also! 
of  Chicago,  director  of  the  pageant! 
presented  last  fall  at  New  Salem  | 
state  park.  i 
Doctor  McClelland,  specially  in- 
vited by  Htr.-y  E.  Pond,  Peters- 
burg, president  o:  the  league  and  in 
charge  of  the  program,  has  an  en-^ 
viable  record  as  an  educator.  j 
Lincoln  Memorial  university  was 
founded  loHowing  a  suggestion  by 
President  Lincoln  in  an  effort  to 
break  down  the  feeling  between 
the  north  anf  south.    Most  of  the 
students  at  the  school  are  descend- 
ants of  southerners  of  Civil  war 
days,  and  many  interesting  situa- 
tions develop  through  the  endeavor 
to  break  down  the  wall  between 
the  north  anC  south.    The  school's 
publication  is  known  as  "The  Blue 
and    Gray,"    v'h.le    the  principal 
men's  dormitory  has  been  named 
"Grant-Lee  Hall." 

Following  Doctor  McClclland's 
address,  a  forum  wi'.l  find  such  Lin- 
coln exnerts  as  Judge  James  Bol- 
linger and  Harry  Lylle,  both  of 
Davenport,  la-;  Drs.  M.  L.  Houser 
and  L.  O.  Schriber,  both  of  Peoria, 
and  Jewell  Stevens  and  Henry  Rip- 
Etra,  both  )f  Chicago,  participating. 

Attendance  to  the  affair  is  lim- 
ited due  to  facilities,  and  reserva- 
tions for  banquet  tickets  must  be 
made  at  once  to  Henry  E.  Pond, 
Petersburg. 


5,743  Collected 
In  Dimes  Drive 


Final    Report  Will 
Given  Soon. 


Be 


Gross  collections  to  date  in  the 
"Mile  of  Dimes"  campaign,  which 
closed  last  week  alter  a  two  weeks 
drive,  total  $5,743.67,  it  was  re- 
ported yesterday  by  Paul  Noonan, 
treasurer  of  the  Sangamon  County 
Infantile  Paralysis  organization. 

The  organization  sponsored  the 
drive  to  rais?  funds  to  fight  infan- 
tile paralysis  in  the  United  States. 

Various  agencies  contributing  to 
the  grocs  collection.s  were:  "Mile 
of  Dimes"  booths,  $2,448.71;  special 
contributions,  $510;  coin  cards, 
$1,733.11;  "March  of  Dimes"  ball, 
$620.22;  sports  events  sponsored  by 
the  city  playground  and  recreation 
commission,  $68.18;  and  coin  boxes, 
$^63.45.  Placed  end  to  end,  the 
dimes  would  stretch  out  for  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile. 

A  final  report  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
Noonan  as  soon  as  the  rTinaining 
special  contributions  and  reports 
on  coin  cards  are  made  and  the 
coin  bo.xes  are  collected. 

E.  D.  01ing:r,  chairman  of  the 
County  organization,  yesterday 
asked  those  having  coin  cards  to 
turn  them  in  immediately  to  the 
headquartei-s  in  Hotel  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

High  school  students  who  com- 
pleted their  quota  in  the  "Mile  of 
Dimes"  campaign  were  entertained 
at  a  free  movie  yesterday  by  the 
managsment  of  the  Orpheum 
theatre.  Paramount  Pictures 
Corp.,  Chicago,  donated  the  films 
end  the  Theatre  and  Stage  Em- 
ployes looat  138  and  Motion  Pic- 
ture Operators  local  323  donated 
$28,  equal  to  the  cost  of  their 
services. 


Old  Salem  Lincoln  League  To 
Hold  Annual  Banquet  Feb.  11 


Petersburg,  Feb.  1. — Reserva- 
tions for  their-five  members  of  the 
Petersburg  Rotary  club  today 
boosted  interest  in  the  annual  ban- 
quet of  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln 
league  at  the  Christian  church 
here  Feb.  11  at  6:30  p.  m. 

The  Rotarians  will  be  seated  in 
a  group  according  to  Henry  E. 
Pond,  president  of  the  league, 
which  each  year  pays  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
on  the  eve  of  his  birthday. 

Principal  speaker  at  the  affair 
this  year  will  be  Dr.  Stewart  W. 
McClelland,  president  of  Lincoln 
Memorial  university  at  Harrogate, 
Tenn.  Dr.  McClelland  has  chosen 
as  the  topic  for  his  address  "Lin- 
coln, the  Tolerant." 

Following  the  address  a  forum 
will  be  conducted  with  Lincolnia 
experts  from  throughout  the  mid- 
dle west  taking  part. 

President  _  Pond  has  asked  that 
all  persons  desiring  to  attend  the 
affair  make  dinner  reservations  at 
once,  since  facilities  limit  the  at- 
tendance. 


DR.  s.  w.  McClelland. 
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LfNCOlN'S  NEW  ;>4LEM 


A  great  tribute  to  one  of  our 
best  loved  presidents  is  the  re- 
building- of  the  scenes  of  his 
youth,  now  known  as  Lincoln's 
New  Salem,  in  Illinois.  This  town 
has  been  rebuilt  exactly  as  it  was 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  walked  its 
streets,  greeted  his  friends,  and 
worked  to  achieve  success.  High 
in  a  wooded  spot,  the  log  cabins 
have  been  rebuilt  on  the  original 
foundations,  small  trees  have  be^n 
set,  and  stumps  brought  in  to 
represent  the  clearing  just  as  it 
appeared  in  pioneer  days.  The 
streets  are  laid  out  exactly  as  they 
were  when  Lincoln  traveled  them. 
Even  the  herb  garden,  and  corn 
and  tobacco  patches  have  their 
rail  fences. 

No  American  can  visit  these 
scenes  of  Lincoln's  youth,  see  his 
store  and  the  homes  where  he 
roomed,  without  feeling  a  nearness 
to  this  great  man.  The  place.q  he 
loved,  things  he  touched,  instill^in 
us  an  awed  reverence,  and  inspire 
a  greater  patiiotic  spirit  and  de- 
sire to  do  for  our  country  all  that 
we  can. 

And  so  we  have  it — Lincoln's 
New  Salem — so  that  all  who  love 
Lincoln  may  visit  the  scenes  he 
loved,  and  'come  away  a  better 
person  for  having  felt  his  pres- 
ence there.    ANN  AMERICAN. 

Iowa. 


NEW  SALEM 
AS  IT  WAS 


Lincoln's   Illinois  Town 
Nearly  Completed  as 

Patriotic  Shrine 
\x^Hv^U    ■--^■^  7-1' HI 

By  KtlNIGUNDE  DUNCAN 
-T-EW  SALEM,  111.— To  recede 
\      from  a  thriving  grist-mill 
\    village  in  1830  to  a  deserted 
village  in  1840,  to  a  decayed 
and  vanished  village  after  1860  and  I 
to  reappear,  restored  In  every  de- 
tail, in  1941  is  the  unique  history 
of  this  town. 

Log  for  log,  rude  door  for  rude 
door,  tiny  window  for  tiny  window. 
Its  cabins  and  stores,  its  cooper 
shop,  carding-shed,  tannery  and 
other  buildings  stand  again  as  they 
etood  originally,  flanking  a  half- 
mile  length  of  grassy  road.  As  it 
nears  the  edg;  of  the  bluff  upon 
which  the  village  stands,  this  road 
swerves  sharply  down  the  precipi- 
tous face  of  the  bluff  and  leads  the 
visitor  to  the  bend  In  the  Sangamon 
River,  where  is  to  stand  the  water 
grist-mill,  reproduction  of  the  one 
in  which  the  gawky  Abe  Lincoln 
worked  in  his  early  manhood.  In 
the  village,  back  around  the  bend 
of  the  roat" ,  this  young  man  was  a 
clerk  and  a  store  owner,  surveyor 
and  postmaster,  lawyer  and  legis- 
lator. 

Town  of  Frontier  Days 

That  he  lived  and  found  his  stride 
here  accounts  for  the  restoration  of 
New  Salem.  The  patriotic  pilgrim 
who  has  tasted  the  dignity  and  fine- 
ness of  living  of  colonial  days 
through  visiting  Mount  Vernon 
■will  find  a  contrasting  rudeness  in 
the  Lincoln  shrine  at  the  crest  of 
Salem  Hill,  twenty  miles  north  of 
Springfield,  on  Highway  66.  It  is 
not  even  visible  until  the  motorist 
is  right  upon  it,  for  it  lies  on  the 
level  top  of  a  flat  river  bluff,  hid- 
den and  cut  off  from  highway  noise 
by  thick-set  timber— oak,  beech, 
walnut,  ash  and  butternut— which 
in  Spring  is  tangled  with  a  fragrant 
undergrowth  of  wild  roses  and  wild 
crab.  Fresh  from  cement  and  bustle 
and  high  buildings  and  noise,  a  vis- 
itor comes  upon  it  unexpectedly. 
Its  low  cabins,  surrounded  by  un- 
dipped grass,  one  glance  brings 
back  the  meagerness  and  one-room 
kind  of  living  of  the  townsfolk  of 
frontier  days. 

In  1906  William  Randolph  Hearst 
bought  the  Salem  site  and  gave  it 
In  trust  to  the  local  Salem  Chau- 
tauqua Association.  They,  in  turn, 
made  it  over  to  the  State  of  Illinois 
which,  in  1921,  built  a  museum  near 
the  spot.  When  Governor  Horner 
was  elected  in  1932  he  at  once  set 
about  restoring  the  village  itself. 
The  restoration  has  proceeded  slow- 


ly for  eight  years.  A  local  historical 
association,  Old  Salem  Lincoln 
League,  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  collecting  furnishings  for  the 
cabins  and  stores.  Cooking  equip- 
ment, tools,  farm  implements,  spin- 
ning wheels,  bedding  and  furniture, 
even  the  very  pamphlets  and  books 
and  powder  horns  that  once  served 
the  New  Salemites  are  back  again. 
The  Final  Buildings 

The  next  few  months  are  to  see 
the  village  completed,  the  grist-mill 
and  the  school  house  being  the  last 
Items.  The  CCC  boys,  who  have 
done  most  of  the  work  of  resurrec- 
'  tion,  grin  and  tell  you  that  they 
have  to  get  up  a  few  more  loads  of 
logs,  yet.  The  shakes  still  have  to 
be  put  on  Dr.  Allen's  weli-house 
juid  there  is  one  more  lye  hopper  to  ' 
build,    in    Herndon's    back  yard. 

The  town  comprises  a  scant  dozen 
log  buildings.  In  one  of  these,  a 
little  while  ago,  the  postoffice  of 
New  Salem  was  re-established  after 
100  years  of  being  out  of  commis- 
sion as  a  United  States  mailing 
station. 

The  restoration  of  the  little  ghost 
village  has  been  done  with  strict 
veracity  and  because  of  that  it  has 

taken  much  longer  to  rebuild  than 
the  pioneers  needed  to  build  it  orig- 
inally. Their  logs  were  at  hand. 
But  even  the  fine  timber  that  grows 
in  Sangamon  and  Menard  Counties 
could  not  furnish  enough  logs  for 
the  restored  New  Salem.  In  1830,  i 
people  could  and  did  "raise"  a  cabin  : 
in  a  day. 

Old-timers    helped    to    establish  ; 
house  sites.   When  work  finally  got 
under  way,  and  the  tall  grass  was 
cut  from  the  ground  that  had  been  : 
pasture  land  for  seventy-five  years, 
remnants   of  old  foundations  and 
chimneys  were  found.     A  copy  of 
the  original  plat  of  the  surveyor, 
and  land  title  records,  placed  to- 
gether with  knowledge  of  people 
stiU'diving  who  had  been  children 
in  New  Salem,  produced  the  new 
plat  by  which  New  Salem  was  "laid 
out"  a  second  time. 
Village  Sports  Arena 

As  the  visitor  climbs  back  up  the 
road  from  the  mill  site  on  the  Sanga- 
mon, the  half-way  spot  is  marked 
by  Offcut's  store,  where  Lincoln 
spent  his  first  weeks  in  New  Salem 
as  a  clerk.  Near  by  is  Clary's  grog- 
gery.  This  road  today  must  be  much 
the  same  as  it  was  then,  for  it  is 
overhung  with  fine  shade  trees  and 
broadens  out  near  the  brow  of  the 
bluff  into  a  grassy  level  space.  Here 
cockfights,  wrestling  matches,  races 
and  gander  pullings,  and  even 
rougher  encounters,  took  place. 
Here  Lincoln  was  chosen  captain 
in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  This  Is 
the  "downtown"  end,  hidden  from 
the  direct  view  of  the  rest  of  the 
village  by  the  acute  angle  in  the 
road. 


Reaching  the  turn,  a  pilgrim 
enters  Rutledge's  Tavern,  facing 
the  main  road  to  the  north  and  the 
old  Springfield  road  to  the  west.  It 
is  completely  furnished.  As  tall  a 
guest  as  Lincoln  would  have  to  jack- 
knife  acutely  to  adapt  a  six-foot  plus 
to  these  squat,  four-poster,  bequilt- 
ed  beds.  The  guest,  today,  may 
register  here  and  may  walk  through 
the  lSx20-foot  main  room.  But  the 
other  rooms  of  the  inn,  as  of  all 
the  cabins  down  the  road,  may  be 
only  looked  into,  from  doorstoops, 
over  the  half-door. 

Running  west  from  the  tavern 
corner  the  sandy,  almost  straight 
road  is  flanked  by  a  double  row  of 
unevenly  spaced  cabins  and  shops, 
the  only  two-story  one  being  the 
house  of  the  rich  man  of  New  Salem 
a  hundred  years  ago,  Samuel  Hill. 
Furnishings  that  once  did  duty  In ' 
New  Salem  are  to  be  found  in  all 
the  other  cabins,  but  the  Hill  house 
holds  the  very  things,  placed  in  the 
very  places  where  Mr.  Hill's  Ken- 
tucky bride  placed  them  long  ago— 
Kentucky-made  "blanket  chests," 
a  chest  of  drawers,  splint-bottom 
chairs,  plates,  a  Dutch  oven,  a 
spinning  wheel. 


New  Salem  Is 
Being  Restor 


Prosperity  Left 
City  With  Lincoln 

NEW  SALEM,  111.,  Feb.  11  (/P) 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  prosperity 
walked  out  of  New  Salem  at 
about  the  same  time— more  than 
100  years  ago. 

Lincoln  went  to  Springfield  to 
continue  the  public  career  which 
lied    to    the    presidency.  New 
Salem  went  into  a  slump  within 
two  years  after  Lincoln  left.  On 
Lincoln's  birthday,  1041,  there  re-  ^ 
mains  only  one  of  the  original, 
buildings  that  stood  here  when! 
the  young  Lincoln  clerked  in  the 
Offut  store  and  met  and  courted 
Ann  Rutledge.  1 
JUST  A  MEMOKi  j 
Lincoln  lives  only  in  memory  , 
and  legend,  but  the  town,  which 
died  before  he  had  reached  the 
peak  of  his  career,  is  coming 

back.  ..  , 

Keconstruction  of  New  Salem, 
started  by  the  state  in  1932,  has 
brought  back  13  cabins,  six 
shops,  and  the  Rutledge  tavern, 
where  "Honest  Abe"  boardea 
and  stayed  up  late  at  night  en- 
tertaining fellow  boarders  with 
his  endless  store  of  yarns.  ■ 

The  cnly  one  of  the  3U  original 
buildings  that  remains  is  the  On- 
stot  cooper  shop,  where  Abe  and 
his  friend,  Isaac  Onstot,  studied 
Blackstone,  Shakespeare  and 
Burns  by  the  light  of  the  fire 
kindled  with  the  coopers  shav- 
ings. 

I  MILL  BEING  BUILT 

I    Under  construction  now  is  the 
I  saw  and  grist  mill,  which  was 
'originally  buUi  \>y  James  Hut- 
ledge   and   John   Cameron,  co- 
founders  of  the  village. 

This  summer  the  state  will  Ue- 
gin  reconstruction  of  the  Mentor 
Graham  schoolhouse  which  serv- 
ed also  as  a  church.  Plans  for 
operating  the  HiU  carding  mill 
by  ox  power  will  be  earned  out. 
Well  over  $500,000  is  being  ex- 
pended by  the  state  and  the  na- 
tional park  service  in  the  restoi- 
ation. 


Town,  Which  Hit  Depression 

When  Lincoln  Left,  Comes  Back 

•  .  


Associated  Press  Feature  Eervicp. 

]\JEW  SALEM,  111.,  Feb.  12.— 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  pi'os- 
perity  wnllvod  out  of  Now  Salom 
at  about  (he  .same  tiine— more 
tlian  100  yoar.=;  apo. 

Linroln  wonl  1o  ."^prinnrielrl  to 
conliiiiir^  public  earner  which 
led  to  the  Presidnney.  New  Salem 
went  into  a  .<^hmT])  within  two 
years  after  Lincoln  left.  On  Lin- 
coln's birthday,  imi,  there  re- 
mains only  one  of  the  original 
buildings  that  stood  here  when 
the  young  Lincoln  clerked  in  the 
Offut  store  and  met  and  courted 
Ann  Rutledge. 

Lincoln  lives  only  in  memory 
and  legend,  but  the  town,  which 
died  before  he  had  reached  the 
peak  of  his  career,  is  coming 
back. 

Reconstruction  of  New  Salem, 
started  by  the  state  in  1932,  has 
brought  back  13  cabins,  si.\  shops, 
and  the  Rutledge  tavern,  where 
"Honest  Abe"  boarded  and  stayed 
up  late  at  night  entertaining  fel- 
low boarders  with  his  endless 
St  on*  of  yarns. 

Thf»  only  one  of  the  30  original 
buildings  that  remains  is  the  On-  I 


Portrait  of  Lincoln  marie  in 
l'S5(;  at  Princelon,  111.  It  is  one 
of  Hie  few  photographs  show- 
ing hini  \\ifhout  a  beard. 


stot  cooper  shop,  where  Abe  and 
his  friend,  Isaac  Onsfot,  studied 
Blackstone,     Shakespeare  and 


Burns  by  the  light  of  the  fire 
kindled  with  the  cooper's  shav- 
ings. 

Under  construction  now  is  the 
saw  and  grist  mill,  which  was 
originally  built  by  James  Rut- 
ledge and  John  Cameron,  co- 
founders  of  the  village. 

This  summer  the  state  will  be- 
gin reconstruction  of  the  Mentor 
CJraham  school  house  which 
served  also  as  a  church.  Plans 
for  operating  the  Hill  carding 
mill  by  ox  power  will  be  carried 
out.  Well  over  .$.500,000  is  being 
expended  by  the  state  and  the 
National  Park  Service  in  the 
restoration. 

The  site  of  New  Salem  Park 
was  originally  acquired  by  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst,  who  later 
transferred  it  to  the  Chautauqua 
Association.  In  1918,  however, 
with  the  consent  of  Hearst,  it  was 
turned  over  to  the  state. 

The  buildings  are  furnished 
with  authentic  relics,  including 
the  surveying  Instruments,  sad- 
dlebags and  mattock,  and  letters 
of  Lincoln,  the  Rutledge  family 
Bible,  a  wooden  clock  sold  in  the 
Berry-Lincoln  store,  and  a  side 
saddle  used  by  Ann  Rutledge. 


I 


IDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  1941. 


New  Salem  as  Lincoln  Knew  It 
Being  Rebuilt  by  Park  Service 


I  NEW  SALEM,  111.,  Feb.  12  (AP)  — 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  prosperity 
walked  out  of  New  Salem  at  about 
the  same  lime— more  than  100  years 
ago. 

Lincoln  went  to  Springlield  to 
continue  the  public  career  which 
led  to  the  presidency.  New  Salem 
went  into  a  slump  within  two  year.s 
after  Lincoln  left.  On  Lincolns 
birthday,  1941,  there  remain.s  only 
one  of  the  original  buildings  that 
stood  here  when  the  young  Lincoln 
clerked  in  the  Offut  store  and  met 
and  courted  Ann  Rutledge. 

Lincoln  lives  only  in  memory  and 
legend,  but  the  town,  which  died 
before  he  had  reached  the  peak  of 
his  career,  is  coming  back. 

Reconstruction  of  New  Salem, 
started  by  the  state  in  1932,  lia.s 
brought  back  lliirteen  cabins,  six 
shops,  and  the  Rutledge  tavern, 
where  "Honest  Abe"  boarded  and 
stayed  up  late  at  night  entertaining 
fellow  boarders  with  his  endles.s 
store  of  yarns. 

The  only  one  of  the  thirty  original 
buildings  that  remains  i.s  the  Onstot 
cooper  shop,  where  Abe  and  his 
friend,  Isaac  Onstot,  studied  Black- 
stone,  Shakespeare  and  Burns  by 
the  light  of  the  fire  kindled  with 
the  cooper's  shavings. 

Under  construction  now  is  the 
saw  and  grist  mill,  which  was  orig- 
inally built  by  James  Rutledge  and 
John  Cameron,  co-founders  of  the 
village. 

This  summer  the  state  will  begin 


and  the  national  park  service  in  the 
restoration. 

The  site  of  New  Salem  park  was 
originally  acquired  by  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst,  who  later  transterred 
it  to  the  Chautauqua  Association. 
In  1918,  however,  with  the  consent 
of  Hearst,  it  was  turned  over  to  the 
state. 


Portrait  of  Lincoln  made  in  18.5C 
at  Princeton,  III.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
photographs  showing  him  without 
a  beard. 

reconstruction  of  the  Mentor  Gra- 
ham schoolhouse  which  served  also 
as  a  church.  Plans  for  operating 
the  Hill  carding  mill  by  ox  power 
will  be  carried  out.  Well  over  $500,- 
000  is  being  expended  by  the  state 
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Old  Lincoln  Mill 
Near  Restoration 

Work  On  Historic  Land- 
mark  Scheduled  for 
Completion  In  June. 


Springfield,  111.— (U.P.)— Another 
step  in  the  restoration  of  New 
Salem,  the  log  cabin  frontier  town 
in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  spent 
his  youth,  will  be  completed  in 
June  with  the  openmg  of  the  Den- 
ton Offut  mill  at  which  Lincoln 
worked  as  a  hand  in  1831-32. 

The  original  mill  was  built  in 
1828  by  James  Rutledge,  father  of 
Lincoln's  sweetheart,  Ann,  and| 
John  Cameron,  co-founders  of  the 
village  of  New  Salem.  Later  it 
was  sold  to  Denton  Offut. 

Reporting  on  progress  of  the  res- 
toration project,  Charles  Casey,  di- 
rector of  the  public  works  depart- 
ment, which  is  supervising  the 
work,  said:  "The  mill  would  be  a 
Lincoln  relic  of  great  importance 
even  had  Lincoln  never  spent  eight 
months  operating  it  for  Offut." 

"Historians  have  pointed  out 
that  if  Lincoln's  flatboat  had  not 
stranded  on  the  mill  dam  in  1830, 
he  would  nqt  have  returned  to  the 
village  the  following  year  and  to- 
day even  the  memory  of  New 
Salem  would  be  lost,"  Casey  said. 

Mill  Had  Two  Wheels. 

"The  original  mill  built  of  logs 
had  two  wheels,  one  to  grind  corn 
and  grain,  the  other  to  saw  logs. 
The  wheel  for  the  sawmill  rotated 
on  a  vertical  shaft  with  the  flow  of 
water  through  an  opening  in  the 
dam.  The  other  was  undershot  and 
operated  by  a  flow  of  water 
against  its  blades." 

Casey  said  the  restored  mill  is 
now  more  than  75  per  cent  com- 
pleted, with  the  dam  nearing  its 
final  stages  and  wooden  and  metal 
gears  and  parts  in  storage  await- 
jing  installation.  The  mill  will  be 
!in  operation  in  June,  he  said,  "and 
Iwill  add  immeasurably  to  the  vil- 
lage." 

After  much  study  and  discus- 
sion, he  said,  the  dam  and  mill  are 
being  rebuilt  on  their  original  lo- 
cations, despite  difficulties  result- 
ing from  topographical  changes  in 
the  last  100  years  since  the  village 
declined  and  was  abandoned. 

When  the  state  first  began  res- 
toration work  at  the  village,  archi- 
tects found  that  the  Sangamon 
river,  on  which  the  mill  was  lo- 
cated, had  altered  its  course 
around  the  dam  to  the  right,  and 
back  in  front  of  the  dam  again 
where  it  bends  sharply  right. 

To  restore  the  dam  exactly  as  itj 
was  on  its  original  site  woulj  have 
entailed  much  expense  in  recours- 
ing  (he  river,  buying  land  and 
erecting  flood  levees.  It  was  finally 
agreed  to  build  a  mill  pond,  draw- 
ing water  from  the  river,  to  power 
the  dam. 


The  pond,  for  v\hich  27  acres 
was  purchased,  is  under  construc- 
tion south  of  the  dam.  A  pump- 
ing station  to  supply  river  water  is 
nearly  completed.  The  27  acres 
were  necessary  for  landscaping, 
disposal  of  excess  excavation  and 
to  provide  a  proper  mill  setting. 

Upon  completion,  the  restored 
mill  will  be  operated  by  an  at- 
tendant dressed  in  the  blue  jeans 
and  cambric  shirt  of  the  1830  pe-' 
riod.  Cornmeal  will  be  ground  and 
sold  in  small  quajitities  in  meal- 
sacks  bearing  a  likeness  of  the 
backwoods  youth  who  later  be- 
came President.  At  regular  inter- 
vals, the  sawmill  will  cut  lumber 
from  logs. 


Nkw  Salem  Has  the  Spirit  of 
Lincoln's  "Old  Home  Town' 


'ihv  N  ilhi^c  the  Martyred  PrLsidcnt  Knew  Has  Been  Ac- 
curately Reproduced  to  Impress  Modern  Tourists  With 
the  Pioneer  Lite  That  Molded  His  Character. 


-EW  SALEM,  ILL.,  Feb.  8.— Of 
all  the  historic  landmarlis 
along  the  Lincoln  liail, 
none  so  completely  recap- 
tures the  spirit  of  the  rugged  pioneer 
President  as  this  restored  primitive 
village  of  New  Salem,  situated  high 
on  a  blufl  overlooking  the  Sanga- 
mon river  vallfV,  about  twenty  miles 
iiorlhwcst  of  Springfield. 

New  Salem,  an  Illinois  Stale  park, 
is  an  authentic  restoration  of  the 
liamlet  where  Abraham  Lincoln 
launched  upon  his  famous  career 
that  was  to  lead  .him  to  the  White 
House.  A  sleepy  village,  wind-swept 
and  primitive,  complete  with  the 
isplit  rail  fences  and  the  rough-hewn 
log  cabins  of  frontier  days,  New 
Salem  stands  at  the  end  of  the  long 
Lincoln  trail  over  which  thousands 
of  tourists  pass  each  year. 

It  was  in  New  Salem  that  Lin- 
coln met  and  first  loved  young  Ann 
■.Rutledge,  whose  death  wa^  one  of 
the  most  tragic  events  in  his  life; 
it  was  here  that  the  martyred  Presi- 
dent tasted  his  first  political  defeat 
when  he  unsuccessfully  attempted 
to  gain  a  .scat  in  the  state  legislature. 

At  the  time  of  Lincoln's  occu- 
lianev,  Salem  was  a  small,  Midwest 
.■■rttlement,  with  the  rough  frontier 
clement  clearly  stamped  on  its  rude 
riwellinps.  One  of  the  long  chain 
(.1  .^cUlcnicnt.^  .strewn  across  the 
I  ounlry  in  1  he  years  of  the  v;c.sl- 
ward  mo\'cment,  U  consisted  only 
i  t  a  score  ol  log  hcuses  and  three 
(U  lour  poorlv  construet(>d  shops. 
Ill  one  oi  [hi-v.  a  coopers  shop, 
I.uuoln  sli-pl  on  the  wood  floor  and 
.Miidied  in  ilif  cum  light  of  a  fire 
kindled  by  ihe  cooper's  shavings. 

Today,  '  the  original  aijpearance 
ol  thi.>  iroiuier  town  has  been  mi- 
raculously recaptured.  There  are  no 
Hdewalks  on  top  of  the  windy  taUUl, 
only  the  well  worn  footpaths  that 
lead  from  cabin  to  cabin.  Some- 
times a  large  stone  looms  up  in  the 
«/ay,  a  foothold  placed  there  during 
l?ie  rainy  seasons  ol  the  year. 
To  Kiiius  Aller  l.iinolii  Tell. 
Only  one  of  the  original  buildings, 
tlie  Onstot  cooper  shop,  stands  un- 
touched as  it  was  in  Lincoln's  time. 
The  others  are  faithlul  reproduc- 
tions, placed  so  far  as  could  be  de- 
termined on  the  exact  site  of  their 
predecessors,  and  furnished  com- 
plete with  early  American  relics, 
trundle  beds,  wheat  cradles,  candle 
molds,  flax  shuttles,  wool  cards,  cop- 
per kettles  swinging  at  the  hearths 
and  spotless  pieces  of  ironstone  on 
the  tables. 

According  to  history,  Lincoln  trav- 
eled west  with  his  family  from  Spen- 
cer County,  Indiana,  about  1830, 
and  aided  them  in  settling  on  the 
Illinois  prairie  land.  Later  he  left 
them  and  started  on  his  own,  find- 
ing his  way  to  New  Salem,  where 
tiist  he  worked  in  the  store  of  Den- 
Ion  Olfut. 

During  the  following  six  years,  he 
worked  here  as  mill  hand,  clerk, 
storekeeper,  postmaster,  and.  later. 


as  deputy  surveyor.  In  his  first  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  state  legislature 
he  Was  defeated,  but  in  1834  and 
again  in  183tj  he  wfs  a  succcsslul 
candidate  for  the  seat. 
"In  the  entire  time  of  his  occu- 
pancy, the  village  grew  very  little. 
Not  long  after  Lincoln's  departure 
for  Springfield  in  1837,  it  was  de- 
serted and  gradually  fell  into  ruin, 
the  wilderness  spreading  its  cloak 
over  the  once  thriving  settlement 
and  completely  hiding  it. 

Not  until  190G  was  any  attempt 
made  to  restore  New  Salem  to  its 
original  form.  At  that  time  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst,  publisher,  was 
a  visitor  at  Petersburg,  111.,  where 
he  lectured  before  the  Old  Salem 
Chautauqua  association.  Becoming 
interested  in  the  village  site,  Hearst 


it,  off  and  on,  until  his  death  In 
1835.  The  store  is  a  1-room  build- 
ing, with  a  lean-to  in  the  rear  in 
which  Lincoln  lived  during  the  bet- 
ter part  cf  a  year.  Today  the  shelves 
have  been  refurnished  with  calico 
bolts,  implements  lor  farming,  pew- 
ter and  earthenware  jars  and  items 
of  merchandise  typical  of  the  pe- 
riod. 

Across  from  this  store  is  the  Rut- 
ledge  tavern  where  Lincoln  met  Ann 
Rutledgc,  daughter  of  the  proprie- 
tor. Old  kitchen  utensils  and  table- 
ware have  been  placed  in  the  re- 
stored tavern  which  was  first  built 
in  the  fall  of  1828.  It  consists  of 
■two  large  log  rooms  wUh  an  attic 
above,  and  a  side  addition  of  two 
small  frame  rooms  on  the  south. 
After  the  Rutledges"  departure  from 
Salem  before  Ann's  death,  the  tav- 
ern was  sold  to  Jacob  Bale  and  the 
building  became  known  as  the  "Bale 
Hoii.so."  It  is  b(-lieved  to  have  been 
the  lirst  building  constructed  in 
New  Salem  and  the  last  to  remain 
standing,  falling  to  the  ground  about 
1880. 

Par  removed  from  the  other  build- 
ings of  the  settlement  are  the  Den- 
ton Offut  store  and  the  Clary  gro- 
cery. Abe  Lincoln  aided  Offut  in 
erecting  his  stor^  in  1831  and  served 


RuTLEDCE  Tavern,  New  Salem,  III.,  as  It  Appears  Today.  The 
Original  Building  Was  the  First  Cabin  Erected  on  the  Village  Site 
AND  the  L.\st  to  Disappear.  It  Was  in  It  That  Lincoln  Courted  Ann 
Rutledce. 

there  as  a  clerk  before  his  em- 
ployment at  the  Berry-Liircoln  store. 
Lincoln  slept  in  the  rear  room  of 
the  Offut  store  and  helped  his  em- 
ployer with  his  grist  mill.  The  store 
operated  for  eight  months  only, 
however,  when  the  owner  fled  the 
country,  leaving  beliind  him  serious 
debts  which  remained  unaccounted 
for.  The  ultimate  fate  of  the  build- 
ing Itself  is  unknown. 

It  is  supposed  that  it  was  aban- 
doned and  gradually  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Doclor's  <)^^i(•^^  Well  I '.qii  i|ip<il. 
The  Henry  Onstot  cooper  shop, 
the  only  original  building  iir  tlie 
park,  was  built  about  1834.  It  was 
lakon  to  Petersburg,  111.,  in  18 lU  and 
remained  there  until  1921J,  when  it 
was  restored  to  its  original  site  at 
New  Salem.  Except  for  the  improve- 
ments to  the  frame  structure  that 
were  nccrssary  to  liold  it  together, 
the  building  remains  as  it  was 
originally  built. 
One  of"  the  most  intorestiiig  build- 


bought  the  land  and  presented  it 
in  trust  to  the  Chautauqua  associa- 
tion, which  held  the  property  until 
1918  when,  with  the  consent  of  Mr, 
Hearst,  the  land  was  transferred  to 
the  state  of  Illinois. 

In  the  intervening  years,  a  great 
deal  of  study  was  made  of  the  early 
settlement  by  the  Old  Salem  Lin- 
coln league,  and,  with  the  increased 
interest  shown  by  outstate  visitors, 
a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
general  assembly  of  the  state  for 
funds  to  be  used  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  property.  In  1931,  an 
apiiropriation  of  $50,000  was  pas.scd 
for  peruiancnt  improvements  for 
the  village  and  the  restoration  was 
rapidly  accomplished. 

Sloic  .Stdtktd  a.s   in  I.Sild.s. 

The  Lincoln-Berry  store  was  the 
first  building  to  be  reconstructed.  It 
was  the  first  erected  in  1830  by 
George  Warburton.  Lincoln,  and 
William  P.  Berry  moved  into  the 
store  in  1B33,  the  latter  operating 


ings  in  the  settlement,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  tourist,  is  the  home 
of  Dr.  John  Allen,  whose  office  was 
a  part  of  the  house.  Mortars  and 
pestles,  surgeon's  instruments  and 
old  medical  texts  are  carefully 
placed  on  the  tables  of  the  cabin. 
The  Allen  home,  a  3-room  log  cabin, 
was  built  in  1833  and  was  occupied 
until  1842,  when  it  was  abandoned. 
The  doctor  was  one  of  the  mcsi 
prosperous  members  of  the  commu- 
nity and  was  a  devout  Presbyterian. 
He  established  the  village's  first 
Sunday  school  in  his  own  home  and 
later  founded  the  Temperance  so- 
ciety. 

In  all  of  the,-.e  cabins  careful 
thought  and  energy  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  restoration.  Ourside, 
the  gardens  have  been  carefully  re- 
planted where  it  is  thought  hk'-'ly 
the  originals  were,  while  throughou; 
the  settlement  new  trees  and  shrub.s 
have  been  set  our..  In  summer  th.- 
whole  park  Ls  brightened  by  tlu' 
varying  color  of  the  redliuw,  Osagi' 
orange  hedges,  wild  crab  ami  pliua 
trees,  shadblow  and  wild  blackberry 
and  gooseberry  bushes. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  compactne.^s 
in  the  village,  although  the  cabins 
themselves  are  placed  well  apart 
from  each  other.  The  buildings  are 
small,  however,  and  there  Is  little  or 
no  wasted  space  in  ai-iy  of  them. 
Windows  are  encased  in  glass  so  that 
visitors  can  see  easily  into  the  cabins 
and  the  doors  ai-e  usually  open,  al- 
though entrance  to  the  buildings  is 
prohibited. 

Due  AIimUth  lliiihliiig. 
Only  one  building  stands  in  the 
entire  area  that  is  not  hewn  of  the 
rough  logs.  It  is  a  concrete  mu>.eum 
of  Lincolniana,  so  situated  tliat  it  is 
well  hidden  from  the  general  view  ol 
the  .settlement. 

Tlie  entire  atnio.^phcrf  of  New  Sa- 
km  IS  that  ol  solitude  and  prunil  i\  i"- 
nr.s.s.  Nowhere  is  there  a  sign  of  the 
uiodera  comfoits  Americans  of  todav 
take  so  lor  granted.  Walking  alon  ; 
the  barren  ground  on  the  wind,\  liill- 
to|j  one  .scii.^e.s  the  struggles  iieces- 
.saiy  l"  liti'  oil  llii-  early  Auu-rieaii 
iriauiei,  the  drudgei'S'  of  evei'yday 
existence,  ;uid  e\'t  ii  I  he  tUler  poverty. 

And  yet  there  is  a  pervading  ron- 
ttnlnient  in  New  Salem!  Looking 
over  the  plain.s  below  the  bluff,  there 
is  only  a  glimpse  of  the  famed 
Sangamon  river  on  which  Lincoln 
started  his  lamous  trip  downstream 
to  New  Orleans.  Distances  were 
great  then,  and  yet,  despite  the 
modern  concrete  highways  winding 
In  every  direction  below,  one  can 
still  Imagine  the  uncut  wilderness  of 
the  1830s. 

And  high  above  thesa  modern 
roadwa^t's  streaming  with  automo- 
biles and  flanked  with  filling  sta- 
tions, tourist  camps  and  roadside 
counters  th.ere  stands  a  peaceful  vil- 
lage of  a  former  day,  a  frontier  set- 
tlement, rough  and  uncontrolled. 
New  Salem  is  one  of  the  moist  fas- 
cinating shrines  in  all  America.  In 
the  midst  of  this  scene  is  reflected 
the  s|iirit  of  a  man  who,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other,  strove  to  make 
America  the  unified  country  it  is  to- 
day. Shelton  p.  Stone,  Jr. 

WA.s  I'l'i)  t.\li:nt. 

Fi-din  Ihc  Furrow. 

pjusincssman— What  do  you  do 
with  all  these  pictures  \'ou  paint'.' 

Modernistic  Artist— Why,  I  sell 
them! 

Businessman — What'.'  Name  your 
terms!  I've  been  looking  for  a 
salesman  like  you  lor  years. 


I'aar^  I'holuy 

Follow iug  Lincoln's  Footsteps  at  New  Suleni 

The  surroundings  of  Lincoln  at  New  Salem  are  preserved  in  the  New 
Salem  State  Park  in  Illinois.  Above  is  shown  the  Hill-McNeill  store  and  the 
post  office  which  stood  across  the  street  from  the  home  of  Ann  Rutledge. 
Lincolris  love  for  Ann  has  become  one  of  America's  most  beautiful  and 
poignant  stories. 

In  the  early  days  at  New  Salem  the  substantial  fireplace  and  chimney  at 
one  end  of  the  house  were  the  predominant  features  of  each  dwelling,  for 
around  the  hearthside  centered  the  family  life.  This  photograph  shows  well 
the  typical  method  of  construction  in  the  home  of  Isaac  Gulliher,  a  warm 
friend  of  Lincoln's. 
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TRIBUNE  TRAVELI 


WHEN    BUILDINGS   WERE   MADE    OF   HEWN  LOGS 

Wagon  Wheel  inn,  a  restaurant  at  the  entrance  to  Illinois'  New  Salem  State  park, 
helps  preserve  the  atmosphere  of  the  rebuilt  village  where  Abraham  Lincoln  once  lived. 


Lincoln's  Spirit 
Is  Kept  Alive  in 
inois  Shrines 


.  By  Frederic  Babcock. 

Surveyors  say  that  Illinois  is  one  of 
the  three  flattest  states  in  the  union. 
Travelers  agree  that  it  has  little  of 
the  scenic  lure  of  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin. But,  in  one  particular,  it  has 
the  edge  on  every  other  state  in  the 
middle  west — or  in  the  whole  i-ounlr.\', 
fui'  that  matter.  Here,  as  has  often 
been  pointed  out,  Lincoln's  spirit 
Uses  eternall>-. 

Abraham  Luicolii  spent  neaily  all 
his  life  in  Illinois.  The  state  exercised 
its  influence  upon  him,  ,iusl  as  he  ex- 
ercised his  influence  upon  the  state. 
If  Illinois  had  nolliing  else  lo  boast 
of,  it  could  still  point  to  that  fact  and 
be  proud  of  it. 

Furthermore,  the  stale  is  full  of 
shrines  that  are  living  memorials  to 
its  greatest  son.  They  stand  as  an 
eveilasting  tribute  to  this  man  of  the 
people.  Nowhere  else  is  there  such  a 
collection  of  Lincolniana. 

•    •  • 

Weeks  or  even  months  could  be 
spent  in  visiting  and  studying  these 
shi'ines.  But,  if  the  tourist  is  limited 
ill  time,  he  can  see  llie  principal  ones 
ill  four  or  ti\-e  days.  If  he's  in  a  real 
huri\',  he  ran  make  the  trip  o\er  the 
week-end  hiuI  still  lia\e  lirnc  lo  slop 
hI  lliice  or  I'uui  slate  parks  en  route. 


Our  ,iouine.\  uas  one  ol  those  l- i  i- 
da\'-(o-Monda:)'  affairs  in  wliich  you 
try  to  jam  in  as  mui'h  scenei.s'  and 
liistory  as  possible  and  still  get  back 

10  jour  desk  in  time  to  greet  the  boss 
when  he  returns  fiom  his  week-end 
in  the  countrj'. 

The  jaunt  led  us  thru  the  college 
towns  of  Urbana,  Decatur,  Normal, 
Bloomington,  and  De  Kalb,  the  city 
of  Springfield,  and  four  slate  parks- 
Li  ncoln  Log  Cabin,  New  Salem, 
Starved  Rock,  and  White  Pines  For- 
est. Such  a  journey  covers  only  a 
small  part  of  Illinois,  but  it's  enough 
to  give  a  good  idea  of  what  could  be 
seen  and  done  in  the  course  of  a  two 
weeks'  vacation. 

•    •  • 

Somewhat  off  the  beaten  path,  the 
Lincoln  Log  Cabin  State  park  is  not 
as  well  known  as  are  some  of  the 
other  memorials  to  the  Emancipator. 
It  is  of  interest  today  chiefly  because 
it  marks  the  place  where  Lincoln's 
father,  Thomas,  spent  the  last  years 
of  his  life.  The  log  home  he  built 
there  was  dismantled  and  removed  to 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in 
Chicago  in  1893.  After  that,  somehow, 

11  got  lost  in  the  shuflle. 

Now  a  replica,  in  hand  hewn, 
squared  logs,  and  surrounded  by  a 
Uplit  rail  fence  of  the  type  that  gave 
Abraham  Lincoln  his  nickname  of 
"The  Rail  Splitter,"  preserves  the 
original  idea.  Authentic  furnishings 
and  utensils  help  complete  the  pic- 
ture. 

The  86  acre  park  is  situated  south 
of  Charleston,  in  Cole  county,  and  is 
reached  by  driving  south  from  Chi- 
cago to  Mat  toon  on  U.  S.  45,  and 
thence  southeast  a  few  miles  over  a 
country  road.  It  deserves  more  atten- 
tion than  it  has  been  accorded. 


Springfield  is,  of  course,  the  capital 
ot  the  realm  of  Lincolniana.  There 
many  thousands  of  Americans  an- 
luially  make  the  pilgrimage  lo  Oak 
Ridge  cemetery  and  stand  in  rever- 
ence before  Ihe  tomb.  The  building 
liousing  the  President's  body  is  not 
as  magnificent  as  the  Lincoln  memo- 
rial in  Washington,  D.  C,  but  it  has 
more  for  the  sightseer  and  the  stu- 
dent of  history.  No  one  can  visit  it, 
and  view  the  nine  Lincoln  statues  by 
Lorado  Tafl,  Daniel  Chester  French, 
St.  Gaudens,  Gutzon  Borglum,  and 
others;  read  the  Gettysburg  address 
and  the  words,  "  now  he  belongs  to 
ages,"  and  note  the  pictures  and  relics 
of  Mary  Todd  and  Tad  Lincoln,  with- 
out being  impressed  by  the  dignity 
and  stateliness  in  which  Illinois  has 
carried  out  one  of  its  most  important 
duties. 

Not  quite  so  impressive,  but  equally 


4 


furniture  of  the  pioneers  have  been  j 
put  back  in  place.  If  ever  a  commu-  ■ 
niiy  earned  the  title,  "a  page  out  of  j 
the  past,"  this  is  it. 

•    •    •  j 

Wooden  hinges,  uonden  latches,  and  ; 
the  rustic  shingles  called  shai^es  take 
the  sightseer  back  to  the  da\ s  when 
such  things  were  commonplace.  Theie 
are  articles  for  currying  wool  and 
making  candles,  and  for  shaping 
shakes  and  barrel  slaves.  Twenl)- 
buildings  form  the  group;  more  are 
being  added.  Nearby  is  a  log  restau- 
rant called  the  Wagon  Wheel. 

To  this  tourist,  somewhat  o\-erawed 
by  the  picture,  only  one  thing  was 
missing.  We  couldn't  find  the  home 
of  Lincoln.  We  put  the  foolish  que.s- 
tion  to  a  guide,  and  were  enlightened. 

•'Lincoln  had  no  home  when  he 
lived  m  New  Salem,"  the  guide  told 
us.  "He  wasn't  married  at  the  time. 
He  boarded  around— at  a  dollar  d 
week." 

Of  the  other  parks  visited  in  the 
course  of  our  tour,  more  next  Sundaj'. 


The  route  of  a  weeli-end  trip  taken  by 
The  Tribune  travel  editor  fo  some  of  the 
state  parks  and  Lincoln  shrines  in  Illinois. 
The  tour  is  described  in  an  adjoining 
column. 


worthy  of  a  visit,  is  the  only  home 
that  Lincoln  ever  owned.  A  square, 
white  affaii',  it  stands  at  the  corner 
of  Eighth  and  Jackson  streets  in 
Springfield,  with  a  small  picket  fence 
around  it.  It  looks  ordinary  enough 
on  the  outside,  but  inside  the  visitor 
comes  upon  originals  and  replicas  of 
horsehair  sofas,  walnut  dressers  with 
tops  of  marble,  and  all  manner  of 
gadgets  and  whatnots.  Chairs  and 
the  bed  occupied  by  the  President 
have  been  preserved.  On  the  wall 
hangs  a  frame  containing  a  lease 
signed  by  Lincoln  and  calling  for  the 
payment  of  $90  a  year.  The  whole 
place  breathes  his  personality. 
•    •  • 

From  the  state  capital  it  is  only  a 
20  mile  drive  northwest  to  New 
Salem  State  park,  and  there— to  this 
observer's  way  of  thinking— is  the 
real  prize  for,  the  traveler.  The  stale 
has  rebuilt  the  entire  village  where 
Lincoln  clerked  in  a  store,  chopped 
wood,  enlisted  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war,  served  as  postmaster,  deputy 
survei'or,  and  legislator,  studied  law 
by  the  light  of  the  cooper's  shavings, 
and  wooed  Ann  Rutledge. 

This  job  was  done  only  after  years 
of  research.  The  result  is  a  group  of 
hewn  log  buildings  of  rare  historical 
value.  The  blacksmith  shop,  the  doc- 
tor's office,  the  postofflce,  the  Lincoln- 
'  Berry  store,  the  cooperage,  and  all 
the  little  homes  are  there,  just  as 
they  were  when  Illinois,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  was  considered  'way  out 
west.  The  spinning  wheels,  looms, 
coffee  grinders,  cradles,  and  all  the 
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I  Mill  Nearly  Finished 
I  At  New  Salem  Park 

Restoration  of  the  old  grist  and 
saw  mill  at  New  Salem  state  park 
IS  nearing  completion  and  visitors 
at  the  state  park  soon  will  see 
the  plant  in  operation,  Director' 
Walter  A.  Rosenfield  of  the  state 
department  of  public  works  and 
buildings  announced  yesterday. 

The  mill  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  important  items  in  the 
historical  reproduction  of  the  vil- 
lage where  Lincoln  once  lived  be- 
cause it  was  the  biggest  industry 
of  the  community.//    .  ,  /  I  / 

 JlLli__//-^  / 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD-SENATE 


May  20 


Mr.  LUCAS.   Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
resolut.or.  subrnitted  bv  the  .s- called 
Truman  committee,     luey  "'^,,„„„ 
nother  $100,000  to  carry  on  the  ac- 
tivities  of  the  committee.    I  /^a^^^;"  ' 
w.r„  the  minority  m«j  or.  ol  the 

Comm.tteo       f  f;^'„^"the  Senate,  and 

-^rrTEirc^nKa-u^s 

seem  lo  uc        m  rni-nrmn  com- 

9  nd  the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Contioi 
?hink  they  should  have  this  sum  m  o  dcr 
inuiK.  uic.y  mnonificent  work  they 

port  uSnJlsly  after  the  matter  had 
"'^M^^uc'.rfconferred  by  telephone 

S    and  he  Sator  from  l^^'^'^'^'^ 
SL\\hewov..ho^ 

"mi'"baRKLEY.  how  much  has  the 
^^rfucS'  I  am  nof  sure  how  much 

[Mr.  Truman]  is  not  present  this  moin 

'""llr.  HATCH.  I  think  it  is  in  the  neigh- 
l-inrhnod  of  $200,000.  .  , 

^  Ml  LUCAS.  I  think  that  is  con-ect.  I 
believe  originally  the  smia  of  $1^000 

nnn  ,<rr,Q  nnoropriated,  anci  laiei  pci 
W^  th|kg^^^^^ 

jecllonYoThe  consideration  of  the  reso- 

^"Th^ere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
Theie  oei  b      submitted  by  Mr.  Tru- 
S  on  SSfl943,w-as  considered  and, 

mIrbIe  PEDESTAL  FOR  BUST  OF  FORMER 
"^"^         VICE  PRESIDENT  GARNER 

•■>/r    TTiPAS    Mr  President,  from  the 
Co'^^^Sto\u'd,tandCont™^^ 

unanimous  consent  for  its  piesent  con 

■»-rali-^ec.r.So;:s^"°"- 

hereby  is  ^utlionzed  to  prceu^^^^^^^ 
pedestal  ten-  the  bu  l^^^,,  joUn  N. 
the  Capitol  of  foimer  v  exceeding 
Garner,  the  expense  t""^oi'  ^  j^^,^  of 
»300,  to  be  paid  1';°"  "^'^^^'^"o  be  approved  by 
the  senate  "P°;^..^°^£  ,'^L  committee  on  the 
the  chairman  of  the  benaut^  o 

Library. 

VERNON  L.  TALBERTT 
Tn<-Aq    Mr  President,  from  the 


report  back  favorably  Senate  Resolution 
U4  which  is  a  resolution  recommended 
by  our  committee,  authorizing  and  di- 
recting the  secretary  of  the  Senate  to 
ay  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Sena  e  to  Vernon  L.  Talbertt.  son  of  Wil- 
fiam  B  Talbertt.  late  a  laborer  of  the 
senate  ■  a  sum  equal  to  1  year's  compen- 
Son  at  the  rat'e  he  was  receiving  at  the 

^^"i^.:ViCe'pRESIDENT.  is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  immediate  consideration  of 

'^Trerrboing  no  objection,  the  reso- 
Ihere  Duub  submitted  by  Mr. 

C^.;'on^MV  V943.  wa^^^^^^^^ 

^^S^r^TrtStSroTuieS 

atf  ;treg^B\uthoi.zed  a  a  -J^^^^^^ 

from  t^^^--*,[;;ftt'  son"of  WUUam  B.  Tal- 
Vernon  L.  ^albeitt,  son  under 

bertt,  late  ^.  \\\"'^',,,gl,^rat  Arms,  a  suth 
;L^%oSensation  at  tbe  ra. 

r  TZTlnl  To  rconsidererinclusive 
^f^rneral'expense'rand  all  other  allowances. 
BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 
Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
trnriuced   read  the  first  time,  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

S  iS  A^bm°™-end  the  Nationality 
Act'o  ?940  providing  for  loss  of  natlonal- 
fty    to  the  committee  on  Immigration. 

s  1U9  Tbiwrnposing  additional  duties 

Post  Roads. 

S  iS  T  buf^tramfnd  an  act  entitled 
••An  act  to  provide  for  the  posthumous  ap- 
^^ntment  t^o  commissioned  or  .oncomm.- 

sloned  grade  -[^^'^^^Z  ll^^^^^^^ 
posthuinous  promotion  o     ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

^'uTy  28°  t'o'ttircommittee  on  Military 

Affairs.  . 

ance,  to^^f^^enf  tne  other 
,  SS;To  tfe  Con^Utee  on  Banicmg  and 

"'""'Ty'  Ml-.  ELLENDEB  (for  the  Six.ral 
committee  to  Study  and  Survey 
problems  of  Small  Business  Enter- 

S.  U22^rbill^  ^°  P;:ntres  "a^  fof  omTr 
^prpotL-trt^;:Smir  on  Banking  ai. 

Bv  Mr  WHEELER: 
«  119^  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 

orary  bunal  places  oi  ^^^^^^ 
.^irSii  -  aTunKnown  places;  to  the 
committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

requesting  the  f^'^^''',  ^^^r"  /ar  as  Father's 
-;%^;SrCom^^2on^i^:rdiclary. 

COMPARISON  OF  MEAT  PRICES  m  CANADA 
AND  WASHINGTON,  D.  0. 
Mr  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  photostatic  copy  of 
S  advertisement  in  the  Montreal  Da  y 
Star  of  Thursday.  May  13.  iy*J. 


h!ive  a  copy  of  the  Washington  Post  of 
?he  same  dfte.   In  these  newspapeij  ai^e 

and  Washington  ■ 

l.^hedTyt;«of^^^^^^^^^ 

on  May  13,  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration Sought  out  a  new  price  sch  dule 
nn  meats  in  Washington,  D.  C.    As  aa 
;ertTs?i  in  the  daily  P-s  the  new  O  P 

^  o'nth^^^.-  dly,ta  S,  Z  daily 
p  °ss  of  MonUeal,  Ottawa,  and  Toronto, 
Sda,  published  the  ^^'O^^^J^' 

«t^2  Sing  retail  grocery  housc^  m 
Moi?real  Otfawa.  and  Toronto  by  from 
30 percent  to  as  high  as  90  Peifnt 

Mr.  DAVIS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    I  yield. 
Mr  DAVIS.    Am  I  correct  in  under 

S^Sfre'Srcra's^oS^cSfhS 
thf  acl.ertSent  of  the  eroeay  stores 

giving  the  new  prices  under  the  schedule 

The  average  increase  of  O.  P.  A.  meat 
prSs  nil  and  above  Canada  approxi- 

-^^L^SoSoiseandsii^oin.^^^^^^^^^^ 

Sing  ^ri^e^rpreV?^^^^^^ 
w"s  jumped  from  the  former  price  top 
of  from  50  to  59  cents  a  pound  to  66 
rents  fir  choice  steak  at  grocery  chain 
.        onH  70  cents  at  smaller  inde- 

EaS^-«-- 

or  chains  in  Montreal.  Ottawa  ana 
Toronto,  advertising  on  May  13  in  the 
daily  press,  porterhouse  and  sn-loin  the 

'"now  comes  the  big  story.  A  P  Pood 
^Morr^Se^lSS^tSSS 

S'l  ha'v eT tholostatic  copy  of  their 

srss^sf-^ScfidmS&tSofS 

WaslSon  set  the  top  ^I^^l^^ 
house  in  Washington  at  the  so-caliea 
roSaS  price  of  66  cents  a  pound  or 
qn  nScent  above  the  Montreal  price. 
^°Thi  O  P  A  roll-back  swindle  not  only 
lumps  Washington  prices  by  someth  ng 

sr-\'h?'Senhr:r;;oX" 
lS£^i.Sto^„,^,.c!tss;£ 


Village  of  New  Salem  Now  Restored  as  -'^ 
in  Day  When  Lincoln  Called  I):  Home 


State    of  Illinois 
Recreated  Town 


Has 
in 


Pioneer  Fashion 


BY  CARROL  C.  HALL 

AYE  you  ever  heard  of  New 
Salem,  111.  —  the  village 
where  Abraham  Lincoln 
lived  as  a  young  man?  It  is  the 
world's  most  unique  historic 
shrine. 

For  the  last  10  years  the  state 
of  Illinois  has  been  engaged  in 
the  great  ta.sk  of  restoring  this 
villnge  just  as  it  was  back  in  the 
1830s  when  young  "Abe"  made  his 
home  there.  Today,  one  finds  there 
a  pioneer  connnunity  of  over  a 
century  ago. 

Lincoln  came  to  New  Salem 
when  he  was  22  years  old  and 
lived  there  six  years.  It  was  there 
tliat  he  rose  from  clerk  and  day 
laborer  to  postmaster,  surveyor, 
lawyer  and  member  of  the  state 
legislature.  When  he  left  New 
Salem,  for  a  career  In  Spring- 
field and  eventually  to  the  presi 
dency,  he  had  found  himself. 
Many  histonan.-j  feel  that  the 
years  spent  at  New  Salem  were 
the  most  important  in  his  life. 
Exact  ill  J>etail 
This  historic  village  has  been 
restored  in  every  minute  detail. 
It  is  a  lesson  in  history  that  ^the 
sightseer  can  never  forget.  The 
CEibin  homes,  the  store,  the  shops, 
the  mills  are  all  as  they  were 
when  Lincoln  walked  along  the 
main  street  of  the  village. 

There  one  can  see  the  restored 
Lincoln-Berry  store,  where  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  worked  as  a  clerk. 
In  the  leanto  at  the  back  of  the 
'.tore  is  the  bed  where  the  home- 
ess  Lincoln  rested. 

Across  the  street  in  the  Rut- 
ledge  tavern — the  home  of  Anne 
Kutledge,  Lincoln's  New  Salem 
sweetheart— this  is  the  largest 
building  in  the  village;  three 
rooms  downstairs  and  a  loft  above 
where  the  men  boarders  slept 
During  part  of  his  stay  in  New 
Salem,  Lincoln  lived  with  the 
Rutledge  family. 

Historic  Homes 
Down  Main  street  we  find  the 
lome  of  Dr.  John  Allen;  the  home 
f  Martin  Waddell,  the  hatter;  of 
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Rob«rt  JohnBon,  th«  wheelwright; 
and  way  at  the  end  of  the  street  is 
the  shop  of  Henry  Onstot,  the  New 
Salem  cooper.  It  was  by  the  light 
of  the  fire  in  the  cooper's  shop 
that  Lincoln  studied  law. 

Nearby  is  the  double  cabin  of 
Jack  Kelso  and  Joshua  Miller, 
brothers-in-law.  Kelso  was  the 
hunter  and  fisher  of  the  commu- 
nity. He  knew  the  best  spots  lor 
game  and  was  an  excellent  finder 
of  good  fishing  holes.  It  was  Jack 
Kelso  who  introduced  "Abe"  to 
the  classics  of  literature.  Miller 
was  the  viUage  blacksmith,  an  in- 
dustrious and  hard  working  man. 
Schoolhouse,  Too 
Across  the  branch  Is  Mentor 
Graham's  schoolhouse.  Lincoln 
never  went  to  school  there,  but 
Mentor  Graham  gave  of  his  time 
and  talent  to  help  the  ambitious 
young  Lincoln  study  English 
grammar  and  surveying.  , 
A  trip  through  the  village  re-j 
veals  that  each  of  the  buildings 
has  been  furnished  with  furniture 
and  -other  fixtures  that  are  genu- 
ine antiques  of  that  historical  pe- 
riod. They  were  all  given  by  peo- 
ple interested  in  the  restoration  of 
the  village! 

The  village  industries  are  all 
set,  ready  to  run — it  seems  that 
time  has  been  made  to  stand  still, 
when  they  are  viewed.  There  is 
the  saw  and  grist  mill,  around 
which  the  village  grew.  It  stands 
down  on  the  banks  of  the  famous 
Sangamon  river,  100  feet  below 
the  village  on  the  beautiful  bluff 
above. 


to  play  marbles  with  the  younger 
"boys  and  girls"  of  the  village. 
Tradition  tolls  us  that  he  was  a 
crack  shot  with  a  "tawl" 

Over  under  the  porch  on  Sam- 
uel Hill's  store  are  a  group  of  men 
gathered.  They  are  telling  stories, 
jokes.  In  their  midst  is  the  odd 
appearing  young  man,  they  want 
to  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 

Sometimes  in  the  near  futures 
when  travel  restrictions  are  lifted 
and  vacation  trips  can  be  planned 
again,  you  must  place  New  Salem 
on  your  "see"  hst.  To  miss  visit- 
ing this  historic  shrine  is  to  miss 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  thrills 
of  a  lifetime. 


There  is  Hill's  carding  mill  and 
wool  house.  It  was  run  by  a  pair 
of  oxen  treading  on  an  '"chn^^ 
round  wooden  Pl^"«rm.  Each  o 
village   shops  has  been  le 


the 


cabin 


stored.  In  Alex  Fergusons 
can  be  found  the  tools  of  the  shoe- 
maker. 

Visit  Would  Be  Interesting 

In  imagination,  one  can  see  tVie 

long,  lanky  Lincol^,^.  i^'^see 
studying  about  the  village.  Oi,  see 
him  jommg  m  the  fun-the  wres  - 
ting matches,  the  foot  races.  Pe  - 
haps  he  has  stopped  for  a  moment 
while  on  his  way  to  thepostoffice 


New  Salem, 
Is  Restored  As 
In  Lincoln's  Day 

BY  CARROL  C.  HALL 
JJAVE  you  ever  heard  of  New  Salem, 
111. — the  village  where  Abraham  Lin- 
coln lived  as  a  young  man?    It  is  the 
world's  most  unique  historic  shrine! 

For  the  past  10  years  the  state  of  Illi- 
Jiois  has  been  engaged  in  the  great  task 
of  restoring  this  village  just  as  it  was 
back  in  the  1830s  when  young  "Abe" 
made  his  home  there.  Today,  one  finds 
there  a  pioneer  community  of  over  a 
century  ago, 

Lincoln  canie  to  New  Salem  when  he 
was  22  years  old  and  lived  there  six 
years.  It  was  there  that  he  rose  from 
clerk  and  day  laborer  to  postmaster,  sur- 
veyor, lawyer  and  member  of  the  state 
legislature.  When  he  left  New  Salem, 
for  a  career  in  Springfield  and  eventually 
to  the  presidency,  he  had  found  himself. 
Many  historians  feel  that  the  years  Lin- 
coln spent  at  New  Salem  were  the  most 
important  in  his  life. 

This  historic  \nilage  has  been  restored 
in  every  minute  detail.  It  is  a  lesson  in 
history  that  the  sight-seer  can  never  for- 
get. The  cabin-homes,  the  store,  the 
shops,  the  mills  are  all  as  they  were 
when  Lincoln  walked  along  the  main 
street  of  the  village. 

There  one  can  see  the  restored  Lincoln- 


lierry  store,  \\here  Abraham  Lincoln 
worked  as  a  clerk.  In  the  lean-to  at  the 
hack  of  the  store  is  the  bed  where  the 
homeless  Lincoln  rested. 

Across  the  street  in  the  Rutledge 
Tavern — the  home  of  Anne  Rutledge, 
Lincoln's  New  Salem  sweetheart — this  is 
the  largest  building  in  the  village;  three 
moms  downstairs  and  a  loft  above  where 
the  men  boarders  slept.  During  part  of 
liis  stay  in  New  Salem,  Lincoln  lived  with 
the  Rutledge  family. 

Down  Main  st.  we  find  tlie  home  of  Dr. 
Joh7i  Allen;  the  home  of  Martin  Waddell, 
the  hatter;  of  Robert  Johnson,  the  wheel- 
right;  and  way  at  the  end  of  the  street  is 
the  shop  of  Henry  Onstot,  the  New 
Salem  cooper. 

Nearby  is  the  double  cabin  of  Jack 
Tvelso  and  Joshua  Miller,  brothers-in-law. 
Kelso  was  the  hunter  and  fisher  of  the 


community.  He  knew  the  best  spots  for 
game  and  was  an  excellent  finder  of  good 
fi.=hing  holes.  It  was  Jack  Kelso  who 
introduced  "Abe"  to  the  classics  of  liter- 
ature. Miller  was  the  village  blacksmith, 
an  industrious  and  hard-worlcing  man. 

Across  the  branch  is  Mentor  Graham's 
schoolhouse.  Lincoln  never  went  to 
school  there,  but  Mentor  Graham  gave  of 
his  time  and  talent  to  help  the  ambitioui 
young  Lincoln  study  English  grammar 
and  surveying. 

A  trip  through  tiie  village  reveals  that 
each  of  the  buildings  has  been  furnished 
with  funiitui-e  and  other  fixtures  that  ar« 
g  nuine  antiques  of  that  historical  period. 

The  village  industries  are  all  set,  ready 
to  run— it  seems  that  time  has  been  mad* 
to  stand  still,  when  they  are  viewed, 
'lltere  is  the  saw  and  grist  mill,  around 
which  the  village  grew. 


■J 


LINCOLN'S 
YOUTH 

Outdoor  Drama  Recounts 
New  Salem  Days 


By  BROOKS  ATKINSON 

NEW  SALEM,  ILL. 

NONE  of  the  outdoor  histori- 
cal dramas  1  have  seen 
has  been  more  absorbmg 
than  Kermit  Hunter's  Lin- 
coln play,  "Forever  This  Land," 
acted,  incidentally,  on  land  tnai 
Lincoln  trod  120  years  ago.  Like 
the  outdoor  plays  Paul  Green  has 
been  writing  for  the  last  twelve 
years,  it  is  put  together  according 
to  a  working  formula— narration, 
dramatization  of  historical  epi- 
sodes, choral  singing  and  danc- 
ing. Instead  of  leaning  toward 
pageantry,  however,  as  its  prede- ^ 
cessors  do,  it  leans  toward  drama. 
There  ia  considerable  dramatic  1 
tension  in  the  story  of  New  Salev.i 
and  there  are  at  least  implications 
of  romance.  As  drama,  "Forever 
This  Land"  is  better  organized 
than  those  that  have  preceded  it, 
and  the  characters  are  better  de- 
veloped. 

Since  all  these  outdoor  plays 
about  history  have  been  written 
and  staged  by  people  of  faith  in- 
telligence and  probity,  audiences 
instinctively  have  ^confidence  in 
them  and  carry  away  from  them 
impressions  and  information  that 
are  exhilarating.  The  loose  form  is 
one  that  a  Broadway  theatregoer 
is  not  likely  to  understand  on  short 
acquaintance,  and  the  comments 
that  follow  may  not  be  wholly 
peitinent.  Samuel  Selden,  super- 
vising director  of  most  of  these 
plays  done  in  the  East,  knows  the 
audiences  and  the  outdoor  tech-, 
niques  better  than  anyone  on^ 
Broadway  does.  i 
Further  Possibilities 

Although  I  have  enjOyed  and  re- 
spected the  four  I  have  seen,  1 
suspect  that  the  form  in  which 
they  are  written  has  not  been 
wholly  mastered  and  the  possibili- 
ties liave  not  been  exhausted  yet. 
Even.  "Forever  This  Land,"  about 
the  best  of  the  lot,  is  not  so  tightly 
put  together  as  the  Krst-rate  musi- 
cal dramas  of  the  professional 
stage,  and  it  does  not  transmute 
all  Its  historical  material  into  art. 
Especially  in  the  early  scenes  it 
needs  more  drive,  passion  and  va- 
j-iety— like  Shakespeare's  historical 
dramas  that  are  being  now  pro- 
duced in  sequence  at  Antioch  Col- 
lege, Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.  There; 
is^plenty  of  hack  work  in  Shake-: 
spoare's  panorama  of  English  his-, 
tory,  but  he  drew  his  characters 


iute  a  creative  artist  with  humor, 
gusto  and  insight,  and  his  literary 
style  was  rich  and  vibrant. 

"Forever  This  Land"  was  com- 
missioned by  the  New  Salem  Lin- 
coln League  and,  in  the  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Hunter  is  naturally 
inhibited  as  an  artist.  Fundamen- 
tally, he  has  to  conform  to  the 
knovvn  facts  of  Lincoln's  six  years 
in  New  Salem  from  1831  to  1837. 
Since  knowledge  of  Lincoln's  his- 
tory is  exact  and  widespread  in 
the  Springfield  area  of  Illinois,  and 
since  many  people  cherish  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  Lincoln  traditions. 
M:-.  Hunter  has  had  to  satisfy  a 
cnlical  audience  of  sponsors.  He 
cannot  take  off  on  his  own  like  a 
free  artist.  For  instance,  he  has 
to  make  his  way  as  artfully  as  he 
can  between  those  who  believe 
that  Ann  Rutledge  was  the  one 
great  love  of  Lincoln's  life  and 
those  who  regard  the  story  as  a 
baseless,  sentimental  tradition. 

In  view  of  the.se  limitations,  Mr. 
Hunter  has  acquitted  himself  ad- 
mirably and  succee<ied  in  writing 
an  interesting,  informative  and, 
toward  the  end,  moving  chrorocle 
play.  Of  course,  the  setting  in  New 
Salem  where  Lincoln  livid  stimu- 
lates a  playgoer's  imagination  re- 
markably. During  the  past  twenty 
years  the  Lincoln  League  has  been 
reconstructing  New  Salem  as  it 
was  when  Lincoln  lived  there. 
Thanks  to  the  exhaustive  and  me- 
ticulous scholarship  of  the  region, 
a  visitor  can  be  certain  that  the 
reconstruction  is  generally  exact; 
and  that  when  he  strolls  among 
the  oaks,  elms  and  cottonwoods 
he  is  seeing  a  log-house  village 
substantially  like  the  one  Lincoln 
knew  between  the  ages  of  22  and 


Strong  Influence 

"Forever  This  Land"  is  written 
on  the  assumption  that  New  Salem 
had  a  permanent  influence  on  the 
formation  of  Lincoln's  character. 
He  came  there  a  raw,  uneducated 
youth  without  any  sense  of  direc- 
tion. He  left  with  a  smattering  of 
education  that  he  had  acquired  by 
himself,  with  definite  political  am- 
bitions and  with  a  knowledge  of 
people  that  shaped  his  point  of 
view  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  "Lin- 
coln did  not  dominate  the  place," 
says  Benjamin  P.  Thomas  in  "Lin- 
coln's New  Salem,"  "but  was  both 
in  and  of  it;  and  while  he  influ- 
enced its  life,  more  important  was 
the  mark  it  left  on  him." 

That  is  the  theme  of  Mr.  Hun- 
ter's homespun  drama.  Instead  of 
writing  an  ode  to  the  great  na- 
tional mari>i,  he  has  written  a 
■  -hronicle  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
New  Salem.  The  young,  rustic 
Lincoln  is  a  minor  character  at 
first,  iiv  the  first  part  of  the  play 
is  basi'-ally  the  story  of  how  John 
Rutledge  builds  a  new  village  with 
vigor  and  fanaticism.  But  after 
the  Black  Hawk  war  and  Lincoln's 
forthright  campaign  for  the  state 
Legislature,  he  becomes  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  the  play;  and  in  the 
last  few  scenes  his  personality  is 


pretty  well  resolved  — a  man  of 
modest  though  impregnable  char-l 
acter  and,  at  the  end,  already  a 
man  of  sorrows  as  the  result  of 
Ann  Rutledge's  death. 

The  part  of  Lincoln  is  played  by 
Harlington  Wood  Jr.,  a  young  law- 
yer of  Springfield,  who  is  regarded 
by  many  authorities  in  the  neigh- 
borhood as  the  counterpart  of  the 
young  Lincoln  in  heiglit,  weight 
looks  and  lanky  personality.  Al-  , 
though  Mr.  Wood  is  not  a  profes-[ 
sional  actor,  he  gives  a  lucid  andj 
unaffected  performance  that  avoids  | 
any  suggestion  of  the  kind  of  ho- 1 
kum  that  might  easily  creep  intoi 
it  and  that  contributes  a  lot  to^ 
the  seriousness,  high  purpose  andj 
sincai'ity  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  j 
In  general,  "Forever  This  Land"  is 
acted  with  spirit  and  taste.  Most 
of  the  principal  actors  come  from 
college  and  university  drama 
schools  in  the  Middle  West. 
Inspired  Leader 

To  visit  the  reconstructed  vil- 
lage of  New  Salem  and  to  see  the 
play  IS  to  renew  an  old  sense  of 
wonder  about  the  genius  of  Lin- 
coln From  1861  to  1865  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  nation.  His  patience, 
faith,  vision  and  humility  as  welli 
as  his  practical  knowledge  of, 
state  affairs  are  matters  of  exact 
record,  either  m  his  own  words  or 
in  history.  He  was  an  inspired 
man  as  head  of  ■  the  state. 

But  he  was  the  most  unlikely 
sort  of  pioneer  clod-hopper  when 
he  arrived  in  New  Salem  off  the 
river;  and  he  was  only  a  back- 
woods politician  when  he  left.  His 
experiences  in  New  Salem  do  not 
indicate  much  sense  of  decision  or 
judgment.  His  schemes  for  mak- 
ing money — his  village  deals — 
were  not  only  disastrous,  but  fool- 
ish, irresponsible,  opportunistic 
and  unimaginative. 

Whence  came  the  nobility  that 
carried  the  nation  through  its 
most  agonizing  crisis?  In  view  of 
what  we  know  now,  we  can  see  a 
promise  of  it  in  the  honesty, 
strength  and  humanity  of  his 
neighborhood  relations.  Under  the 
rawness  of  that  pioneer  personal- 
ity, his  character  was  beginning 
to  form.  But  that  is  wisdom  after; 
the  event.  No  one  in  New  Salem 
could  have  understood  then  the 
full  dimensions  of  his  potential 
greatness;  and  even  in  Springfield 
during  the  ensuing  years  it  must 
have  been  difficult  to  realize  that 
this  humdrum  lawyer  and  political 
jobber  was  a  man  of  the  ages. 

Mr.  Hunter's  conscientious,  in- 
formed ind  well-written  drama 
doei  not  pretend  to  explain  this 
most  sac.  ed  of  the  American  mys- 
teries. But  the  rude,  homely  facts 
are  there  in  the  absorbing  context 
of  Ihe  Salem  village.  And  in 

viefcf  of  ffhat  we  know  about  Lin- 
coln nowf  all  of  them  are  stirring 
and  some  of  them  are  moving. 
"Forever  This  Land"  is  the  most 
living  of  the  many  offerings  laid 
on  the  shrine  to  Lincoln  in  New 
Salem.  Everyone  who  loves  Amer- 
ica will  valua  It. 


Lincoln's 
Woods 

By  VIRGINIA  S.  EIFERT 
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THEY  were  not  really  Lincoln's  woods— not  his 
by  right  of  deed  and  ownership— but  his  be- 
cause he  lived  in  a  clearing  above  the  woods, 
and  knew  them  from  hill  to  hill  and  from  valley  to 
valley.  They  lay  all  about  the  short-lived  pioneer 
settlement  of  New  Salem,  Illinois,  which  was  built  in 
1830  above  the  winding  Sangamon  River.  And  these 
^oods— Abraham  Lincoln's  woods— today  are  little 
changed  around  the  restored  village. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln's  destiny  brought  him  to 
New  Salem,  he  walked  these  woodland  trails.  He 
knew  the  hill  woods  in  spring  when  the  wild  blue 
phlox  was  blooming;  knew  the  white-armed  syca- 
mores along  the  river  when  sum- 
mer was  at  its  peak  and  the  voices 
of  the  redstarts  were  everywhere; 
knew  the  blaze  of  sugar  maples 
and  the  flutter  of  lilac  asters  when 
autumn  visited  the  land;  knew  the 
liroad,  snowy  space  of  winter  when 
the  river  was  frozen  and  wolves 
howled   on  the   prairie   hills  at 
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ni<^ht.    Lincoln  knew  all  of  these. 


Spring  along  the  Sangamon 
brings  robin  snows  that  crust 
the  trees  with  crystal,  melting 
by  noon  in  the  morning  sun. 
Such  late  snows  Lincoln  knew 
at  New  Salem,  where  has  been 
recreated  the  settlement  of  his 
younger  days,  including  the 
schoolhoiise,  as  seen  from  the 
path  that  led  from  the  stream. 


Today  the  winter's  landscape 
easily  takes  one  back  to  a  biting 
February  day  in  the  1830's — a 
grim,  cold,  stark,  gray  day  with  a 
lowering  sky,  which,  if  all  the 
signs  told  truly,  would  let  down 
snow  before  another  day  was  past. 
The  great  silence  of  the  Illinois 
winter  was  all  about — a  voiceless 
silence;  bare  trees  stiU  and  aloof; 
a  marsh  hawk,  gray  as  a  gull,  swooping,  dipping,  sail- 
ing, quartering  off  the  bottomlands. 

It  is  a  timeless  scene— winter,  the  river,  the  hawk. 
On  such  a  day,  with  his  shabby  coat  flapping  and  his 
head  tied  in  a  shawl,  young  Abe  Lincoln  might  have 
walked  the  path  down  the  New  Salem  hill  to  the 
rutted  road  to  Springfield,  twenty  miles  across  the 
windy  prairie.  In  sheltered  hollows  in  the  woods  were 
titmice  and  chickadees  that  flitted  and  tallced  among 
the  oaks;  cardinals  flashed  carmine  as  they  flew  across 
the  frozen  creek.  Crows  jeered  from  the  oak-tips; 
bob-whites  flew  up  with  a  whir  of  wings  from  the 
prairie  weeds  as  the  man  strode  past. 

It  may  have  been  past  sundown  the  next  day  before 
he  returned  to  the  village  on  the  hill.  The  early  win- 
ter dusk  drew  a  thin  line  of  lemon  color  behind  the 
trees  to  the  west,  and  the  great  horned  owls  were 
calling  hungrily  from  the  woods.  That  night  a  hght 
snow  fell  to  cover  the  old,  and  next  morning  there 
were  wolf  tracks  alarmingly  close  to  the  cabins  and 
sheep  pens  on  the  hill. 

New  Salem  in  the  prairie  wilderness  came  into  ex- 
istence shortly  after  the  Rutledge-Cameron  grist  mill 
began  operation  on  the  Sangamon.  People  from  scat- 
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tered  cabins  located  many  miles  away  on  the  buffalo 
trails  and  rutted  wagon  tracks  that  marked  the  prai- 
rie came  to  the  new  mill  to  have  their  corn  ground 
into  meal,  some  from  so  far  away  that  they  needed  a 
place  in  which  to  spend  the  night  before  starting 
back.  There  was  no  place  to  stay,  and  nothing  to  do 
but  camp  in  the  woods,  imtil  enterprising  James  Rut- 
ledge  from  Kentucky,  one  of  the  mill-owners,  felled 
a  few  oaks  on  the  hilltop  above  the  mill  and  built  a 
log  tavern  in  the  scanty  clearing.  Houses  followed, 
log  houses  set  along  a  rambling  path  that  bisected 
the  hilltop  from  east  to  west.  Gradually  the  trees  fell 
back  until  the  clearing  was 
almost     bare,     except  for 
stumps  that  stood  everywhere 
and  were  a  menace  to  any 
man  who  walked  there  in  the 
dark.    But    the    trees  —  the 
white    and    red    oaks,  the 
honey    locusts,    the  sugar 
maples,   the    white    ashes — 
gathered  closely  on  all  sides 
of  the  village,  as  if  waiting 
to  come  back  to  the  spot  from 
which  they  had  been  ousted. 

In  the  hollow  to  the  south 
there  was  a  pleasant,  tum- 
bling stream,  which,  unlike 
the  muddy  streams  of  middle 
Illinois,  was  rocky  and  clear, 
and  there  were  silvery  min- 
nows in  it.  Among  the  oaks 
on  the  hill  above  this  stream 
was  Mentor  Graham's  austere 
log  schoolhouse,  with  its 
small  cramped  windows  that 
let  in  scarcely  any  sunlight. 
Inside  were  hard  benches,  a 
fireplace,  and  the  schoolmas- 
.ter's  desk. 

All  around  the  school,  and 
in  the  woods  along  the  school- 
children's  path,  there  were 
fox  squirrels,  chipmunks,  cot- 
tontails, bluejays,  woodpeckers,  and  towhees— crea- 
tures that,  to  Lincoln,  were  well  loved  and  familiar. 
Ever  since  his  boyhood  in  Kentucky,  the  wildlings 
and  the  trees  had  been  his  friends.  In  the  New  Salem 
woods  they  offered  a  companionship  that  must  have 
been  welcome  to  the  man  who,  all  his  life,  was  a 
lonely  person. 

It  is  probable  that  he  knew  few  of  the  birds  by 
name.  Few  folks  did  in  those  days.  There  were  no 
bird  books  in  the  village,  nothing  for  a  man  to  use  if 
he  had  the  unusual  wish  to  know  the  name  of  a  bird 
that  whistled  at  him  on  a  winter's  morning.  Alex- 
ander Wilson's  tome  had  not  yet  penetrated  the  Illi- 
nois wilderness;  Audubon's  bird  paintings,  which 
were  startling  London,  would  have  been  far  too  costly 
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The  Rutledge-Cameron  grist  mill  once  more 
is  ready  to  grind  corn.  It  is  part  of  the  re- 
stored village  of  New  Salem  in  central  Illinois. 


a  luxury  for  this  plain,  pioneering  community  There 
was  nothing  to  encourage  anyone  to  identify  birds, 
even  if  he  had  wished  to  do  so. 

Some  men,  however,  knew  the  trees  because  that 
knowledge  was  considered  practical.  One  had  to  know 
a  sassafras  tree  in  order  to  dig  the  orange  roots  for 
tea  to  "thin  the  blood"  in  spring;  to  know  the  red- 
haws  and  wild  crabs  because  the  housewives  made 
preserves  and  jellies  from  the  fruits ;  one  had  to  know 
the  difference  between  an  elm  and  a  maple  when  cut- 
ting wood,  because  elm  wood  shot  sparks  from  the  fire- 
place and  maple  did  not.  Abraham  Lincoln  knew  his 

trees.  According  to  the  com- 
ment of  his  son,  many  years 
later  in  Washington,  the 
sugar  maple,  perhaps  first 
learned  in  the  New  Salem 
woods,  was  Lincoln's  favorite. 

After  a  few  years,  Lincoln 
left  New  Salem  and  went  to 
Springfield  to  practice  law. 
In  1839  New  Salem  died.  Less 
than  a  decade  after  it  had  be- 
gun, with  great  hope  of  be- 
coming a  town,  the  settlement 
disintegrated  into  the  prairie 
soil.  It  was  as  if  the  spirit  of 
this  man,  who  stayed  here  a 
little  while  and  then  went  on 
to  carry  out  his  destiny,  was 
all  that  held  the  village  to- 
gether. The  people  scattered 
to  nearby  communities  that 
were  more  easily  accessible 
than  hill-top  New  Salem.  The 
site  grew  up  in  weeds  and  the 
woods  were  known  only  to 
creatures  that  lived  there;  to 
foxes,  owls,  and  whiji-poor- 
wills. 

Many  years  later  there  were 
attempts  to  restore  this  his- 
toric  spot,   but   the  results 
were  crude  and  unconvincing 
until  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Works  and 
Buildings,  with  the  assistance  of  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  worked 
with  care  and  deep  thought  to  produce  a  restoration 
of  the  village.  Under  their  skillful  hands.  New  Salem 
lives  again.  Here  not  only  are  the  authentically  built 
log  houses  on  their  exact  sites,  but  each  is  completely 
furnished  with  original  materials  owned  by  descend- 
ants of  the  New  Salem  people.  The  blacksmith's  shop 
is  dusty  and  littered  with  iron  shavings;  the  carding 
mill,  with  its  elaborate  carding  machine  brought  from 
the  East,  is  the  most  imposing  building  in  the  vil- 
lage; the  cooper's  shop  has  its  half-finished  barrels 
standing  about;  the  big  iron  kettle  that  was  part  of 
the  working  equipment  of  Martin  Waddell,  the  hat- 
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ter,  stai.ds  in  the  shade  of  a  climhing  river-rose  that 
scrambles  over  a  lean-to  porch.  The  homes  of  Dr. 
Regnier  and  Dr.  Allen,  the  two  doctors  who  practiced 
in  the  village,  are  outfitted  with  the  bottles  and  tools 
and  nostrums  popular  in  those  days,  and  the  splint- 
fenced  gardens  back  of  these  cabins  contain  the  aro- 
matic herbs  that  provided  medicines  for  the  people 
of  the  community — horehound,  catnip,  fennel,  dill, 
digitalis,  cimicifuga,  sage.  Garden  patches  are  planted 
each  springtime  with  seeds  of  the  sort  that  were 
grown  here  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  usually 
cabbage  and  beans,  turnips  and  corn,  with  often  a 
patch  of  tobacco,  a  bit  of  cot- 
ton, some  hemp,  and  broom 
corn,   because   most   of  the 
New  Salem  people  came  from 
Kentucky    and   were  accus- 
tomed to  these  things.  Chick- 
ens walk  aljout  in  the  grass 
and  lay   their   eggs   in  the 
barns;  barn  swallows  build 
their  mud  nests  in  the  lofts, 
and  wrens  nest  in  gourds  that 
were  grown  in  the  village.  A 
postmaster  takes  in  and  sends 
out  mail  from  the  restored 
post  office  where  Lincoln  once 
clerked.   The  general  stores 
are  stocked  with  bolts  of  cal- 
ico; with  glass  jars  of  rock 
candy   and   striped  pepper- 
mints;    with     churns  and 
brooms  and  boots. 

Stumps  have  been  brought 
in  and  planted  to  give  an  illu- 
sion of  a  recent  clearing. 
Down  beside  the  river,  where 
the  prothonotary  warljlers 
in  summer  flash  their  orange- 
peel  brilliance,  and  where, 
along  the  mill-pond  at  dawn, 
a  great  blue  heron  stalks  his 
prey,  the  Rutledge-Cameron 
grist  mill  once  more  is  ready 

to  grind  corn.  Truly,  New  Salem  seems  again  to  live. 

All  these  things  are  very  good.  In  its  sincerity,  au- 
thenticity, and  workmanship,  the  restoration  of  New 
Salem  is  comparable  to  that  of  Williamsburg.  But  the 
village  obviously  is  only  a  restoration.  It  is  not  actu- 
ally the  real  thing. 

But  the  woods  are  real.  They  are  still  Abraham 
Lincoln's  woods,  and  his  presence  lingers  there.  Some 
of  the  original  trees  still  stand,  for  some  of  the  huge 
white  oaks  compare  in  size  with  stumps  in  the  neigh- 
borhood that  measure  more  than  two  hundred  rings. 
Lincoln's  woods  still  lie  on  either  side  of  the  village 
and  hem  the  winding  Sangamon.  It  is  they,  more  than 
the  faithful  restoration  of  a  pioneer  settlement,  that 
preserve  and  make  real  the  story  of  a  prairie  man. 
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At  the  restored  village  wrens  still  nest  in 
gourds,  which  are  grown  in  the  local  gardens, 
and  dried  and  hung  for  the  benefit  of  the 
bird  inhabitants. 


There,  south  of  the  village,  are  footpaths  that  very 
likely  follow  the  original  trails  made  long  ago  by  deer 
and  wolves,  by  Indians  and  pioneers.  One  of  the  paths 
leads  down  the  hill  from  the  back  of  the  village  to 
the  rocky  stream  that  still  makes  a  pleasant  noise 
over  its  stones.  There  still  are  fox  tracks  along  the 
soft,  muddy  banks  where  doubtless  there  always  have 
been  tracks  of  hunting  foxes. 

Springtime  comes  to  these  New  Salem  woods  as  it 
comes  all  about  to  middle  Illinois,  as  it  came  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  to  Lincoln's  woods.  Spring 
in  this  country  is  a  hesitant  stepping  forward  out  of 

snow  and  cold,  perhaps  only 
enough  to  liberate  a  mourn- 
ing cloak  butterfly  that  win- 
tered behind  a  shred  of  hick- 
ory bark.  It  may  include  a 
sudden  stepping  back  to 
freezing  temperatures,  which, 
nonetheless,  do  not  wholly 
discourage  the  early  blue- 
birds along  the  river,  or  harm 
the  burst  of  polleny  blossoms 
on  the  soft  maples. 

There  may  be  set-backs 
and  periods  of  unseasonable 
warmth;  there  may  be  rains 
and  robin  snows,  but  spring 
in  Illinois  is  on  its  way.  By 
late  February  and  early 
March  there  are  signs  of  new 
life  all  along  the  trail  from 
the  village  to  the  schoolhouse 
— catkins  on  the  hazel 
bushes,  a  phoebe  along  the 
creek,  ruby  spore-capsules  on 
the  emerald  banks  of  Cathe- 
rinea  mossi  Suddenly  there 
are  the  first  spring  beauties, 
which  each  year  come  some- 
how as  a  total  surprise.  Scar- 
let cups  hide  their  color 
among  the  damp  old  oak 
leaves;  towhees  and  fox  spar- 
rows, singing,  join  the  cardinals,  titmice,  and  blue- 
jays  that  stayed  in  sheltered  places  all  winter.  And 
on  a  bright  spring  day  the  jays,  in  the  exuberance  of 
their  springtime  mood,  stir  up  the  great  horned  owl 
that  sleeps  all  day  in  a  red  oak  back  of  the  school- 
house. 

One  day  the  first  myrtle  warblers  are  back.  Morel 
mushrooms  leap  up  in  the  rich  woods  soil;  the  fox 
tracks  are  more  abundant  than  ever  along  the  creek 
where  the  toads  trill  at  night;  and  the  woods  are  full 
of  the  lavender  bloom  of  wild  blue  phlox,  the  deli- 
cate flutter  of  cleft  phlox  near  the  old  quarry,  the 
maroon  of  red  trilliums,  the  unfolding  bronzy  um- 
brellas of  the  mayapples.  New  leaves  are  on  the  oaks, 
and  redbuds  are  in  bloom.  A  water  thrush,  teetering 
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on  a  wet  log  beside  the  stream,  sings  an  ecstatic  burst 
of  song;  the  cardinals  busily  gather  long  shreds  of 
grapevine  bark  to  line  their  nests. 

One  day  the  Kentucky  warbler,  a  glittering  morsel 
of  bright  gold,  green-brown,  and  black,  peers  from 
the  Virginia  creeper  vines  near  the  school,  sings  a 
ventriloquial  song  that  belongs  to  these  woods,  and 
builds  a  neat  nest  among  the  bedstraw  beside  the 
path.  From  this  leafy  trail  a  whip-poor-will  in  moth- 
like flight  springs  up  from  its  two  mottled  eggs  laid 
on  the  oak  leaves,  and  flutters  away  among  the  trees. 


Everywhere  in  these  woods  the  ghost  of  Li\^coln's 
presence  and  his  affection  for  wild  things  is  all  about. 
And  it  is  no  more  vivid,  perhaps,  than  at  dusk  on  a 
summer  evening  when  the  calling  of  the  whip-poor- 
wills  is  all  about.  These  voices  of  the  wild 
are  everywhere— in  the  locusts  on  the  hill,  on 
cabin  roofs,  among  the  oaks,  calling  until  the  dusk 
is  clamorous  with  their  voices.  The  sound  of  the 
whip-poor-wills  rises,  falls,  pulsates,  fills  Lincoln's 
woods  with  a  wild,  timeless  sound  that  has  no  beein- 
nmg  and  no  ending,  so  long  as  these  woods  remain. 


Night  Work 


By  JOHN  GALLINARI  WHIDDING 
Behold  this  silken  seine 

Pegged  wide  and  tight 
To  catch  the  little  rain 

Of  melting  night 


For  bait  in  turn  to  snare 
Such  morning-beams 

As  now  lie  captive  there 
Like  broken  dreams  .  .  . 


His  purpose  less  obscure 
Than  we  may  think 

Who  find  his  signature 
In  silver  ink! 


For  this  brief  golden  catch 

The  spider  sets 
By  dark  in  hedge  and  thatch 
His  sturdy  nets, 

While  on  the  worn  cement 
The  moonstruck  snail 

Parades  with  bold  intent, 
In  shining  mail — ■ 


Winged  Colors 


By  PAUL  CHURCHER 

MAN,  IN  his  brief  and  hectic  history,  has  pro- 
duced some  remarkable  daubers  in  paints 
and  pigments.  Yet  none  of  them  have  ever 
approached  Nature's  casual  achievements  of  living 
coloration.  Birds  alone  are  flashing  proof  of  this, 
and  the  varied  brilliance  of  their  tones  and  hues  of 
beauty  is  constantly  reflected  in  the  names  that  many 
of  them  bear. 


1.  Bronzed 

a. 

Blackbird 

2.  Snowy 

b. 

Rail 

3.  Indigo 

c. 

J  unco 

4.  Golden 

d. 

Flycatcher 

5.  Ruddy 

e. 

Spoonbill 

6.  Sooty 

f. 

Pelican 

7.  Rusty 

g- 

Phalarope 

8.  Scarlet 

h. 

Bunting 

9.  Brown 

i. 

Warbler 

10.  YeUow 

j- 

Duck 

Here,  incorrectly  matched  in  a  double  list,  are  the 
names  of  twenty  well-known  birds  of  North  America, 
birds  whose  names  contain  references  to  twenty  dif- 
ferent shades  or  colors.  Can  you  unscramble  and  re- 
arrange them,  correctly  paired? 

Count  five  for  each  and  see  how  close  you  can 
come  to  a  perfect  score.  See  page  106  for  answers 
to  this  avian  quiz. 


11.  White 

12.  Blue 

13.  Green 

14.  Roseate 

15.  Slate-colored 

16.  Purple 

17.  Olive-sided 

18.  Cerulean 

19.  Cinnamon 

20.  Red 


k.  Finch 

1.  Tanager 

m.  Teal 

n.  Owl 

o.  Jay 

p.  Creeper 

q.  Plover 

r.  Grackle 

s.  Heron 

t.  Shearwater 
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PHOTOGRAPH    BY    N.    E.  NILSSOH 

Carefully  restored,  externally  and  internally,  the 
cabins  in  New  Salem  State  Park,  near  Petersburg, 
Illinois,  recreate  the  village  of  New  Salem  as  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  knew  it  during  the  brief  period  of  its 
existence. 
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LINCOLN'S  NEW  SALEM  IN  WINTER 


as 


By  Mllburn  P.  Akers 

Illinois,  one  o£  three  states  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  sp^nt 
the  51  years  preceding  his  presidency,  has  many  shrines  to 
the  Emancipator,  the  140th  anniversary  of  whose  birth  will 
be  observed  throughout  the  nation  Sunday. 


But  none  is  more  interesting 
than  New  Salem,  the  recon- 
structed frontier  village  some 
20  miles  northwest  of  Springfield 
where  Lincoln  kept  store,  served 
as  postmaster,  studied  law, 
courted  Ann  Rutledge  and 
entered  politics.  Also,  it  was 
from  New  Salem  that  he  marched 
away  to  the  Black  Hawk  war 
In  1R32. 

Frontier  village 

New  Salem,  standing  on  a 
broad  bluff  overlooking  the 
Sangamon  river,  appears,  in 
the  retrospect  of  history,  to 
have  had  but  one  reason  for 
existence:  a  place  especially 
created  for  the  moulding  and 
and  de ve  lopm  ent  of  the.young 
man  who  wandered  into  its 


midst  shortly  after  the  westward 
surge  had  brought  his  family 
into  the  state  from  southern 
Ind  iana , 

New  Salem,  once  a  thriving 
frontier  village,  was  laid  out 
in  1828,  and  Lincoln  arrived 
there  in  July,  1831. 

Benjamin  P.  Thomas,  a 
Lincoln  biographer,  has. this, 
to  say  of  Lincoln's  New  Salem 
days: 

"In  his  six  years  at  New 
Salem  Lincoln  had  gone  far.. 
Coming  to  the  village  like  'a 
piece  of  floating  driftwood, * 
as  he  said,  he  had  worked  his 
way  up  to  a  position  of  leader- 
ship not  only  in  New  Salem 
but  in  the  state  as  well. 

"The  New  Salem  environ- 
ment, typical  of  that  of  the 


W  e  s  t  in  general,  offered  op- 
portunities  which  Lincoln 
would  not  have  had  in  older 
communities.  Humble  origin 
and  lack  of  schooling  were  no 
handicaps ,  for  they  were  com- 
mon deficiencies." 

Lincoln  leaves 

New  Salem  apparently  had 
served  its  purpose.  For,  soon 
after  Lincoln,  who  had  lived 
there  six  years,  departed  for 
Springfield,  the  village  went 
into  decline.  Soon  it  was  un- 
inhabited. 

Today,  New  Salern--now  a 
state  park--appears  as  It  did 
in  Lincoln's  day.  Its  original 
cabins  have  been  restored  and 
furnished. 

One  can  return  to  the  at- 


mosphere of  a  frontier  village 
--the  frontier  village  in  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  worked  and 
studied,  lived  and  loved,  as  he 
prepared  himself  for  a  career 
in  law  and  politics  which  led  him 
to  the  presidency  and  martyr- 
dom. 

New  Salem  is,  of  course, 
only  one  of  many  Illinois  shrines 
to  the  Ejnancipator.  His  Spring- 
field home,  at  Eighth  and  Jack- 
son streets,  is  open  to  the 
public.  And  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  people  have 
visited  his  tomb  in  Spring- 
field's Oak  Ridge  cemetery 
in  a  12-month  period.  And  the 
Sangamon  County  courthouse  — 
once  the  Illinois  State  House  — 
holds  many  memories  of  him, 
too.  , 
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Tribun*  photos:  By  Frad  Glesa 

The  Rutledge  tavern  and  home  ol  the  James  Rutledge  family  in  New  Salem.    The  tavern 
(lodging  house)  was  a  favorite  ov'emight  stopping  place  for  travelers  of  that  period. 
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RAILS  TO  FENCE  THE  PRAIRIES 


There  were  no  visible  bound- 
aries in  those  days,  nothing  but  the 
unending  sweep  of  country,  of 
forest  and  prairie.  But  in  the 
1830's  when  people  from  Ken- 
tucky were  building  a  village 
which  they  called  New  Salem,''' 
where  Lincoln  lived  for  a  time, 
they  built  rough  fences  to  divide 
the  prairie.  It  was  not  so  much 
to  fence  things  in — geese  and  hens 
and  sheep  and  pigs — but  to  keep 
things  out.  In  those  days  the  wild 
deer  were  still  frisky  and  livestock 
usually  roamed  at  will. 

The  rail  fences  of  the  prairie 
marked  a  man's  new  estate.  With- 
in the  fence  which  he  himself  had 
hewed  with  great  labor  in  the 
forest  he  could  feel  a  sense  of 
security  which  might  not  be  so 
easily  defined  if  the  cabin  faced 
trackless  prairie  or  lowering  forest. 
A  fence  put  meaning  to  the  land: 
Here  I  stay,  it  said.  This  is  home. 
And  within  the  fence  the  youngest 
children  could  play  while  their 
mother  worked,  secure  in  her  feel- 
ing that  they  were  safe — safer  any- 
way than  if  they  were  out  roaming 
the  dangerous  land. 

The  rail  fences  of  New  Salem, 
the  restored  village  which  is  now 
a  state  park  twenty  miles  north- 
west of  Springfield,  are  vivid  re- 


mmders  of  the  stern  and  ungentle 
past.  Many  of  them  are  authentic 
old  rails  that  were  picked  up  here 
and  there  in  the  region,  remains  of 
ancient  fences  that  once  had  pen- 
ned sheep  or  fenced  a  garden  of  a 
long  forgotten  pioneer  cabin.  Some 
of  the  others  were  carefully  split 
by  hand  by  the  young  men  of  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  These 
rails  may  not  be  as  old  as  the  origi- 
nal rails  but  they  have  the  same 
amount  of  labor  put  in  them,  the 
same  timeless  sweat  of  men  swing- 
ing axe  and  adze,  the  ring  of  steel 
on  tough  wood  and  the  rending 
sound  of  the  split  when  at  last  the 
wood  gave  way. 

The  rails  are  stacked  as  stake- 
an'-rider  fences  around  most  of  the 
garden  plots  behind  the  cabins  of 
New  Salem.  Two  of  the  plots  en- 
close restored  herb  gardens  of 
Doctors  Allen  and  Regnier;  others 
enclose  vegetable  and  cotton 
patches;  several  make  enclosures 
for  cows  and  sheep. 

Up  and  down  the  village  today 
the  weathered  grey  rails,  reminis- 
cent of  the  Illinois  Railsplitter 
himself  who  once  lived  there  and 
who  probably  did  his  share  of 
fence  building,  hold  ridges  of  late 
winter  snow. 


*  .\i'\v  Sali'iii  .Slate  Park  (P.  ().  Lincoln'.s  N,..w  Salem)  lie,  State  Routes  (17  and  12.S,  miles 
iMirth  lit  S|M  iinflield  aiid  3  south  of  Peter.sliurjf. 
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Frontier  Village 
Depicts  Life  of 
Youthful  Leader 

By  .MHIN  -IKMvlNS 

( <        f  I  '.ililoi  ) 

D(mn  on  \Ur  ll.iw.Tins  Saim.i- 
n,on,  lu-n;y  nuUs  lunlhwesi  ol 
Sinirmlu'ld  ••■nil  dcminaun^^  1  i- 
Lincoln  Mmiori,.!  Hi.^lnvay,  Hh 
iuu(|uc  mcin(,ri.-.l  ol  New  SM.'m  is 
uKain  awuilinu  Ih.'  inllux  ol  mmv 
I  ban  a  (luart.  T  ol  a  million  moior 
visitors  durin-  the  spjinc  nn<l 
summer  seasons. 

Failhfully  r(  !)roducc<l  from  ihe 
fronlier     prairi.'     viUaC'e  uh' 
Abraham  Lineoln  speni  his  loni 
tive  \ears,   experienced  his  ira-ie 
,:.arl\'    romance    and    Lor-ed  his 
fuim-e  urealness,  the  colorlul  om- 
miinitv  is  annually  one  of  ihe  moM 
popular     drixinu     ohjeclives  loi 
Chicai^'o  i\]oto»-  C'luii  mombei's.  11 
uill   again    feature    the  summer 
nit;hi   plav,  "Forever  This  Land 
inghtiv   rxo'iit    ^Tl.ndays  llirough 
July    and    An-usl,    according  to 
John  T.  Kieraii.  ils  loivmosl  biog- 
rapher, 

I>;iii(N    I'loiii  |{i\<r 

Illinois  wa.  deep  m  .hdy  uheii 
,be  young,  gangling  Mm'  first  sav 
the  fronlier  village,  Kier'an  revea  s 
in  a  retvni  highway  arUcle.  lie 
was  on  a  llaiboaf  bound  lor  New 
Orlr-ans  but  the  clumsy  craft 
grounded,  and  lie  walked  ashoro. 
Ho  remained  foi-  six  years,  commg 
as  a  laborer  and  leaving  as  a 
law-'yor  in  1837. 

"New  Salem  offered  only  the 
raw  hard  life  of  the  frontier,  hut 
in  it  was  the  seed  of  greatness. 
Abe  failed  as  a  storekeeper  and  as 
a  political  candidate.  And  he  failed 
at  gaining  the  greatest  happiness 
he  could  ever  know— marriage  to 
Ann  RutltKige,  when  death  out- 
maneuvered  him. 

"But  he  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing himself,  in  being  a  postmaster 
and  a  captain  of  militia.  More  im- 
portant, he  gained  friends  whose 
influence  started  him  on  his  study 
of  law  and  the  classics. 

"He  worked  first  in  the  mill  and 
store  that  was  rented  by  Denton 
"offut,  but  this  \'enlure  failed  for 
both.  Then  lie  and  William  F. 
Berry  opened  a  store,  but  it  failed 
also.  To  pay  his  debts  he  split 
rails  and  husked  corn,  did  any  sort 
of  odd  jobs,  until  he  was  appointed 
postma.ster. 


Berry-Linco/i  store  where  Abe  speni  many  hours  .n  legal  sfudy^  


Vtars  of  Study  i 

"During  these  six  years,  how- 
over,  Lincoln's  main  .job  was  to 
study.  He  walked  many  miles  to 
borrow  and  retuin  books,  and  it 
is  said  that  in  his  store  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  lying  on  the 
counter,  reading.  In  spite  of  this, 
he  found  time  to  become  popular 
witli  every  member  of  the  tov\'n 
and  surrounding  country.  He  told 
a  thousand  stories  and  stopped 
almost  as  many  fights  by  his 
humor  and  handling  of  the  partici- 
pants. His  popularity  came  not  a 
little  from  the  fact  that  he  could 
©utwrestle,  outrun,  and  outlilt 
even  these  hardy  frontiersmen. 

"In  all,  there  were  thirteen 
cabins,  six  shops,  and  the  Rutledge  ^ 
tavern  at  the  height  of  the  vil- 
lage's life,  and  it  was  populated  by  ' 
about  one  hundred  people.  It  was 
laid  out  some  two  years  before 
Abe  came  there  and,  strangely 
enough,  it  vanished  .shortly  after 
he  left  for  the  legislature  in 
Bpringfield,  the  state  capital. 


"But  the  legends  and  import  ance 
of  Lincoln's  life  in  New  Salem 
kept  its  fame  alive.  Scholars  and 
many  others  became  interested  in 
the  place.  In  1906,  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst  purchased  the  town 
site.  Eleven  years  later  The  Old 
Salem  Lincoln  League  was  formed. 
Its  purix)se  was  to  gather  diaries, 
maps  and  mementoes  and  relics  gf 
the  town  and  to  keep  interest  in 
it  alive.  A  year  later  Mr.  Hearst 
gave  the  site  to  the  stale  of  Illi- 
nois, and  finally,  in  1931,  the  exact 
restoration  of  the  village  began. 
The  Berry-Lincoln  store-cabin  was 
the  lirst  to  be  completed. 


Lincoln 
Lives  Again 

By   FRANK  CIPRIANI 

DOWN  IN  NEW  SALEM  STATE  PARK,  some  20  mUe, 

da  JtX'.' 2/r,;rs  sx"'"" 

*  ,t         ■       b  iiie  s\eiso  Hollow  outdoor  thpat^r  in 

r}n^r^L:— ^^^^^^^ 

Of  ,ea„„  ,s  r.JyZ  ™:u^:^J 

young  uncoln  S  e"  o  o„a  aeolh   h';"'''      ■""^'^  <" 
i.  .he  „„I.  .vi„,~epC  o?w  rHeVnZ"/" 

law  partner  in  Springfield  Herndon,  Lincoln's 

^oreign  countries  1st  Vtr'^^rplfvTs         ""^^^  "^^^^^ 
Salem  Lincoln  league  V  nnn      ^  ^      sponsored  by  the  New 

•near  New  ^alemf  wh.  h  i^uLTed  ^'''T'r  ^^^^^^^"^^ 
Salem  village.  >nitidted  the  rebuUdmg  of  the  New 

The  theater  sea^s  3.000.  The  park  is  on  Highway  9 


Tribune  photo,  by  Georgo  Ou.nn 

cod  7, ..  ./,o  .orrrays  UnrUn 
tor  over  Thi,  Land." 


Main  street  o/  reconstructed  ^ew  Salem, 


L 


ew 


The  far-reaching  effects  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln^s  concept  of  democracy  and  the  degree  to 
which  he  made  that  concept  tangible  are  traced 
to  the  early  training  the  16th  President  of  the 
United  States  gave  aimself  in  an  Illinois  cross- 
roads village  tvhere  he  laid  down  his  ax  and 
took  up  his  books. 


By  James  K.  Sparkman 

staff  Correspondent  of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


New  Salem,  III. 

STERNLY  FACING  VISITORS  as  they  enter 
the  Illinois  Centennial  Building  in  Spring- 
field is  a  hard-eyed,  squat  wooden  statue 
o£  a  man  recognizable  as  Abraham  Lincoln 
largely  because  of  his  tall,  black  stovepipe  hat. 

Below  the  figure  a  placard  explains  that  the 
statue  is  one  of  four  known  Alaskan  totem  poles 
-of  Lincoln  carved  by  the  Raven  people  of  Prince 
of  Wales  Island,  These  Eskimos,  the  explanation 
continues,  were  freed  from  enslavement  by  the 
Eagle  people  by  the  same  emancipation  meas- 
ures that  gave  freedom  to  Negroes  in  bondage 
within  the  United  States.  In  gratitude,  the  Raven 
people  have  elevated  Abraham  Lincoln  to  rank 
among  their  local  totems. 

To  most  Americans,  unaware  o(  these  far- 
reaching  effects  of  Lincoln-backed  congressional 
acts  and  the  subsequent  constitutional  amend- 
iTient,  this  unusual  figure  raises  a  question: 
.,  Just  how  far-reaching  have  been  the  effects  of 
liincoln's  life  and  work — his  struggle  not  only 
-to,  preserve  the  Union  of  states  but  to  achieve 
as;  well  for  future  generations  a  fuller  picture  of 
successful  democracy? 

Here  in  historic  New  Salem,  20  miles  from 
SpVingfleld,  where  Lincoln's  home  town  from 
1831  to  1837  is  being  carefully  restored  by  the 
Sta  te  of -Illinois,  the  question  becomes  even  more 
perrtinent. 

Fr;pin  Farui  Lad  to  Statesman 

For  here  in  New  Salem — a  mud  crossroads 
connmunity  of  a  few  hand-hewn  houses,  a  black- 
smith shop,  a  hatter's  workshop,  a  wool  cardmg 
"factory,"  and  grist  mill — a  clearer  meaning  of 
the  democratic  potential  somehow  comes  through, 
a  perception  of  what  can  be  made  of  outwardly 
hurnble  beginnings. 

Here  a  tall  youth  reached  his  majority  as  a 
simple  farm  boy,  yet  turned  onto  a  new  road 
of  learning  that  eventually  led  him  to  the  White 
House.  Here,  figuratively,  Abraham  Lincoln  laid 
down  his  ax  and  picked  up  texts  in  geometry, 
drama,  and  law. 

These  outward  mementos,  preserving  the  at- 
mosphere of  another  generation,  raise  the  ques- 
tion which  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  present  dif- 
ferences between  western  liberal  thinking  and 
Soviet  psychology:  Is  man  solely  a  product  of 
his  environment,  the  sum  of  state-controllable 
forces?  Or  is  there  an  inner  man,  whose  dignity 
and  identity  must  be  respected  by  the  state  be- 
cause God-formed  and  beyond  the  reach  of  state- 
dictatea  rules  ana  ineoriesr 

Happily,  central  Illinois — "the  Lincoln  coun- 
try"— is  an  excellent  place  to  seek  answers  to 
those  questions.  For  here  Lincoln  "is  a  living 
influence,"  in  the  words  of  IDinois  Gov.  William 
G.  Stratton.  More  than  a  man  who  has  passed 
■  on  to  a  realm  of  books  and  darkening  oil  paint- 
ings, Lincoln  here  is  more  a  neighbor  who  is 
temporarily  away.  Should  a  visitor  forget  this,' 
1954  automobile  license  plates  remind  him  that 
Illinois  is  the  "Land  of  Lincoln." 

Influence  Widely  Felt 

Not  all  outward  signs  today  can  be  said  to 
point  unequivocally  to  a  rapidly  growing  in- 
terest in  Lincoln  the  man.  Nor  can  it  be  proved 
easily  that  to  an  ever-increasing  measure  his 
-  views  are  becoming  American  views — or  world 
views.  Yet  Governor  Stratton  and  many  Lincoln 
scholars  and  Lincoln  biographers  are  convinced 
that  they  are. 

The  spread  of  Lincoln's  views  are  not  usually 
events  such  as  to  evoke  headlines.  When  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee's  picture  was  restored  to  the  walls 
of  West  Point  alongside  that  of  Gen.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  who  could  prove  positively  that  Lincoln's 
"malice  toward  none  .  .  .  charity  for  all"  brought 
it  about?  How  much  of  today's  vastly  improved 
relations  between  North  and  South,  Negro  and 
white,  rich  and  poor,  should  be  attributable  to 
the  16th  President? 

We  cannot  establish  for  certain  that  United 
States'  charitable  actions  toward  its  former  ene- 
mies after  World  War  II  stemmed  partly  from 
Lincoln's  kindly  view  of  the  Confederate  states. 


But  such  a  historian  as  Benjamin  P.  Thomas, 
author  of  the  best-selling  one-volume  Lincoln 
biography,  is  quick  to  say  there  is  much  less 
likelihood  that  this  would  have  been  the  nation's 
outlook  had  the  Civil  War  President  preached 
hate  and  venom. 

And  such  a  scholar  as  Allan  Nevins,  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  professor  of  history  at  Columbia 
University,  points  to  Lincoln  as  an  influence 
when,  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  South  African 
leaders  in  the  midst  of  civil  conflict  echoed  pleas 
for  charity  toward  countrymen  on  opposite  sides. 

Public's  Interest  Grows 

Visible  signs  point  resolutely  toward  no  decline 
in  Lincoln  interest.  Guest  books  here  bulge  as 
this  village  reaches  completion,  authentic  in  de- 
tail down  to  period  furnishings  in  each  home 
and  to  wares  on  the  narrow  shelves  of  the  Lin- 
coln-Berry store. 

Constantly  steady  streams  of  reverent  men, 
women,  and  children  visit  Lincoln's  tomb  at 
Springfield,  where  sculpture  depicts  the  Presi- 
dent, standing  figuratively  upon  the  Constitution, 
surrounding  himself  with  the  four  arms  of  mili- 
tary service  to  hold  together  the  band  of  states. 

More  than  400,000  persons  last  year  visited  the 
oak-and-walnut  Lincoln  family  home  in  Spring- 
field where  Lincoln  the  lawyer,  the  congress- 
man, the  adroit  state  politician  lived  until,  with 
an  affectionate  farewell  to  friends  in  Illinois,  he 
moved  to  Washington. 

Unfortunately,  the  rising  number  of  visitors 
alone  does  not  give  a  true  picture  of  public  in- 
terest any  more  than  does  the  number  of  Lin- 
coln cities  (23),  Lincoln  groceries,  cleaners,  and 
so  forth.  World  War  II  curtailed  the  number  of 
visitors;  tourism  in  general  has  grown  with  the 
nation's  population  and  with  improvements  in 
roads  and  motorcars  more  than  with  growth  of 
interest  in  historic  spots  alone.  Yet  the  fact  re- 
mains that  little  interest  was  shown  here  in 
Lincoln  between  the  Civil  War  and  1909,  the 
centennial  of  his  birth. 

Other  more  solid  bits  of  evidence  show  that 
public  curiosity  about  Lincoln  and  his  views 
has  grown  steadily  and,  recently,  quite  rapidly. 

Books  Draw  Eager  Buyers 

Sales  of  Lincoln  books  and  Civil  War  books 
provide  one  index.  More  than  a  million  volumes 
of  the  Carl  Sandburg  series  on  Lincoln  reportedly 
have  been  sold  since  the  first  was  published  in 
1926.  No  less  than  14  Lincoln  and  Civil  War 
honks  wprp  niihli^hoH  -  Ipfo-  mnrp  thm  2^  CiW 
Lincoln  and  Civil  War  titles  have  been  published 
through  the  years:  Lincoln  and  California,  Lin- 
coln and  Chicago — and  Iowa — and  the  doctors — 
and  the  press — and  bankruptcy  law — in  Congress, 
and  so  forth.  For  20  years  one  Chicago  bookstore  , 
has  made  a  successful  business  of  stocking  noth- 
ing but  Lincoln  books  and  associated  volumes. 

Even  a  surer  index  of  public  interest  is  the 
sale  of  Lincoln  letters,  pictures,  and  other  effects. 
Lincoln  letters,  obtainable  10  years  ago  for  $45  to 
SlOO,  today  may  bring  $2,000  at  auctions — simply 
because  of  the  demand.  At  a  recent  auction  Harry 
E.  Pratt,  state  historian,  relates,  a  Lincolniana 
collection  brought  $275,000;  $3,500  for  a  letter, 
$800  for  an  autographed  picture,  and  so  on. 
Doubtless  even  higher  prices  might  have  re- 
sulted were  it  not  for  mutual  agreements  among 
the  large  national  foundations,  agreements  that 
since  one  university  needs  a  Lincoln  letter  the 
others  will  remain  silent  during  bidding. 

Skilled  Administrator 

Yet  no  one  seriously  complains  of,  this  ex- 
pense. The  costs  in  large  part  reflect  an  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  universities,  state  his- 
torians, state  governments,  boards  of  regents, 
and  others  that  these  historical  documents  have 
real  value  for  citizens  today.  If  not,  few  organi- 
zations would  make  the  necessary  funds  available. 

Governor  Stratton's  views  are  indicative  of  this 
reasoning:  "Citizens  today  need  to  learn  even 
more  of  Lincoln.  They  should  learn  more  of 
Lincoln  the  skillful  politician,  the  man  who  un- 
derstood that  compromise  is  necessary  in  a  de- 
mocracy— especially  in  legislation.   .  .  .  That 
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Herbert  Georg  studio 

The  Henny  Onstott  cooperage  and  reside 
Iiouse  is  located  at  New  Salem,  111.,  where  ] 
keeper,  served  as  postmaster,  and  where  he 
leaving  to  fight  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  in 

compromise  can  be  made  without  sacrifice  of 
basic  morals  in  order  to  reach  part  of  a  goal 
now." 

It  was,  he  said,  in  part  the  recollection  of  Lin- 
coln as  an  administrator  who  was  always  avail- 
able to  the  citizen  that  led  Governor  Stratton 
last  year  to  establish  his  weekl.v  "open  house" 
sessions  each  Thursday.  As  the  Governor  talked, 
Lincoln  looked  at  him  from  a  desk  bust  and 
wall  portrait.  Significantly,  it  was  a  picture  of 
Lincoln  which  the  Governor  last  year  presented 
to  the  young  Japanese  Crown  Prince  on  the 
latter's  visit  to  Illinois. 

Outside  the  United  States  it  is  perhaps  more 
difficult  to  assay  the  stature  of  Lincoln;  statues 
of  him  may  be  found  in  several  of  the  world's 
capitals.  Biographies  of  him  are  available  in 
several  languages.  Japanese  children  have  been 
required  to  write  essays  on  his  life  (as  have 
pupils  in  Alabama).  Japanese  actors  have  pre- 
sented a  dark-eyed  Lincoln  successfully  on  their 
stages,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  has  held  a  yearly  Lin- 
coln dinner  since  1936.  Of  500  members  of  the 
now  defunct  Abraham  Lincoln  Association  (pros- 
trated by  its  efforts  to  publish  Lincoln  mate- 
rial), who  are  participating  now  in  the  Illinois 
Historical  Society,  a  score  or  more  reside  out- 
side the  United  States. 

Why  is  there  this  warm  feeling  for  one  par- 
ticular President  when  even  the  nation's 
founders  hardly  have  gained  such  appeal? 

Symbol  of  Democracy 

It  stems  from  two  factors,  historian  Thomas 
suggested,  as  he  and  the  writer  paused  in  front 
of  the  tiny  Lincoln-Berry  store  and  the  Rutledge 
tavern: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  farm  boy  with  little 
formal  education  who  won  the  friendship  of  his 
neighbors — right  here  in  New  Salem.  With  their 
aid,  he  climbed  upward  to  the  White  House.  He 
is  remembered  as  showing  the  goal  that  any 
American  can  hope  to  achieve. 

"More  than  that,"  Mr.  Thomas  continued, 
"Lincoln  has  become,  in  the  eyes  of  this  nation 
and  the  world,  the  symbol  of  American  democ- 
racy. ...  He  said  himself,  in  effect,  'I  never  had 
a  thought  that  did  not  stem  from  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.' 

"He  tried  to  bring  about  'a  new  birth  of  free-  ■ 
dom'  for  the  world  and  for  future  generations." 

Here  in  New  Salem  such  words,  keyed  to 
visible  history,  have  new  significance  for  an 
atomic  era  distant  only  in  time  from  Lincoln's 
world. 
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New  Salem  Ghosts  May  Live  Again 


By  Larry  Kramp 

SPRINGFIELD,  lU.  (AP) 
— The  ghosts  of  New  Salem 
will  have  some  life  breathed 
into  them  if  Richard  Hagen 
can  inject  state  officials  with 
his  enthusiasm.  Hagen,  his- 
torian  for   the   Stale  Parks 


Division,  would  have  guides 
costumed  to  represent  the 
housewives  and  tradesmen 
who  puttered  around  iha  vil- 
lage 130  years  ago. 

The  village  consists  of 
replicas  of  13  cabins  and  U) 
tiny  shops  and  industries  as 


they  were  when  .Alirahani 
Lincoln  lived  there. 

Hagen  would  lake  down 
the  barriers  that  make  tour- 
ists crane  their  necks  to  peek 
inside  doorways  at  detailed 
period  furnishings. 

One  hitch  is  the  cost.  Find- 
ing more  money  to  enhance 
the  village  for  tourist  under- 
standing and  enjoyment  is  a 
big  task. 

In  an  interview,  Hagen 
said  he  would  like  to  see  ox- 
en treading  the  circular  in- 
clined wheel  that  powered 
the  carding  mill.  It  'once 
combed  the  flax  that  grew  in 
the  village  fields. 

He'd  have  little  barrels 
made  in  Henry  Onstot's 
cooperage  before  watching 
tourists.  They  stream  through 
the  village  as  they  do  through 
no  other  Illinois  Lincoln  me- 
morial, at  the  rate  of  better 
than  a  million  a  year. 

Such   products   might  be 

the  solution  to  the  problem 
of  financial  support  of  Ha- 
gen's  vision.  Althofgh  the 
1918  grant  of  "the  property 
to  Illinois  through  a  gift  of 


William  kaiiJolph  Hear  si 
specilied  that  admission  musl 
be  free,  there  would  be  no 
proliibition  to  sales  of  such 
souvenir  products  made  on 
the  scene  by  state  agontj 

Hagen  would  let  tourisTi 
see  iron  work  turned  out  in 
Joshua  Miller's  blacksmith 
shop. 

C  o  r  n  in  e  a  I     would  be 

ground  again  in  the  saw  and 
grist  mill  by  the  old  dam.  It 
was  on  the  dam  that  fortune 
stranded  Lincoln's  flatboat 
and  introduced  him  to  the 
town  that  became  his  home 
for  six  years  starting  in  1831. 

As  they  did  in  Lincoln's 
day,  housewives  would  spin 
and  weave,  tend  their  vege- 
table and  herb  gardens,  cook 
and  bake,  make  soap  and 
Candles  and  distill  spirits. 

An  outdoor  candle  dipping 
display,  conducted  recently  at 
the  village  in  a  workshop  oa 
historic  preservation,  drew  a 
continuous  audience  of  tour- 
ists. Some  wanted  to  pay  for 
a  chance  to  try  the  craft. 
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LINCOLN  and  the 
Land  That  Shaped  Him 

He  came  to  New  Salem  as  a  raw,  uneducafed  frontier  youth  of  22. 
Twenty-nine  years  later  he  was  President  of  the  United  States. 

By  CLARENDON  E.  VAN  NORMAN 


THE  PIONEER  village  of  New 
Salem,  Illinois,  lies  20  miles 
northwest  of  Springfield.  From  St. 
Louis,  where  in  June  Rotarians  will 
gather  in  Convention,  it  is  a  leisurely 
three-hour  motor  trip.  "Lincoln's 
New  Salem"  it  is  often  called;  he 
lived  there  from  1831  to  1837. 

The  village  was  founded  in  1829 
by  James  Rutledge  and  John  M. 
Camron.  They  built  a  saw  and  grist 
mill  on  the  Sangamon  River  just  be- 
low the  hill.  A  loghouse  village 
grew,  flourished  briefly  while  river 
transportation  by  steamboat  seemed 
a  possibility,  then  declined.  In  1839 
it  flickered  out. 

Recently  I  visited  New  Salem, 
where  now  stands  the  village,  recon- 
structed, cabin  after  cabin.  The 
Berry-Lincoln  store  was  the  first 
building  in  the  restoration,  the  cor- 
nerstone being  placed  in  November, 
1932.  It  was  a  gray,  misty  morning 
and  no  person  was  in  sight  as  I 
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moved  from  cabin  to  cabin.  From 
Samuel  Hill's  residence  I  went  to 
Onstot's  cooper  shop,  to  Miller's 
blacksmith  shop,  and  on,  traversing 
the  length  of  the  village. 

In  the  buildings  and  their  contents 
I  sensed  something  of  the  historic 
import  of  the  American  pioneer 
community.  Environments  like  this 
helped  to  mold  the  character  of  the 
early  Americans.  Here  in  New 
Salem,  confidence  in  the  common 
man  and  abiding  faith  in  the  Al- 
mighty were  impressed  deeply  in  the 
soul  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  April  of  1831  Lincoln  hired 
out  to  Denton  Offutt  to  pilot  a  flat- 


Photos  by  Herbert  Georg;  illustrations  by  Jan  Wills 


Life  in  New  Salem,  where  Lincoln  lived  for  six  years,  centered  about  the  hearth  The  fire 
wormed  the  lag  homes,  brought  the  rabbit  stew  to  boil,  and  gave  light  for  readmg  and  mendmg. 


1 

Cond/e  molds,  china,  and  bolis  of  calico  line  ihe  shelves  of  ihe  store  in  which  Lincoln  and 
William  F.  Berry  were  partners.  Lincoln  served  as  posfmasfer  in  New  Salem.  Ann  Rutledge's 
"mail  calls"  {drawing}  blossomed  info  romance  which  ended  tragically  with  her  death  at  22. 


boat  of  produce  to  New  Orleans. 
The  boat  became  stranded  on  the 
dam  built  near  the  Rudedge  mill 
opposite  New  Salem.  There  it  hung, 
bow  in  air  and  stern  taking  water. 
Villagers  yelled  instructions  to  the 
tall  pilot,  who  devised  an  ingenious 
plan  to  get  it  under  way  once  more. 
Offutt  saw  possibilities  in  Lincoln 
and  offered  him  a  store-clerk  job  on 
his  return  from  the  river  trip. 

Penniless,  on  his  own,  and  for  the 
first  time  away  from  kinfolk,  Lincoln 
came  to  New  Salem  in  July,  1831, 
like  a  "piece  of  floating  driftwood." 
At  22  he  was  undecided  and  full  of 
contradictions.  He  had  a  good  sense 
of  humor,  yet  at  times  was  deeply 
melancholy;  he  was  athletic,  yet  un- 
gainly; now  energetic,  now  lazy. 

Offutt  liked  Lincoln,  and  his 
boasting  of  Lincoln's  abilities 
brought  Lincoln  a  challenge  to  a 
wrestling  match  from  Jack  Arm- 
strong. Jack  was  champion  of  the 
rough-and-ready  boys  from  Clary's 
Grove.  Lincoln  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge and  before  a  crowd  he  bested 
Jack,  winning  not  only  the  match  but 
the  friendship  and  political  support 
of  the  clan  thereafter. 

At  Offutt's  store,  work  had  hardly 
started  when  the  Black  Hawk  War 
broke  out.  Lincoln  volunteered  and 
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was  chosen  captain  of  his  company. 
At  Kellogg's  Grove  he  helped  bury 
five  men  killed  by  Indians.  His  vivid, 
recorded  recollection  reads,  "And 
every  man  had  a  round,  red  spot  on 
the  top  of  his  head,  about  as  big  as  a 
dollar,  where  the  redskins  had  taken 
his  scalp.  It  was  frightful,  but  it  was 
grotesque;  and  the  red  sunlight 
seemed  to  paint  everything  all  over. 
I  remember  that  one  man  had  on 
buckskin  breeches."  He  was  in  no 
battle,  but  he  made  friends,  told 


stories,  and  gained  knowledge  of 
men  under  discipline. 

Back  from  the  war  "without 
means  and  without  business,"  he 
became  a  candidate  for  the  Illinois 
State  Legislature.  He  watched  the 
effect  of  his  speaking  on  people.  The 
people  listened  and  found  him  con- 
vincing. The  community  was  im- 
pressed by  his  ambition.  Abe  lost  his 
first  campaign,  but  277  out  of  290  in 
his  own  precinct  voted  for  him.  He 
remarked  later  that  this  was  the  only 


New  Salem,  flourishing  at  the  time  Lincoln  arrived  in  1831 ,  declined  rapidly  after  1839  and 
fell  into  total  ruin.  The  State  of  Illinois  reconstructed  the  cabins  and  stores  in  the  1930s. 


Lincoln  and  the  Land  That  Shaped  Him 

[Continued] 


A  placid  mill  pond  reflects  the  re- 
constructed saw  and  grist  mill.  In 
the  Spring  of  1831  the  22-year-old 
Lincoln  first  saw  New  Salem  when  a 
flatboat  he  was  helping  to  pole 
down  the  Sangamon  River  to  New 
Orleans  became  stranded  on  the 
original  dam  of  the  Rutledge  mill. 


Though  the  anvil  is  quiet  and  the 
hearth  cold,  the  blacksmith  shop  of 
Joshua  Miller  still  seems  a  place  of 
activity.  An  old  buggy,  its  leather 
top  stiff  with  age,  is  one  of  the  au- 
thentic pieces  which  historians  col- 
lected in  reconstructing  the  village. 


J. 


defeat  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  he 
ever  had.  He  easily  won  in  1834 
and  again  in  1836. 

Stephen  T.  Logan,  who  later  was 
to  be  his  law  partner,  described  the 
young  politician:  "He  was  a  very  tall 
and  gawky  and  rough-looking  fellow 
then — his  pantaloons  didn't  meet  his 
shoes  by  six  inches.  But  after  he 
began  speaking,  I  became  very  much 
interested  in  him.  He  made  a  very 
sensible  speech." 

The  election  over,  "he  studied 
what  he  should  do — thought  of 
learning  the  blacksmith  trade — 
thought  of  trying  law — rather  thought 
he  could  not  succeed  without  a  bet- 
ter education." 

From  Rowan  Herndon  he  pur- 


•  Clarendon  E.  Van  Norman  is  a  Rotarian 
high-school  mathematics  teacher  in  Gales- 
burg,  Mi.  For  many  years  a  dealer  in  rare 
books  and  manuscripts,  he  became  a  col- 
lector of  tincoln  lore  as  a  youth.  In  1  953- 
54  he  was  the  Governor  of  his  Rotary  Dis- 
trict— the    heart   of   "Lincoln  country." 


chased  a  partnership  in  a  store  with 
Bill  Berry.  The  firm  of  Lincoln  and 
Berry  was  formed.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  Herndon  "Accepted  his  note  in 
payment  of  the  whole."  The  store 
did  not  prosper,  but  "winked  out" 
and  Lincoln  found  himself  in  debt. 

In  1833  he  became  postmaster  of 
New  Salem,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  the  office  was  moved  to  Peters- 
burg in  1836.  Lincoln  netted  little 
above  $50  a  year.  He  was  lax  in  his 
duties  and  a  contemporary  letter 
comments:  "The  postmaster  is  very 
careless  about  leaving  his  office  open 
and  unlocked  during  the  day — half 
the  time  I  go  in  and  get  my  news- 
paper, etc.,  without  anyone  there." 

As  a  source  of  income,  surveying 
was  more  important  than  being  post- 
master. Under  Thomas  M.  Neale  he 
became  deputy  surveyor.  Surveys  of 
New  Boston,  Bath,  Albany,  Huron, 
and  a  resurvey  of  Petersburg  were 
made.  Roads  and  boundary  lines 
run  by  him  still  exist.  But  to  his 
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meager  income  the  most  significant 
additions  came  in  warrants  for  his 
legislative  service. 

All  the  while  he  studied  and  read. 
He  was  helped  by  schoolmaster 
Mentor  Graham,  an  able  man  who 
loved  teaching  those  of  ambitious 
nature.  Abe  delved  into  Kirkham's 
grammar,  which  he  walked  six  miles 
to  get.  In  writing  he  developed  a 
habit  of  accuracy  to  the  smallest  de- 
tail. In  mathematics  his  interest  now 
centered  on  Euclid.  Lincoln  knew 
the  importance  of  reason  and  proof. 

At  an  auction  in  Springfield  he 
purchased  a  copy  of  Blackstone's 
Commentaries.  It  was  said  in  one 
session  he  mastered  40  pages.  Bowl- 
ing Green,  justice  of  the  peace,  en- 
joyed young  Lincoln's  logic  and  wit. 
Lincoln  argued  minor  cases  in  his 
court.  He  witnessed  deeds,  identifi- 
cations of  stray  horses,  and  other 
documents.  In  learning  the  law, 
and,  from  his  legislative  experience, 
the  importance  of  further  study  in 
the  field  became  obvious  to  him. 

In  leaving  the  village  I  paused  to 
look  at  the  heroic  statue  Abraham 
Lincoln — From  New  Salem,  by 
sculptor  Avard  Fairbanks.  The  aim- 
lessness  is  gone — an  energetic,  de- 
termined Lincoln  lets  fall  from  his 
left  hand  the  ax  as  he  firmly  holds 
in  his  right  arm  the  copy  of  Black- 
stone.  He  sets  out  for  Springfield 
and  the  larger  avenues  that  will  lead 
him  to  the  U.  S.  Presidency  and  to 
the  stature  of  world  citizen. 

About  him  someone  said,  "They 
laughed  at  his  stories  until  they  had 
almost  shaken  their  ribs  loose."  An- 
other said,  "He  mastered  surveying 
in  six  weeks  and  grammar  in  three." 
Others  wondered  and  spoke  softly 
of  Ann  Rutledge.  The  great  Lincoln 
writer  Carl  Sandburg  wrote,  "The 
facts  and  myths  of  his  life  are  to  be 
an  American  possession  shared 
widely  over  the  world."  And  again, 
"The  people  of  many  countries  take 
Lincoln  for  their  own.  He  belongs 
to  them." 

Prophetic  sound  the  words  of  the 
Bard  of  Avon: 

His  life  was  gentle 

A  nd  tlie  elements  so  mixed  in  him  tlxat 
Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world 
This  was  a  man. 

The  Rotarian 


Heaf  from  the  fireplace  chimney  (left)  warmed 
this  rough  lean-to  built  on  the  rear  of  the  Lin- 
coln-Berry store.  It  served  as  a  storeroom  and, 
for  a  time,  as  the  future  President's  bedroom. 
Beds  invariably  were  short.  Tall  men  such  as 
Lincoln  were  adept  at  "folding  up"  of  a  night. 


Lincoln,  who  had  arrived  in  New  Salem  like  "a 
piece  of  floating  driftwood,"  in  six  years  had 
taught  himself  law  and  surveying,  and  had  be- 
come a  leader  both  in  New  Salem  and  in  the  State 
Legislature.  On  April  15,  1837,  astride  a  bor- 
rowed horse  and  with  all  his  possessions  in  his 
saddlebags,  he  moved  to  Springfield,  the  capital. 
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]  his  saw  and  grist  mill,  left,  was  oiiginally  built  in  1829  by  James  Ilutledge,  lather  ot  Ann  and  John  (  amron.  It  was 
ibe  Lincoln  stranded  his  flatboat.  He  stayed  in  New  Salem  for  six  years.  Statue,  right,  by  Avard  Fairbanks,  stands  at  tl 
rark.  Words  from  Lincoln's  second  inaugural  address  girdle  the  base. 


Rail  fences  zigzag  tlirough  328-acre  parli,  which  was  visited  by  over  a  million  persons  in 
1963.  The  Conestoga  wagon,  right,  is  an  original.  Restored  cabin  is  typical  of  frontier 
homes  in  Lincoln's  day. 


New  Salem,  111.,  was  a  raw  and  isolated  little 
backwoods  village  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
chanced  to  come  there  in  1831.  It  was  here  that 
he  grew  from  youth  to  manhood.  It  was  here 
that  he  met  Ann  Rutledge.  It  was  here  that  he 
began  his  reading  in  the  law,  and  it  was  from 
here  that  he  made  his  first  ventures  into  politics 
and  started  on  the  road  that  would  lead  to  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States.  Lincoln  Village 
at  New  Salem  State  Park,  20  miles  north  of 
Springfield,  preserves  the  flavor  of  this  bit  of 
America  as  it  was  more  than  a  century  ago.  Rail 
and  hand-made  picket  fences  enclose  most  of  the 
restored  buildings.  Livestock  and  crops  have 
been  added  to  give  realism.  The  restored  steam- 
boat "Talisman,"  which  Lincoln  once  copiloted, 
floats  on  the  Sangamon  River. 
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THE  STAMP  COLLECTfiP 


Abes  Back  in  New  Salem 


THE  DESIGN  of  the 
Abraham  Lincohi  4-ceiit 
stamp— first  in  the  new 
"Prominent  Americans"  se- 
ries —  departs  from  the  con- 
ventional, formal  line  engrav- 
ing to  a  detailed  drawing  of 
logs  of  a  New  Salem,  111., 
cabin.  Usually,  the  back- 
ground is  plain. 

The  stamp  will  be  placed 
on  first  day  sale  Nov.  19  in 
New  York  City  at  the  Ameri- 
can Stamp  Dealers'  show 

WiUiam  Hyde,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco graphic  artist,  designed 
the  stamp,  which  will  be 
pnnted  in  black  in  sheets  of 
400.  Hyde  is  making  his  debut 
as  a  stamp  designer. 

His  portrait  of  Lincoln  is 
based  on  a  photograph  by 
Matthew  Brady,  the  famed 
Civil  war  photographer.  The 
picture  that  Hyde  used  was 
one  of  eight  made  by  Brady 
shortly  before  President  Lin- 
cohi met  Gen.  Ulysses  S 
Grant  for  the  first  time. 

The  log  cabin  detail  was 
taken  from  a  photograph  of 
the  cooperage  at  New  Salem 
where  Lincohi  was  supposed 
to  have  studied  as  a  youth. 

There  has  been  no  indica- 
tion of  the  use  of  the  stamp, 
and  some  may  criticize  the 
design  since  it  lacks  the  word 
"Postage."  Like  other  regu- 
lar issue  stamps,  the  printmg 
of  the  Lincohi  issue  will  be 
unlimited. 

Since  first  day  covers  are 
considered  1st  class  mail,  the 
collector  is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  providhig  at  least 


By  Richard  McP.  Cabeen 


5  cents  postage  on  each  cover. 
Some    alternatives    are  to 
place  a  1-cent  stamp  on  your 
covers,  allowing  space  for  the 
4-cent  Lincohi  stamp  at  the 
upper  right  hand  corner;  send 
a  5-cent  remittance  for  each 
'  envelope  to  be  serviced,  and 
ask  the  New  York  City  post- 
master to  supply  the  1-cent 
stamp;  or  send  the  remit- 
tance to  provide  a  pah-  of 
the  new  Lincoln  stamps  on 
each  cover,  adding  an  air 
mail  label. 

This  writer  favors  the  lat- 
ter method  since  it  does  not 
involve  placmg  the  dated 
first  day  of  issue  postmark 
on  older  stamps. 

Collectors  should  send  their 
prepared  envelopes  and  a  re- 
mittance to  postmaster.  New 
York  City  lOOOl.  The  outside 
envelope  should  be  indorsed 
"First  Day  Covers,  4-cent 
Lmcoln  Stamp,"  and  should 
be  postmarked  not  later  than 
Nov.  19.  Show  your  zip  code 


number  m  your  address,  and 
do  not  order  unused  stamps. 


U.S.  Potlaga 

PAID 
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Rutledge  and  Cam  ron 
were  walking  along  the  banks  of 
the  Sangamon  River  looking  for 
a  place  to  build  a  mill  sometime 
in  1827.  They  came  to  a  loop  in 
the  river  which  pressed  against 
the  face  of  a  steep  bluff.  They 
decided  to  build  their  mill  there. 
On  January  22,  1829,  at  this 
same  place,  they  began  to  build 
their  dam  by  filling  the  river  with 
big  wooden  boxes  which  were 
filled  with  stones.  A  surveyor, 
Mr.  Harrison,  began  to  lay  out  a 
town  on  the  bluff.  The  date  was 
October  23,  1829.  The  proprie- 
tors, Rutledge  and  Camron, 
named  their  town  New  Salem. 

Two  yeai-s  later,  sometime 
in  March,  1831,  after  the  "winter 
of  the  deep  snow,"  Abe  Lincoln 
and  John  Hanks,  unable  to  travel 
on  the  flooded  land,  put  a  canoe 
in  the  Sangamon  River  at  Deca- 
tur. They  rode  down  its  flooded 
water  to  Springfield,  and  at 
Springfield  changed  to  a  f latboat 
and  rode  the  river  to  New  Salem 
where  they  got  stuck  on  the  dam. 

When  people  asked  Mr.  Lin- 
coln how  he  ever  happened  to  go 
to  a  place  like  New  Salem,  he 
would  summarize  the  facts  poet- 
ically like  this:  "  1  was  a  float- 
ing piece  of  driftwood ;  that  after 
the  winter  of  the  deep  snow,  had 
come  down  the  river  with  a 
freshet;  borne  along  on  the 
swelling  wateis,  and  aimlessly 
floating  about,  I  accidently 
lodged  at  New  Salem." 
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At  the  entrance  of  the  restored 
New  Saiem  village  stands  a  statue  of 
Lincoln  by  Avard  Fairbanks.  When- 
ever I  see  this  statue  of  Lincoln  with 
his  book  in  one  hand  and  his  feet  on 
the  woodpile,  I  think  of  Squire  God- 
bey  and  a  story  he  used  to  tell  about 
Lincoln. 


Mr.  Godbey,  who  often  em- 
ployed Lincoln  to  do  farm  work  for 
him,  was  surprised  one  day  to  find 
him  sitting  barefoot  on  the  summit  of 
a  woodpile  attentively  reading  a  book. 
This  being  an  unusual  thing  for  farm 
hands  to  do  in  that  early  day,  I  asked 
him,  relates  Godbey,  "What  he  was 
reading."  "I'm  not  reading,"  he  an- 
swei-ed.  "I'm  studying."  "Studying 
what?"  I  inquired.  "Law,  sir"  was 
the  emphatic  response.  It  was  really 
too  much  for  me,  as  I  looked  up  at 
him  sitting  there  proud  as  Cicero. 
"Great  God  Almighty!"  I  exclaimed, 
and  passed  on. 


Lincoln  always  liked  a  good  story 
and  he  probably  would  have  enjoyed 
this  little  incident  which  occurred  one 
afternoon  in  Rutledge's  Tavern. 

A  group  of  visitors  were  standing 
in  the  tavern  watching  the  costumed 
hostess  as  she  mixed  a  batch  of  corn 
bread  ...  a  mother  and  a  daughter 
(about  five)  were  standing  in  the 
group.  The  mother  felt  her  daughter 
pulling  on  her  arm  and  asked  her  to 
stop,  as  she  was  interested  in  watch- 
ing the  corn  bread  being  made  and 
baked  in  the  fireplace.  The  daughter 
persisted,  however,  and  the  mother 
took  her  to  a  far  corner  of  the  room 
and  asked  her  what  she  wanted.  The 
child  pointed  to  the  costumed  hostess 
and  quietly  whispered,  "Mommy, 
why  didn't  she  die  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  people?" 


The  rather  fanciful  opening  and 
close  of  our  story  in  this  issue  was 
suggested  on  one  of  my  trips  to  New 
Salem.  On  this  particular  trip  I  was 
interested  in  obtaining  pictures  of  the 
buildings  and  cabins,  before  too  many 
visitors  thronged  the  street.  I  had 
driven  part  of  the  night  so  I  could 
arrive  early  in  the  morning.  I  ar- 
rived earHer  than  planned,  however, 
and  found  the  parking  lot  empty  and 
no  one  about.  Wishing  to  stretch  my 
legs  after  the  ride,  I  walked  into  the 
village.  I  was  tired,  and  as  I  passed 
the  Kelso-Miller  house,  the  bench  on 
the  dog-run  caught  my  eye.  I  walked 
over,  made  myself  comfortable,  and 
sat  relaxing  as  I  stared  at  the  little 
cabins  scattered  along  the  street.  My 
mood  of  relaxed  indifference  to  the 
scene  in  front  of  me  was  suddenly 


interrupted  by  a  figure  sweeping  up 
the  street  toward  me  in  an  old 
fashioned  red  gingham  dress.  She 
disappeared  through  the  doorway  of 
a  nearby  cabin.  Soon  smoke  rose 
from  the  chimney.  Another  figure 
dressed  in  a  similar  fashion  appeared 
and  entered  a  cabin  across  the  street. 
Then  1  saw  smoke  rising  from  this 
chimney  also. 

This  scene  taking  place  as  it  did 
in  the  quiet  early  morning  in  what  I 
supposed  was  an  empty  village  was 
rather  startling,  especially  since  I  did 
not  know  the  state  employed  costumed 
hostesses  for  some  of  the  cabins. 
With  this  atmosphere  of  New  Salem 
coming  to  life,  it  required  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  visualize  Mr. 
Lincoln  walking  up  the  street. 


and  keep  you 


LINCOLN'S 


1  had  driven  part  of  the  night  so  that  I  might 
arrive  early  at  Lincoln's  New  Salem.  My  reason  for 
this  was  so  that  I  might  take  pictures  before  the 
visitors  became  too  numerous.  I  arrived  at  the  park, 
however,  much  sooner  than  I  had  planned.  There 
was  just  the  faintest  rosy  glow  in  the  eastern  sky 
as  1  drove  into  the  parking  lot.  There  was  no  one 
about,  and  wishing  to  stretch  my  legs  a  bit,  I  walked 
over  to  the  entrance  of  the  village.  I  noticed  that 
it  was  open,  walked  in,  and  continued  down  the 
street.  I  felt  tired,  and  as  I  passed  in  front  of  the 
Kelso-Miller  house.  I  thought  how  inviting  the  little 
bench  sitting  on  the  dog-run  looked.  I  walked  over, 
sat  down,  and  leaned  back  against  the  house  .  .  . 
this  was  comfortable  and  relaxing  after  my  long 
ride.  I  looked  down  the  street  past  the  little  cabins 
and  over  the  trees  that  rimmed  the  edge  of  the 
village  and  watched  the  sun  outline  the  clouds. 
How  long  I  sat  there  staring  at  the  sunrise  I  do  not 
know,  but  all  of  a  sudden  1  was  aware  that  some- 
thing in  the  distance  was  moving  up  the  village 
street.  It  was  something  I  could  not  define  because 
it  seemed  to  move  or  dance  like  heat  waves  in  the 
summer.  As  I  watched,  it  kept  moving  toward  me 
up  the  street.  Suddenly  the  movement  stopped,  and 
I  could  see  it  was  a  man  ...  a  man  that  I  had 
never  seen  in  person,  but  recognized  instantly  by 
his  black  coat  and  stove  pipe  hat.  Now  he  was  so 
near  that  I  could  reach  out  and  touch  his  hand. 
I  looked  up  into  his  grey  eyes,  sad  —  yet  they 
twinkled.  He  addressed  me.  "You  are  a  stranger 
here  are  you  not?"  I  opened  my  mouth  to  speak, 
but  there  was  no  sound.  He  continued,  "You  know, 
we  are  the  only  ones  here,  and  as  I  have  some  time 


before  I  must  go,  why  couldn't  I  have  the  privilege 
of  showing  you  my  village.  I  once  walked  this  very 
ground  with  my  bare  feet.  I  know  and  love  it  as  few 
others  do."  He  turned,  motioned  for  me  to  follow, 
and  led  me  up  the  street  and  down  the  hill  past  the 
old  mill  to  the  river.  On  a  rise  he  stopped,  raised 
his  arm,  and  pointed. 

"This  is  the  Sangamon  River  which  meanders 
across  the  great  prairie  of  Illinois.  I  first  saw  this 
river  shortly  after  my  twenty-first  birthday  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1830,  My  father,  Thomas  Lincoln, 
brought  his  family  to  Illinois  where  he  planned  to 
establish  his  new  home.  We  arrived  in  Decatur, 
Illinois,  sometime  around  March  15,  1830.  My 
father's  land  was  located  about  eight  miles  south- 
west of  town  on  a  bluff  overlooking  this  very  river. 
I  worked  there  most  of  that  year  helping  to  build 
the  cabin,  clear  the  land,  and  break  the  prairie  sod. 

"Early  in  October  John  Hanks  brought  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Denton  Offutt  to  our  farm.  Offutt  had 
learned  that  Hanks  was  an  experienced  boatman 
and  wanted  to  hire  him  to  take  a  flatboat  to  New 
Orleans.  Offutt  and  Hanks  decided  that  my  step- 
brother, Johnson,  and  I  would  also  be  hired  for  the 
trip  which  was  to  start  from  Springfield,  Illinois, 
the  next  spring. 

"That  winter,  my  first  in  Illinois,  was  a  memorable 
one.  It  became  known  as  the  "winter  of  the  deep 
snow".  The  snow  started  to  fall  early  in  December 
and  got  quite  deep  before  it  started  melting  in  late 
February.  The  settlers  were  unprepared  for  such  a 
severe  winter  and  experienced  many  hardships.  The 


people  did  not  forget  this  winter,  and  for  many 
years  it  remained  a  reference  point  in  time.  They 
described  an  event  as  happening  either  before  or 
after  the  "deep  snow". 

"About  March  1,  1831,  Hanks  and  I  were  to  meet 
Offutt  in  Springfield,  get  Johnson,  and  pick  up  the 
flatboat.  We  decided  that  with  the  land  flooded 
from  the  melting  snow  and  the  roads  impassable  we 
had  better  canoe  down  the  Sangamon  to  Spring- 
field. We  landed  at  Judy's  Ferry,  which  was  about 
five  miles  from  town,  and  went  in  search  of  Offutt. 
We  finally  located  him  at  the  Buckhom  Inn.  We 
also  found  that  he  did  not  have  the  flatboat  ready 
as  he  had  promised,  Offutt,  however,  hired  Hanks, 
Johnson  and  I  to  build  the  boat  as  well  as  pilot  it 
to  New  Orleans.  Lumber  for  the  boat  was  sawed  at 
Kirkpatrick's  Mill  and  brought  to  the  river  bank 
near  Sangamotown.  We  went  to  work  building  the 
boat  and  had  it  ready  to  launch  in  about  a  month. 
We  then  sent  to  Springfield  for  Offutt.  Our  cargo 
of  com  and  barrelled  pork  was  loaded  during  the 
next  few  days.  We  swung  the  boat  out  into  the 
stream  and  floated  down  the  Sangamon.  We  reached 
New  Salem  in  late  April.  Right  over  there  (he 
pointed  toward  the  dam)  we  had  the  unfortunate 
experience  of  becoming  stranded  on  the  mill  dam 
and  hung  helplessly  over  it  for  a  day  and  night 
with  our  boat  full  of  water.  We  at  last  solved  our 
problem  by  unloading  part  of  the  cargo  and  drilling 
a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  to  allow  the  water 
to  run  out.  We  plugged  the  hole,  and  with  the  help 
of  some  of  the  townspeople  we  pushed  the  boat 
over  the  dam. 

Continued  on  page  28 


RUTLEDGE-CAM  RON  MILL 

Lincoln  managed  this  mill  for  Denton  Offutt  from  sometime 
in  the  fall  of  1831,  to  the  spring  of  1832.  Offutt  rented  the  mill 
from  Rutledge  and  Camron,  the  owners  who  built  it  and  put  it 
in  operation  in  1829. 


MILL  DAM 

Lincoln's  flatboat  stuck  on  the  mill  dam  in  April  of  1831. 
Here  it  hung  helplessly  for  a  day  and  a  night.  The  people  from 
the  village  watched  with  amazement  as  a  tall  young  man  drilled 
a  hole  in  the  boat  to  let  the  water  out  and  floated  it  over  the 
dam. 
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DENTON  OFFUTT'S  STORE 

After  returning  to  New  Salem  fnmi  his  flatboat  trip  to  New 
Orleans.  Lincoln  helped  Denton  Offutt  build  this  store;  they 
opened  its  doors  about  September  1,  1831.  Lincoln  clerked  in 
this  store  and  slept  in  the  back  room  with  his  assistant,  William 
Greene.    It  operated  for  only  eight  months. 


CLARY'S  GROCERY 

Lincoln's  friends,  the  Clary's  Grove  Boys,  made  this  grocery 
(saloon)  their  headquarters.  William  Clary  built  the  grocery 
about  1830.  He  also  operated  the  ferry  at  New  Salem.  His 
brother  John  Clary  settled  and  was  the  founder  of  Clary's 
Grove  in  1819. 


THE  TALISMAN 

Lincoln  helped  a  group  of  New  Salem  men  clear  logs  and 
brush  from  the  Sangamon  River  so  the  steamboat,  The  Talis- 
man, could  push  to  within  seven  miles  of  Springfield.  Lincoln 
was  hired  as  Rowan  Herndon's  assistant  to  pilot  the  boat  on 
its  return  trip  to  Beardstown. 


SCHOOL  AND  CHUR 

Lincoln's  teacher, 
subscription  school  in  ; 
southwest  of  the  villag 
studies.  The  building 
restored.    It  was  also  i 


ROWAN  HERNDON'S  CABIN 

While  clerking  at  Offutt's  store  and  tending  the  mill,  Lin- 
coln boarded  with  Rowan  Herndon.  Lincoln's  first  business 
venture  occurred  when  he  purchased  Herndon's  share  in  the 
Herndon-Berry  Store. 


"Our  plight  attracted  many  people  who  came  and 
stood  on  the  river  bank  or  along  the  mill  pond  and 
watched  us  try  to  save  our  boat.  Offutt  in  the  mean- 
time busied  himself  visiting  and  talking  with  the 
people.  They  told  him  that  the  Sangamon  area  was 
opening  up  and  more  and  more  people  were  settling 
here.  As  was  his  wont,  he  became  enthusiastic  at 
the  prospect  of  New  Salem's  future  development. 
He  told  the  people  that  he  would  build  a  steam- 
boat with  rollers  to  plow  up  and  do\vn  the  Sanga- 
mon and  that  I  would  be  her  captain.  He  also 
promised  the  people  that  he  would  return  after  the 
trip  and  open  a  store  in  New  Salem. 

"The  next  day  we  reloaded  our  flatboat,  waved 
goodbye  to  those  who  had  come  down  to  see  us 
off,  and  again  pushed  our  boat  out  into  the  stream. 
After  stopping  to  pick  up  some  hogs  at  Squire  God- 
bey's,  we  were  on  our  way  to  New  Orleans.  I  was 
gone  from  New  Salem  for  about  three  months  on 
the  trip." 

He  led  me  back  up  the  road  to  the  top  of  the 
bluff.  When  we  reached  Offutt's  store,  he  walked 
over  and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  porch.  He  then 
continued,  "The  trip  was  profitable  to  Offutt  and  he 
decided  to  return  to  New  Salem  and  open  a  store. 
I  was  hired  as  his  clerk.  He  told  me  to  go  to  New 
Salem  and  wait  until  he  arrived  with  a  stock  of 
merchandise.  We  parted  in  St.  Louis,  and  I  arrived 
in  New  Salem  sometime  around  July  2.5,  1831.  I 
made  arrangements  to  board  with  Rev.  Camron. 
Since  I  had  nothing  to  do,  I  wandered  about  the 
village  and  talked  with  the  people. 

"On  August  I,  there  was  an  election.  The  polls 
were  at  John  Camron's  house.  Here  I  voted  for  the 
first  time.  Election  day  was  one  of  the  special  days 
of  the  year  in  New  Salem,  for  it  brought  many 
people  to  town.  I  stayed  around  the  polls  all  day 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  them.  Of 
course,  I  told  them  a  story  or  two  when  things  got 
a  bit  quiet. 

"After  the  election  I  met  a  Dr.  Nelson  who  was 
taking  his  family  to  Texas.  He  wanted  someone  to 
pilot  his  flatboat  down  the  Sangamon  to  Beards- 
town.  As  Offutt  had  not  arrived  and  I  was  tired  of 
loafing,  I  took  this  work.  Shortly  after  my  return 
from  Beardstown,  Offutt  arrived  and  we  opened  the 
store  about  September  I.  Offutt  no  sooner  had  the 
store  open  than  he  began  looking  for  another  busi- 
ness. The  mill  interested  him  and  he  rented  it.  I  was 
put  in  charge  of  running  the  mill  as  well  as  clerking 
in  the  store.  Offutt,  however,  hired  William  Greene 
Junior,  a  boy  of  nineteen  who  was  known  locally 
as  "Slinky  Bill",  to  help  with  the  store. 

"The  last  cabin  on  the  bluff  which  is  directly  be- 
hind the  store  is  Clary's  Grocery.  This  was  run  by 
Bill  Clary,  a  brother  of  John  Clary  who  settled  in 
Clary's  Grove  around  I8I9.  The  grocery,  which 
was  our  name  for  a  saloon,  was  the  meeting  place 
for  farmers  waiting  their  turn  at  the  mill.  It  was 
also  the  meeting  place  of  a  gang  of  young  men 
known  as  the  Clary's  Grove  Boys.  It  was  here  that 
the  boys  held  their  cockfights,  wrestling  matches, 
and  gander  pulls.  This  was  also  where  the  wrestling 
match  between  Jack  Armstrong  and  I  took  place. 
You  know  from  the  stories  that  have  been  written 
how  the  fight  ended.  I  have  always  been  very  thank- 
ful for  the  friendship  of  the  Armstrong's  and  Clary's 
Grove  Boys.  Our  friendship  started  on  that  very 
afternoon  when  instead  of  claiming  foul  after  1  had 
thrown  him,  Jack  called  the  match  fair,  got  up,  and 
came  over  to  shake  my  hand. 

"Later  that  fall,  after  harvest  grinding  was  over 
at  the  mill  and  business  declined  at  the  store,  I  had 
more  time.  Part  of  this  time  I  spent  attending  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  New  Salem  Debating  Soci- 
ety. It  was  while  speaking  at  these  meetings  that  I 
became  aware  of  my  need  for  more  education.  I  dis- 
cussed this  with  Mentor  Graham,  a  teacher  who  had 


a  subscription  school  in  New  Salem.  He  advised  me 
to  first  study  grammar,  Sch<x)l  books  were  very 
scarce  on  the  frontier.  However,  in  time  he  located 
a-Kirkbam's  Grammar  which  was  owned  by  a  farmer 
who  lived  north  of  town.  I  now  used  most  of  my 
time  at  the  store  for  mv  studies.  When  in  need  of 
help  to  imderstand  certain  passages  or  rules,  I 
would  go  to  Mentor  Graham.  My  friends,  including 
William  Greene  who  worked  with  me  in  the  store, 
would  help  by  asking  questions  from  the  book  so  I 
could  recite  the  answer  or  definition. 

"During  January,  1832,  we  had  quite  a  bit  of  ex- 
citement in  New  Salem.  The  Sangamo  Journal  of 
January  26,  carried  a  news  story  of  great  importance. 
A  Captain  Vincent  Bogue  who  had  a  mill  on  the 
Sangamon  announced  that  he  was  in  Cincinnati  and 
had  chartered  a  steamboat  called  the  "Talisman". 
This  boat  would  be  loaded  with  merchandise  and 
brought  up  the  Sangamon  River  to  Springfield.  This 
caused  a  big  boom  to  develop.  Towns  were  planned 
along  the  river  and  these  sites  were  divicied  into 
lots  which  were  being  bought  and  sold.  Everybody 
was  waiting  for  news  of  the  Talisman  .  and  on 
March  1.  the  Sangamo  Journal  had  a  story  about  its 
arrival  in  St.  Louis  with  a  full  cargo.  Just  before 
Captain  Bogue  had  left  Cincinnati,  he  sent  word 
that  he  would  like  a  crew  of  men  from  New  Salem 
to  meet  him  at  Beardstown.  He  wanted  them  to 
clear  the  overhanging  brush,  logs  and  snags  from 
the  river  as  the  boat  moved  up  the  Sangamon  to 
Springfield.  A  boatload  of  men  including  Bowan 
Herndon  and  I  left  shortly  after  March  I,  for 
Beardstown, 

"For  some  time  I  had  been  discussing  politics 
with  several  of  the  local  people  and  considered 
running  for  the  state  legislature.  On  March  9,  I 
announced  my  candidacy. 

"The  steamboat  was  able  to  push  up  the  Sanga- 
mon to  Portland  Landing  which  was  about  seven 
miles  north  of  Springfield.  The  arrival  of  the  Talis- 
man was  the  occasion  of  much  celebrating  both 
along  its  route  and  at  Springfield.  A  reception  and 
ball  was  held  at  the  courthouse  and  all  of  Spring- 
field's society  turned  out.  The  steamboat  remained 
at  the  landing  for  about  a  wi-ek.  The  water  in  the 
Sangamon  River  had,  iiowevcr.  fallen  rapidly.  This 
alanned  Captain  Bogue  and  he  made  immediate 
plans  to  return  to  Beardstown  with  his  boat.  Rowan 
Herndon  was  hired  by  Captain  Bogue  to  pilot  the 
boat,  and  he  in  turn  had  Captain  Bogue  hire  me 
for  his  assistant  on  the  return  trip.  Everything  went 
well  on  our  return  to  Beardstown,  except  we  had  to 
dismantle  part  of  the  dam  at  New  Salem  to  allow 
the  Talisman  to  pass.  After  reaching  Beardstown, 
Mr.  Herndon  and  I  walked  back  to  New  Salem. 

"By  this  time,  Denton  Offutt's  enterprises,  the 
store  and  the  mill,  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  He 
suddenly  disappeared  from  New  Salem  and  was 
never  seen  in  the  town  again. 

"April  Fools  Day  of  1832.  was  one  that  I  still  re- 
member. Offutt  had  vanished  without  a  word  or 
sign  to  me,  and  I  had  no  job  or  prospects  of  one 
in  the  future.  I  worried  about  this  problem  until 
a  man  on  horseback  rode  up  to  Rutledge's  Tavern 
and  posted  a  handbill  on  a  nearby  tree.  This  was 
a  notice  announcing  the  call  by  Governor  Reynolds 
for  volunteer  enlistments  in  the  Illinois  State  Militia. 
The  reason  for  the  call  was  Blackhawk's  invasion 
of  Illinois  with  a  large  party  of  warriors.  As  I  was 
without  a  job,  I  volunteered  for  thirty  days'  service. 
I  was  enrolled  at  Richland,  which  was  near  New 
Salem,  on  April  21,  1832.  My  company  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  friends  and  neighbors.  Tlie  Clary's 
Grove  Boys  formed  the  biggest  part  of  it.  It  was 
due  to  their  influence  that  I  was  elected  Captain 
by  an  ovcr\vhelming  majority  ...  if  you  are  familiar 
with  my  autobiography,  you  know  how  highly  I 
valued  this  honor. 
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men  clear  logs  and 
imboat,  The  Talis- 
pringfield.  Lincoln 
0  pilot  the  boat  on 


SCHOOL  AND  CHURCH 

Lincoln's  teacher,  Mentor  Graham,  built  and  taught  a 
subscription  school  in  a  log  cabin  which  was  about  a  half  mile 
southwest  of  the  village.  Lincoln  went  here  for  help  with  his 
studies.  The  building  was  the  only  "round  log"  cabin  that  was 
restored.    It  was  also  used  as  a  church. 


a  subscription  school  in  New  Salem.  He  advised  me 
to  first  study  grammar.  Sch(X)l  books  were  ver>' 
scarce  on  the  frontier.  However,  in  time  he  located 
a-Kirkham's  Grammar  which  was  owned  by  a  farmer 
who  lived  north  of  town.  I  now  used  most  of  my 
time  at  the  store  for  my  studies.  When  in  need  of 
help  to  understand  certain  passages  or  rules,  I 
woidd  go  to  Mentor  Graham.  My  friends,  including 
William  Greene  who  worked  with  me  in  the  store, 
would  help  by  asking  questions  from  the  book  so  I 
could  recite  the  answer  nr  definition. 

'"During  January,  18.32,  we  had  quite  a  bit  of  ex- 
citement in  New  Salem.  The  Sangamo  Journal  of 
January  26,  carried  a  news  story  of  great  importance. 
A  Gaptain  Vincent  Bogue  who  had  a  mill  on  the 
Sangamon  announced  that  he  was  in  Cincinnati  and 
had  chartered  a  steamboat  called  the  "Talisman". 
This  boat  would  be  loadctl  with  merchandise  and 
brought  up  the  Sangamon  River  to  Springfield.  This 
caused  a  big  boom  to  develop.  Towns  were  planned 
along  the  river  and  these  sites  were  divided  into 
lots  which  were  being  bought  and  sold.  Everybody 
was  waiting  for  news  of  the  Talisman  .  and  on 
March  1,  the  Sangamo  Journal  had  a  story  about  its 
arrival  in  St.  Louis  with  a  full  cargo.  Just  before 
Captain  Boguc  bad  left  Cincinnati,  he  sent  word 
that  he  would  like  a  crew  of  men  from  New  Salem 
to  meet  him  at  Beardstown.  He  wanted  them  to 
clear  the  overhanging  brush,  logs  and  snags  from 
the  river  as  the  boat  moved  up  the  Sangamon  to 
Springfield.  A  boatload  of  men  including  Rowan 
Hcrndon  and  I  left  shortly  after  Marc'h  I,  for 
Beardstown. 

"For  some  time  I  had  been  discussing  politics 
with  several  of  the  local  people  and  considered 
running  for  the  state  legislature.  On  March  9,  I 
announced  my  candidacy. 

"The  steamboat  was  able  to  push  up  the  Sanga- 
mon to  Portland  Landing  which  was  about  seven 
miles  north  of  Springfield.  The  arrival  of  the  Talis- 
man was  the  occasion  of  much  celebrating  both 
along  its  route  and  at  Springfield.  A  reception  and 
ball  was  held  at  the  courthouse  and  all  of  Spring- 
field's society  turned  out.  The  steamboat  remained 
at  the  landing  for  about  a  week.  The  water  in  the 
Sangamon  River  liad,  Iiowever,  fallen  rapidly.  This 
alanned  Captain  Bogue  and  he  made  immediate 
plans  to  return  to  Beardstown  with  his  boat.  Rowan 
Hemdon  was  liired  by  Captain  Bogue  to  pilot  the 
boat,  and  be  in  turn  had  Captain  Bogue  liire  me 
for  his  assistant  on  the  return  trip.  Everything  went 
well  on  our  return  to  Beardstown,  except  we  had  to 
dismimtle  part  of  the  dam  at  New  Salem  to  allow 
the  Talisman  to  pass.  After  reaching  Beardstown, 
Mr.  Herndon  and  1  walked  back  to  New  Salem. 

"By  this  time,  Denton  OlFutt's  enterprises,  the 
store  and  the  mill,  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  He 
suddenly  disappeared  from  New  Salem  and  was 
never  seen  in  the  town  again. 

"April  Fools  Day  of  1832,  was  one  that  I  still  re- 
member. OfFutt  had  vanished  without  a  word  or 
sign  to  me,  and  I  had  no  job  or  prospects  of  one 
in  the  future.  I  worried  about  this  problem  until 
a  man  on  horseback  rode  up  to  Rutledge's  Tavern 
and  posted  a  handbill  on  a  nearby  tree.  This  was 
a  notice  announcing  the  call  by  Governor  Reynolds 
for  volunteer  enlistments  in  the  Illinois  State  Militia. 
The  reason  for  the  call  was  Blackhawks  invasion 
of  Illinois  witli  a  large  party  of  warriors.  As  I  was 
without  a  job,  I  volunteered  for  thirty  days'  service. 
I  was  enrolled  at  Richland,  which  was  near  New 
Salem,  on  April  21,  1832.  My  company  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  friends  and  neighbors.  Tlie  Clary's 
Grove  Boys  formed  the  biggest  part  of  it.  It  was 
due  to  their  influence  that  I  was  elected  Captain 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  ...  if  you  are  familiar 
with  my  autobiography,  you  know  how  highly  I 
valued  this  honor. 


"Our  company  was  not  at  any  time  engaged  in 
active  fighting.  After  two  re-enlistments  I  was  mus- 
tered out  at  Black  River.  Wisconsin,  on  July  16, 
1832.  Unfortunately,  the  night  before  we  were  to 
leave  Black  River,  my  horse  and  that  of  my  mess 
mate,  Harrison,  were  stolen.  There  was  nothing  left 
for  us  to  do  but  walk  back  to  New  Salem.  The 
other  members  of  our  company  felt  sorry  for  us  and 
took  turns  walking  so  that  occasionally  we  could 
ride.  John  T.  Stuart,  with  whom  I  would  later  form 
a  law  partnership,  was  one  who  shared  his  horse 
with  us.  At  Peoria,  Mr.  Harrison  and  1  bought  a 
canoe  and  paddled  our  way  down  the  Illinois  River 
to  Havana.  From  there  I  trudged  across  the  prairie 
to  New  Salem. 

"I  arrived  about  two  weeks  before  the  election 
and  busied  mvself  by  going  about  visiting  with  the 
people  and  asking  them  to  vote  for  me.  On  August 
6,  the  people  went  to  the  polls;  but  they  did  not 
vote  to  send  me  to  the  General  .Assembly  as  their 
representative  in  1832.  I  was  not  discouraged  be- 
cause there  had  been  no  opportunity  to  campaign 
while  I  was  away  at  the  war,  I  had  lost  the  election, 
but  inside  I  had  a  feeling  that  I  could  do  better  the 
next  time  if  given  the  chance. 

"The  prospect  of  a  job  or  any  income  disappeared 
with  the  loss  of  the  election.  I  wanted  to  work  and 
thought  of  becoming  a  blacksmith.  Mr.  Miller,  the 
blacksmith,  was  always  busy;  but  I  decided  against 
it.  I  wanted  lighter  work,  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
work  that  required  the  use  of  your  mind.  Law  ap- 
pealed to  me.  but  at  this  time  I  did  not  feel  that  I 
bad  enough  education  to  read  or  study  for  it.  I 
looked  for  possibilities  among  the  businessmen  of 
New  Salem  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  local 
merchant  fared  better  with  his  time  and  money 
than  most  others  in  the  community.  1  decided  to 
become  a  clerk  in  a  store,  but  the  storekeepers  were 
more  in  need  of  customers  than  clerks  at  this  time. 
In  the  meantime,  I  took  whatever  odd  jobs  I  could 
find  for  bread  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together. 


■'!  need  to  stretch  my  legs,  so  let's  walk  into  the 
village  and  sit  on  the  porch  of  Hill's  store  for  a 
while. '  I  followed  him  and  as  we  passed  the  first 
cabin  on  our  way  to  the  village  he  continued,  "It 
was  during  September  while  I  was  boarding  with 
Rowan  Hemdon  who  lived  in  that  little  cabin  over 
there,  that  he  ofi^ered  to  sell  me  his  interest  in  the 
Hemdon  and  Berry  Store.  This  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  I  told  Mr.  Hemdon  that  I  had  no  money. 
He  replied,  "I  know  that,  1  am  prepared  to  accept 
your  note  as  payment  on  my  entire  interest  in  the 
store.'"  I  told  him  the  ofl'er  was  a  very  generous  one, 
and  I  would  think  it  over.  Within  the  next  few  days 
I  bought  his  interest  in  the  store  with  my  personal 
note. 

"There  was  very  little  money  on  the  frontier  and 
the  only  possible  means  of  exchange  if  you  had  no 
money  or  goods  to  trade  was  to  give  a  note  or  a 
promise  to  pay  sometime  in  tl)e  future.  In  New 
Salem,  notes  were  given,  taken,  traded,  and  sold 
among  the  people  somewhat  like  money. 

"Over  there  (he  pointed  across  the  street)  was 
our  first  store.  We  opened  its  doors  under  the  name 
of  Lincoln  and  Berry  for  the  first  time  in  September, 
1832.  After  we  had  operated  for  about  two  months 
as  partners,  it  was  evident  that  neither  of  us  would 
ever  be  successful  merchants,  It  was  said  about 
town  that  my  application  to  Shakespeare  and  Burns 
was  only  equalled  by  Berry's  attention  to  the  spigot 
and  barrel.  Others,  not  so  kind,  said,  ■Lincoln's  up 
front  talking  polities  and  telling  stories  and  Berry  s 
in  the  back  drinking  up  the  merchandise.' 


SAMUEL  HILL'S  STORE 

Lincoln  was  appointed  to  succeed  Samuel  Hill,  the  owner 
of  this  store,  as  Postmaster  of  New  Salem  on  May  7,  1833.  Hill 
was  New  Salem's  first  Postmaster,  and  received  his  appointment 
on  Christmas  Day,  1829.  Lincoln  continued  the  use  of  the  post 
office  already  established  in  Hill's  Store. 


FIRST  LINCOLN-BERRY  STORE 

In  the  fall  of  1832,  Lincoln  purchased  Rowan  Herndon's 
interest  in  the  Herndon-Berry  Store.  The  new  partners.  Lincoln 
and  Berry,  opened  the  first  Lincoln-Berry  Store  on  September 
1,  1832.  Sometime  around  January  1,  1833,  they  moved  across 
the  street  to  the  second  Lincoln-Berry  Store. 


Continued  on  page  30 


THE  RUTLEDGE  TAVERN 

Lincoln  moved  into  the  Rutledge  Tavern  in  the  fall  of  1832. 
James  Rutledge  built  the  tavern  in  the  fall  of  1830.  Lincoln 
liked  living  at  the  tavern  because  he  came  into  contact  with 
many  people  who  were  travelling,  and  these  people  usually 
brought  news. 
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TAVERN  WINDOW 

The  candle  burning  at  night  in  the  window  of  Rutledge's 
Tavern  was  a  notice  or  invitation  to  those  travelling  the  road 
that  the  tavern  was  open  and  inside  they  might  find  hospitality, 
food  and  lodging. 


TAVERN  LOFT 

Lincoln  slept  in  the  loft  under  the  eaves  of  the  tavern 
with  the  men  and  probably  the  Rutledge  boys.  Lincoln  was 
known  to  give  up  his  place  in  the  loft  when  the  tavern  was 
crowded. 


"Shortly  after  Howan  Hemdon  sold  his  interest 
in  the  store  to  me,  he  moved  away.  I  had  to  find 
another  place  to  board,  so  I  moved  into  Rutledge's 
Tavern.  I  slept  with  the  boys  in  the  loft.  If  they 
were  crowded,  I  slept  on  the  store's  counter.  If  you 
go  over  there  youll  see  a  candle  in  the  window; 
Uiis  was  left  burning  to  tell  people  the  tavern  was 
open.  Sometimes  I  would  go  down  to  Onstotts,  the 
cooper's  place,  and  study  by  the  Ught  of  his  shav- 
ings. I  usually  returned  late  after  everyone  was  in 
bed,  and  had  orders  from  Miss  Ann  Rudedge,  who 
would  leave  the  candle  burning  for  me,  to  oe  sure 
and  blow  it  out  when  I  came  home  —  sometimes  I 
forgot. 

"It  was  around  New  Years  Day  of  1833,  that  the 
Clary's  Grove  Boys  smashed  a  store  in  New  Salem 
which  was  operated  by  Reuben  Radford.  This  was 
an  attempt  to  drive  Mr.  Radford  out  of  business  for 
some  offense  he  had  committed  against  them.  In 
this  instance  they  were  successful,  because  he  sold 
the  balance  of  his  undamaged  stock  to  William 
Greene  who  owned  Radford's  building.  Mr.  Greene, 
in  turn,  sold  this  merchandise  to  Berry  and  me. 
This  stock  we  combined  with  the  stock  we  already 
owned  and  moved  into  Greene's  store  building.  This 
store  became  known  as  the  second  Lincoln  and 
Berry  store. 

"A  visitor  to  New  Salem  in  the  spring  of  1833, 
would  probably  have  found  me  lying  under  a  maple 
tree  by  the  store  \vith  my  feet  halfway  up  its  tnmk 
stud>'ing.  The  reason  I  spent  most  of  my  time  here 
was  that  conditions  were  not  good  at  the  store. 
Mr.  Berry  wanted  to  get  a  license  to  dispense  liquor 
by  the  drink.  I  objected,  but  he  went  ahead  and  was 
granted  a  tavern  license  on  March  6,  1833.  Because 
of  this  I  disposed  of  my  interest  in  the  store  to 
Mr.  Berry  within  a  few  weeks. 

"April  1,  1833,  found  me  exactly  where  I  had 
been  a  year  ago  on  that  April  Fools  Day.  I  had  no 
job  and  no  prospects  of  one  in  the  future,  There 
was  one  difference,  however.  I  was  now  in  debt. 
My  fortunes  seemed  to  be  at  their  lowest  ebb,  To  be 
truthful,  I  was  in  some  respects  not  so  bad  off  be- 
cause there  was  plenty  of  opportunity  in  the  com- 
munity for  one  to  earn  bread  by  hard  labor.  But, 
again,  even  though  I  had  the  necessary  strength  for 
hard  labor,  I  wanted  to  work  with  my  mino. 


"About  a  month  later,  on  May  7,  1833.  I  was 
notified  of  my  appointment  as  Postmaster  of  New 
Salem,  I  was  to  succeed  Samuel  Hill.  This  was  a 
surprise  to  me  because  the  appointment  was  made 
under  President  Jackson,  a  Democrat,  while  I  was 
known  about  the  community  as  a  Whig.  New  Salem 
was  on  the  mail  route  which  ran  through  Spring- 
field, New  Salem,  Havana,  Lewistown,  Canton, 
Knoxville,  and  Monmouth.  This  was  a  distance  of 
about  125  miles.  The  mail  carrier  was  Ossian  Ross 
of  Havana.  Mr.  Hill,  the  former  Postmaster,  had 
located  the  post  office  in  this  store  where  we  are 
now  sitting,  and  as  the  new  Postmaster  had  to  main- 
tain a  permanent  office,  I  moved  into  the  one  al- 
ready established.  This  also  made  it  convenient  for 
me  to  help  out  as  a  clerk  in  Hill's  store.  The  Post- 
master was  paid  by  commissions  on  the  mail  passing 
through  his  office.  In  New  Salem  this  wasn't  very 
much,  but  it  was  not  confining  and  I  could  take  all 
sorts  of  jobs  to  earn  additional  money.  By  delivering 
the  mail  around  the  community,  I  got  to  know  the 
people  and  they  in  turn  got  to  know  me.  This  was 
an  advantage  later  when  I  campaigned  for  political 
office.  I  worked  the  summer  of  1833,  at  the  post 
office,  helped  with  the  harvest,  split  rails,  and 
clerked  in  the  store. 

"Sometime  during  September,  I  was  in  the  woods 
near  New  Salem  splitting  rails  when  Pollard  Sim- 
mons dropped  by  and  said,  'Have  you  heard  the 
news?'  I  replied,  'No.'  'Well  Mr.  Lincoln,'  he  con- 
tinued, 'Mr.  John  Calhoun,  the  surveyor  of  Sanga- 
mon County,  has  appointed  you  his  new  deputy.' 
This  appointment  was  even  more  unusual  than  that 
of  Postmaster,  and  it  worried  me.  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
one  of  Sangamon  County's  leading  Democrats  and 
1  was  a  W^ig.  Also,  I  was  not  a  surveyor  by  any 
reach  of  the  imagination.  I  thought  it  best,  therefore, 
to  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Calhoun  before  proceeding 
any  further.  He  assured  me  that  my  work  as  deputy 
surveyor  would  require  no  political  commitments 
or  restrictions  of  any  kind.  He  explained  to  me  that 
the  county  was  rapidly  filling  up  with  settlers  and 
that  they  required  surveys  for  their  farms,  towns, 
and  roads.  1  also  explained  that  I  knew  nothing 
about  surveying.  He  said  that  he  was  aware  of  this 
and  was  prepared  to  wait  until  I  had  sufficient 
knowledge  for  the  job.  He  handed  me  Gibson's 


Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying,  and  suggested 
that  1  ask  Mentor  Graham  to  help  me  with  my 
studies.  I  thanked  him  —  he  shook  my  hand  and 
said,  'Now  don't  show  up  for  work  until  you  can 
run  a  survey.' 

"I  studied  day  and  night.  I  can  remember  when 
Mr.  Graham  and  I  would  be  up  late  working  cal- 
culations and  we  would  hear  Mrs.  Graham's  call 
telling  us  that  the  house  was  getting  cold  and  for 
us  to  put  wood  on  the  fire  before  we  froze  to  death. 

"Just  before  Christmas  in  1833,  I  bought  a  horse, 
a  surveyor's  compass  and  chain  and  reported  to 
Calhoun  for  work.  I  worked  with  him  for  a  very 
short  time  so  he  could  satisfy  himself  of  my  ability 
to  do  the  work.  On  January  1,  1834,  Mr.  Calhoun 
put  me  out  on  my  own.  He  assigned  me  the  northern 
part  of  Sangamon  County.  On  January'  6,  1834.  I 
ran  a  survey  for  Reason  Shipley  and  on  the  14th,  a 
survey  for  Russell  Godbey.  Mr,  Godbey  gave  me 
two  deerskins  in  payment  of  the  survey,  I  took  these 
to  Hanna  Armstrong,  Jack's  wife,  and  she  sewed 
patches  of  the  buckskin  on  the  legs  of  my  trousers. 
I  had  found  that  while  surveying.  I  was  fast  losing 
my  homespun  clothing  to  the  briars  and  thorns  of 
the  thickets.  I  did  not  have  to  worry  about  bread 
anymore  because  the  money  I  received  from  the 
post  office  and  my  surveying  gave  me  a  reasonable 
income. 

"During  the  spring  of  1834.  John  T.  Stuart  and 
some  others  encouraged  me  to  again  announce  my 
candidacy  as  a  representative  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture. It  did  not  take  much  coaxing  for  me  to  get 
back  in  politics.  The  duties  of  the  post  office  and 
surveying  made  demands  which  took  up  most  of  my 
time  that  summer.  I  was  unable,  therefore,  to  con- 
duct a  very  intensive  campaign.  I  did  get  out  several 
times,  however,  and  speak  before  local  groups.  On 
several  occasions  I  happened  to  meet  John  T. 
Stuart  who  was  also  a  candidate  for  the  legislature. 
Mr.  Stuart,  talked  to  me  about  the  study  of  law 
and  suggested  that  I  begin  to  read  law.  Somehow 
it  seemed  to  me  that  politics  and  law  belonged  to- 
gether; and  liking  politics  the  way  I  did,  I  went  at 
it  in  good  earnest. 

Conrinued     on  page  32 


SECOND  LINCOLN-BERRY  STORE 

Lincoln  and  his  partner  Berry  moved  into  this  store  some- 
time around  January  1,  1833.  This  became  known  as  the  second 
Lincoln-Berry  Store.  Their  building  was  the  only  one  in  New 
Salem  with  siding  on  it. 


(1)  RUTLEDGE  -   CAMRON  MILL 

(2)  LINCOLN'S  FLATBOAT 

(3)  MILL  DAM 

(4)  SANGAMON  RIVER 

(5)  CLARY'S  FERRY 

(6)  OFFUTT'S  STORE 

(7)  CLARY'S  GROCERY 

(8)  ROWAN   HERNDON'S  CABIN 

(9)  REV.   JOHN     CAMRON'S  CABIN 

(10)  RUTLEDGE  TAVERN  ANDHOME 


(11)  SPRINGFIELD  ROAD 

(12)  HAVANA  ROAD 

(13)  FIRST  LINCOLN  -   BERRY  STORE 

(14)  DR.  JOHN     ALLEN'S  CABIN 

(16)  SECOND     LINCOLN    -    BERRY  STORE 

(16)  HILL-   McNAMAR  STORE 

(11)  PETER     LUKINS  SHOEMAKER 

(18)  DR.     REGNIER'S  CABIN 

(19)  BALE'S     CARDING  HOUSE 

(20)  TRENT  BROTHER'S  CABIN 


(21)  PHILEMON     MORRIS  TANNER 

(22)  ALEXANDER  WADDELL  HATTER 

(23)  ROBT.   JOHNSON  WHEELWRIGHT 

(24)  HENRY  ONSTOTT'S  CABIN  AND  COOPER  SHOP 

(25)  JACK  KELSO'S  CABIN 

(26)  MILLER'S   CABIN  AND  BLACKSMITH  SHOP 

(27)  ROAD  TO  CLARY'S  GROVE 

(28)  GRAHAM'S  SCHOOL  -  CHURCH 

(29)  THE  OLD  CEMETARY 

(30)  R.  I.  ONSTOTT  BORN  HERE  IN  1830 


When  New  Salem  was  restored,  the  buildings  or 
cabins  were  located  from  deeds  or  the  discovery  of  their 
foundations.  When  these  means  were  lacking,  identifi- 
cation was  made  from  several  existing  maps  or  drawings 
of  the  village.  One  such  drawing  of  the  village  is 
reproduced  above.  This  drawing  was  made  by  an  artist 
named  Brown,  under  the  direction  of  R.  J.  Onstott.  Mr. 
Onstott  was  born  in  one  of  the  cabins  in  the  village  in 
1830. 
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"Election  day  was  August  4,  and  I  took  the  day 
off.  I  had  my  heart  set  on  winning  and  1  was  wor- 
ried about  my  chances.  I  need  not  have  fretted,  be- 
cause the  people  chose  to  send  me  as  their  repre- 
sentative to  the  legishiture  witli  a  very  flattering 
majority  of  votes. 

"Another  incident  which  was  quite  pleasing  to  me 
occurred  on  September  30;  I  was  engaged  to  make 
my  first  town  survey— that  of  New  Boston  on  the 
Mississippi. 

"The  good  things  which  had  befallen  me  came  to 
a  sudden  end.  The  notes  that  I  had  signed,  given, 
or  taken  now  became  due.  In  October,  1834,  Berry 
and  I  were  made  parties  to  two  judgements  which 
we  could  not  pay.  The  sheriff  levied  on  our  personal 
possessions.  He  took  my  horse,  saddle,  bridle,  and 
surveying  instruments.  This  action  deprived  me  of 
my  means  of  making  a  living.  The  people  of  New 
Salem  knew  this  and  what  did  they  do?  William 
Greene  arranged  for  me  to  get  my  horse  back  and 
"Uncle  Jimmy"  Short  bought  my  things  when  they 
were  put  up  for  sale  and  left  them  at  Rutledge's 
Tavern  for  me.  This  is  why  I  Hke  to  come  back  here. 
These  people  were  good  to  me,  even  the  womenfolk. 
They  always  set  something  out  for  me  if  they 
thought  I  was  hungry  and  sewed  tight  the  loose 
buttons,  or  put  a  few  stitches  into  a  tear  on  my 
pants  or  shirt. 

"In  the  latter  part  of  November  I  prepared  to 
leave  for  the  State  Legislature,  ffowever,  having 
been  sold  out  by  the  sheriff  just  a  month  before,  I 
had  no  money.  Coleman  Smoots,  one  of  my  friends, 
knew  that  I  needed  money  and  offered  me  a  loan  of 
$200.  I  bought  a  suit  of  clothes  and  paid  my  most 
pressing  debts.  I  took  the  stage  through  to  Vandalia 
and  answered  roll  call  at  the  opening  session  on 
December  I.  1834,  Being  a  new  member  and  un- 
familiar with  procedure,  I  took  only  a  minor  part  in 
activities.  I  was  in  attendance  throughout  the  ses- 
sion. My  main  interest  was  in  the  behind-the-scenes 
action  of  the  lobbyist  and  the  trading  of  votes  that 
occurred  among  the  legislators.  I  observed  and 
learned  more  about  law  making  from  the  halls  at 
Vandalia  than  the  chambers. 

"While  at  Vandalia,  I  received  word  that  Berry 
had  died  on  January  10.  1835.  This  left  me  now 
owing  the  total  debt  of  our  partnership.  This 
amount  was  so  large  that  I  often  referred  to  it  as 
my  "National  Debt". 

"I  also  found  at  Vandalia  something  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  legislative  activity.  It  was  the 
people  1  met.  I  had  never  worked  with  people  like 
them  before.  For  the  most  part  they  were  men  of 
wealth,  education,  and  affairs.  I  saw  men  express 
certain  human  qualities  such  as  breeding,  charm 
and  culture.  Because  of  my  limited  background,  I 
had  never  seen  people  e.xpress  such  things  before. 

"The  Ninth  General  Assembly's  session  ended 
FebruaiT  13,  1835.  and  I  returned  to  New  Salem. 
I  immediately  went  to  work  at  the  post  office  and 
surveying.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  despite 


the  apparent  advantages  of  the  people  I  had  met 
at  Vandalia,  I  would  work  until  I  made  myself  a 
competent  lawyer.  Therefore,  1  read  law  and  more 
law  night  and  day  throughout  the  spring,  summer 
and  fall. 

"During  the  summer  of  1835,  there  was  much 
sickness.  At  times  I  helped  nurse  families.  Miss  Ann 
Rutledge  was  taken  ill  early  in  the  summer  and 
passed  away  August  25,  1835. 

"Soon  it  was  time  for  me  to  leave  the  post  office, 
surveying,  and  studies  for  the  continuance  of  the 
ninth  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  I  arrived  at 
Vandalia  just  after  Thanksgiving  and  returned  to 
New  Salem  after  the  final  session  closed  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1836. 

"I  was  again  busy  with  the  post  office,  my  studies, 
and  on  February  17,  started  a  re-survey  of  the  town 
of  Petersburg.  The  Post  Office  Department  notified 
me  of  the  transfer  of  the  New  Salem  office  to 
Petersburg  on  May  30.  1836.  I  was  pretty  well  pre- 
occupied at  this  time  with  politics  and  had  again 
announced  my  candidacy  as  a  representative  to  the 
1836-1837  session  of  the  legislature. 

"On  June  13,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Sangamo  Journal  which  set  out  my  political  views 
on  various  local  issues  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
announce  who  I  was  voting  for  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  campaigned  vigorously  for  this 
election  and  made  many  speeches. 

■'Election  day  brought  many  people  to  New 
Salem.  The  turnout  at  the  polls  was  encouraging. 
The  results  of  the  election  were  almost  unbelievable, 
because  the  Democrats  had  previously  been  in  con- 
trol in  Sangamon  County,  and  now,  we,  the  Whigs, 
had  gained  control.  At  this  election  the  people  of 
Sangamon  County  sent  seven  representatives  in- 
cluding myself,  and  two  senators  to  the  Tenth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  Vandalia. 

"Finishing  my  studies  and  feeling  qualified  to 
practice  law,  I  applied  in  Springfield,  for  my  license 
on  September  9.  1836. 

"When  the  Tenth  General  Assembly  met  for  the 
first  time  on  December  5,  they  immediately  dubbed 
the  nine  legislators  from  Sangamon  County  the 
"Long  Nine".  The  reason  being  that  we  averaged 
more  than  six  feet  in  height  and  over  two  hundred 
pounds  in  weight.  Before  the  Tenth  General  As- 
sembly of  1836-1837  became  history,  we  were  not 
only  noted  for  our  height  and  weight,  but  for  the 
influence  we  as  a  group  were  supposed  to  exert 
over  the  assembly.  I  think  the  public  blamed  all 
the  bad  laws  that  were  passed  during  this  assembly 
on  the  "Long  Nine  '  from  Sangamon  County.  In  all 
truthful  ness,  the  Tenth  General  Assembly  did  em- 
bark on  a  wild  spending  spree  immediately  after  it 
convened.  It  passed  laws  and  appropriated  money 
for  vast  internal  improvements.  These  improve- 
ments were  related  to  transportation  in  Illinois  con- 
sisting of  building  canals  and  railroads  and  im- 
proving rivers.  The  Sangamon  Delegates  were  not 
so  interested  in  internal  improvements  —  we  wanted 


the  State  Capitol  moved  to  Springfield.  We  wanted 
it  so  bad  that  we  traded  our  votes  on  internal  im- 
rovements  for  votes  to  place  the  capitol  at  Spring- 
eld.  When  it  came  to  a  vote  on  February  28,  1837, 
Springfield  became  the  new  State  Capitol  of  Illinois! 

"While  I  was  in  Vandaha,  I  received  my  certifi- 
cate of  admission  to  the  bar  from  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Illinois.  The  Tenth  General  Assembly  adjourned 
on  March  15,  and  1  returned  to  New  Salem. 

"How  well  I  remember  returning  to  New  Salem 
with  the  certificate  rolled  up  in  my  pocket.  As  I 
walked  along  the  streets,  I  could  see  an  empty  cabin 
here  and  there.  Springfield  was  now  the  capita], 
and  it  offered  two  things  that  New  Salem  could 
not;  the  chance  for  a  wider  legal  and  political  ca- 
reer. On  April  15.  1837,  I  said  goodbye  to  my  many 
friends,  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  out  of  New 
Salem  for  Springfield  .  .  ." 

Mr  Lincoln  stopped  talking  and  inclined  his  head 
as  if  listening  ...  he  asked  me,  "Do  you  hear  the 
stage  coming?  Yes.  it  is  coming.  One  cannot  mistake 
the  sound  of  the  stage  as  the  horses  break  into  a 
run  for  Rutledge's  Tavern.  I  must  be  going,  for  I 
■am  taking  the  stage.  I  hope  that  you  have  enjoyed 
my  New  Salem."  He  turned  and  I  watched  him  go 
up  the  street  toward  the  tavern  .  .  .  just  before  he 
disappeared  from  sight,  it  seemed  that  I  could  hear 
hundreds  of  people  shouting,  laughing,  and  calling 
his  name.  Something  touched  my  shoulder  and  I 
looked  up.  The  street  in  front  of  me  was  filled  with 
shouting  and  laughing  girl  scouts  and  their  leaders. 
Standing  in  front  of  me  was  a  little  blonde  girl 
about  nine  or  ten.  I  said,  "Hi,  what's  your  name?" 
She  said,  "Nancy"  and  then  asked,  "Do  they  sell  film 
for  cameras  at  the  store  over  there."  I  said,  "Yes 
they  do."  As  she  turned  to  go,  I  noticed  that  the  sun 
stood  high  over  the  trees  that  rimmed  the  village. 


This  story  is  based  on  the  personal  impressions  of 
the  people  who  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  in  New  Salem. 
These  include  John  Hanks,  who  travelled  with  Mr. 
Lincoln  on  a  flatboat  to  New  Orleans;  Mentor 
Graham,  who  taught  him  grammar,  mathematics, 
and  surveying;  Mr.  Onstott,  who  watched  the 
Lincoln-Armstrong  wrestling  match;  Ossian  Ross  of 
Havana,  who  carried  mail  to  and  from  the  post- 
office;  R.  B.  Rutledge,  who  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  when 
he  spoke  before  the  New  Salem  Debating  Society; 
Rowan  Hemdon,  who  started  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his 
first  business  and  at  whose  home  he  boarded;  A,  Y, 
Ellis,  who  was  interested  in  politics  and  accom- 
panied Mr.  Lincoln  on  many  of  his  election  cam- 
paigns about  Sangamon  County;  and  John  T. 
Stuart,  Stephen  T.  Logan,  and  U'illiam  Hemdon 
who  later  fonned  law  partnerships  with  Mr.  Lincoln. 


TAVERN  HOSTESS 

In  the  cdmbined  kitchen  and  living  room  of  the 
Rutledge  Tavern,  a  hostess  demonstrates  frontier  cooking 
methods  and  equipment.  Corn  bread  is  made  and  baked 
in  the  coals  of  the  fireplace — and  if  you  would  like  a 
taste  of  the  finished  product,  there  are  samples  for  all. 


WE  INVITE  YOU 
TO  SUBSCRIBE. 


JUST  SEND  A  CARD  - 

WE  WILL  BILL  YOU 


A    PUBLICATION    DEVOTED   TO    THE   PEOPLE   OF   THE  MIDWEST 
PRICE    $3.00   A  YEAR  P.O.BOX  2312  EAST    PEORIA,  ILL. 
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New  Salem  Tells  Lincoln  Story 


Third  in  a  series  on  places 
to  go  and  things  to  see  in 
northern  and  central  Illinois. 
KY  SEL  YACKLEY 

A  stillness  hangs  over  a  log- 
cabin  village  20  miles  north- 
west of  Springfield. 

In  this  village,  New  vSalem, 
Abraham  Lincoln  spent  his 
young  manhood.  New  Salem 
was  abandoned,  then  carefully 
reconstructed  just  as  it  was 
when  the  raw-boned  youth 
clerked  in  a  grocery  store,  fell 
in  love,  and  began  studying 
law. 

Speaks  in  Measured  Voice 

New  Salem  speaks  to  the 
visitor  in  century-old  tones. 

To  share  in  this  mood  one 
should  walk  where  Lincoln 
walked,  and  sit  quietly  where 
he  may  have  once  meditated. 
He  should  stroll  thru  the  streets 
lined  with  log  cabins,  see  the 
covered  wagons  and  instru- 
ments used  those  days.  The 
postoffice  where  Lincoln  was 
postmaster  still  stands  in  its 
modest  glory;  so  does  the  store 
where  he  worked. 

In  1831,  the  ganghng  youth 
had  paddled  his  canoe  from  De- 
catur down  the  Sangamon  river 
with  no  definite  objectives  in 
mind  when  he  arrived  at  New 
Salem.  It  was  in  this  settle- 
ment, however,  that  he  began 
making  friends  and  shaping  his 
future.  The  women  of  New 
Salem  fed  him,  the  men 
gathered  to  hear  him  spin  a 
yarn,  and  then  in  1834,  they 
elected  him  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture as  their  representative. 

Springfield,  the  capital  of  Illi- 
nois, is  the  prairie  town  Lincohi 
loved  so  much.  His  name  is  on 
street  signs  over  building  en- 


trances and  intertwined  with 
pioneer  Sangamon  county  fam- 
ilies. 

When  the  legislature  is  in 
session,  Springfield  jumps  with 
political  leaders,  lobbyists,  and 
official  visitors. 

Lincoln  helped  make  Spring- 
field the  new  capital  of  Illinois 
in  1837,  replacuig  VandaUa. 
When  state  documents  were 
moved  from  VandaUa  he  moved 
along  with  them  to  make 
Springfield  his  home. 

Here  he  met  and  married 
Mary  Todd,  who  was  visiting 
relatives  from  her  home  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  and  bought  the 
only  house  he  ever  owned. 

He  Heard  the  News  There 
The  house  stands  today  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  8th  and 
Jackson  streets,  beautifully  pre- 
served just  as  it  was  when  a 
formal  committee  came  to  its 
living  room  in  1861  to  announce 
officially  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  been  elected  the  16th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It 
is  always  open,  without  charge. 

At  the  depot  where  the  Presi- 
dential train  pulled  out  to  take 
the  Lincoln  family  to  the  White 
House,  the  visitor  should  stand 
quietly  and  think  how  the 
crowd  stood  in  a  cold,  February 
drizzle  to  hear  his  sad  farewell 
speech, 

"...  to  this  place  I  owe 
everything,"  he  said.  "...  I 
leave,  not  knowing  when,  or 
whether  ever,  I  may  return." 

Today,  Lincoln  is  back  in  his 
Springfield.  He  rests  on  a  little 
knoll  in  Oak  Ridge  cemetery, 
placed  there  at  the  request  of 
Mrs.  Lincoln  when  his  life  was 
cut  short  at  the  age  of  56  by  an 
assassin's  bullet. 


The  stately  white  marble 
tomb  with  its  117-foot  spire  re- 
flects the  simple  dignity  of  the 
man  it  honors.  Inside,  a  circu- 
lar rotunda  with  statuettes  and 
inscriptions  illustrating  perio<ls 
in  Lincohi's  career,  leads  to  the 
cenotaph. 

Around  the  rose-colored  mar- 
ble crypt  are  the  state  flags  of 
three  in  the  Union  which 
"claim"   him   proudly:  Ken- 


tucky where  he  was  born,  Indi- 
ana where  he  grew  to  manhood, 
and  Illinois  which  "gave  him  to 
the  nation." 

Over  a  north  window  are  in- 
scribed the  words  spoken  by 
Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  at  Lincoln's  death: 

"Now  he  belongs  to  the 
ages." 

[Next  week:  A  visit  to  Free- 
port.] 


THE  VILLAGE  OF  NEW  SALEM,  a 
short  drive  northwest  of  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  takes  the  traveler  back, 
into  another  century  and  along  a 
road  dusty  with  dreams  long  settled. 

It  is  an  authentic  restoration  of  the 
little  town  where  Abraham  Lincoln 
lived  from  1831  to  1837.  Here  23  log 
cabins,  including  10  shops,  the  card- 
ing mill,  schoolhouse,  sawmill,  grist- 
mill and  the  Rutledge  Tavern,  have 
been  reproduced.  Still  standing  is 
the  original  Onstot  Cooper  shop, 
where  Lincoln  studied  at  night. 

A  museum  exhibits  relics  associat- 
ed with  Lincoln  and  other  early  res- 
idents, and  spinning,  candle-making, 
early  cooking,  the  blacksmith's  art 
and  other  pioneer  skills  are  demon- 
strated there  and  in  the  various  cabins. 

Atop  the  hill  at  the  entrance  to  the 
village  stands  a  nine-foot  bronze 
statue  of  the  young  Lincoln,  gift  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Utah  Pioneers,  in  the 
spot  where  Lincoln  may  have  taken 
his  last  look  at  New  Salem  before  he 
rode  away  on  a  borrowed  horse  to- 
ward immortality. 

Lincoln's  New  Salem  years  gave 
him  his  first  experience  in  community 
living.  Half  the  women  in  town  fed 
him  and  mended  his  pants  and  shirts 
in  return  for  baby-tending  or  a  good 
yarn.  One  man  taught  him  grammar, 
another  surveying.  Still  another  trap- 
per, fisherman  and  dreamer  led  him 
into  the  delights  of  poetry  in  Shakes- 
peare and  Burns. 

Here  he  tried  many  ways  of  earn- 
ing a  living — farm  work  and  wood- 
cutting; store  clerking  and  store  keep- 
ing; mail  handling  and  surveying. 

From  New  Salem  he  marched 
away,  a  Captain  of  Volunteers,  to 
the  Black  Hawk  War.  Upon  his  re- 
turn he  plunged   into  politics  and 
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was  elected  to  the  state  legislature. 
He  began  to  study  law  on  his  own, 
and  by  1836  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

Ironically,  as  Lincoln's  star  began 
to  ascend,  the  village  of  New  Salem 
began  to  decline.  By  1836,  steam- 
boats could  no  longer  navigate  up 
the  Sangamon.  In  1836  the  Post  Of- 
fice was  closed  and  moved  to  nearby 
Petersburg.  By  1840  New  Salem  had 
ceased  to  exist. 

Its  restoration  began  in  1906, 
when  William  Randolph  Hearst  lec- 
tured the  Old  Salem  Chautauqua 
Association,  which  was  organized  in 
1897.  After  his  speech  Hearst  visited 
the  site  where  New  Salem  had  once 
stood.  He  was  so  impressed  with  the 
historical  value  of  the  place  that  he 
purchased  a  62-acre  tract  containing 
the  site  of  the  settlement  for  $11,000 
and  conveyed  it  in  trust  to  the  Salem 
Chautauqua  Association.  In  1917, 
the  citizens  of  Petersburg  organized 
the  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League  and 
began  to  raise  funds  for  the  resto- 
ration in  1918. 

The  Illinois  State  Legislature  took 
over  the  62-acre  tract  in  1919  and 
made  it  a  state  park.  In  1932,  the 
work  of  restoration  was  begun  after 
several  years  of  painstaking  research. 
First,  the  old  lots  were  relocated  from 
deeds  and  survey  marks.  Exact  loca- 
tions of  the  cabins  were  determined 
from  old  excavations,  cellars,  foun- 
dations and  pieces  of  brick  and  mor- 
tar. 

The  cabins  and  other  buildings 
have  been  reconstructed  with  nearly 
perfect  historical  accuracy.  The  ter- 
rain of  the  New  Salem  bluff  has 
changed  somewhat  in  over  a  century, 
and  some  ravines  were  filled. 

The  state  began  collecting  articles 
and    furnishings   for   the  buildings 
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(From  right,  clockwise)  ihe  New  Salem 
Museum:  square  dancing  on  the  main  street: 
girls  in  period  costumes,  making  candles: 
oxen  pulling  a  Conestoga  wagon,  and  statue 
at  the  entrance  to  New  Salem  Park  depicting 
Lincoln  as-he  left  ihe  sniall  village 
to  start  a  new  life. 


■/Sari,  r^^f^ 


when  it  took  over  restoration.  De- 
scendants of  the  pioneers  who  set- 
tled in  Mason  and  Menard  counties 
furnished  nearly  a  thousand  articles, 
some  actually  used  in  New  Salem. 
Not  one  was  purchased.  Chairs,  bed- 
steads, cooking  utensils,  farm  equip- 
ment, trunks,  gun  hooks,  bottles, 
wagons  and  mill  machinery  all  are 
authentic  relics  of  the  place  and  time. 

Late  in  a  summer's  evening  in  New 
Salem  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  shad- 
owy figures  among  the  cabins,  tend- 
ing livestock,  chopping  wood  or  com- 
ing out  of  Rutledge's  Tavern.  Mentor 
Grahem,  Jack  Armstrong,  BowHng 
Green,  Jack  Kelso,  the  Clary's  Grove 
Boys  .  .  .  they  all  lived  in  this  little 
pioneer  settlement  and  had  a  part  in 
shaping  the  destiny  of  the  man  who 
became  for  all  men  the  undying  sym- 
bol of  freedom,  h 
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Lincoln's  New  Salem 


Memorial  or  Disgrace? 


I  Continued  from  page  Ij 

its  most  famous  son?" 

A  few  months  ago  Hammar 
\isited  the  home  of  Mark 
Twain  in  Hannibal,  Mo.,  and 
"we  found  everything  well 
cared  for,  houses  in  fine 
shape,  grounds  well  kept." 
From  there  he  drove  to 
Lincoln's  New  Salem  village 
in  Illinois. 

"I  must  say  I  was  very 
much  disappointed,"  said 
Hammar.  "Trying  to  see  the 
village,  we  walked  in  dust 
ankle-high.  The  buildings 
seem  to  have  no  care  whatso- 
ever. .  .  .  Some  of  the 
priceless  antiques  were  so 
dirty  it  was  a  disgrace  to 
have  them  on  display." 

•  •  • 

A  Tribune  reporter- 
photographer  team  visited 
the  state  park  and  memorial 
and  found  conditions  much  as 
Hammar  described  them. 

Lincoln's  New  Salem  vil- 
lage has  a  bare  and  trampled 
appearance.  The  23  log 
cabins  and  buildings  that 
make  up  this  restored  com- 
munity of  the  1830s  sit  in 
virtual  dust  bowls  of  hard- 
packed  dirt  that  turns  to  mud 
when  it  rains. 

Roads,  footpaths  and  the 
log  cabins  have  a  uniform 
dusty  look,  reminiscent  of  the 
hot  land  dry  ghost  towns  of 
the  American  West. 
Brochures  issued  by  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Con- 
servation describe  the  village 
as  "probably  the  most  im- 
pressive of  Lincoln  me- 
morials." 

•  •  • 

"Little  has  been  done  to  the 
village  in  the  last  five  years," 
said  Bill  Hand.  "We're  ap- 
proaching irreversible  dam- 
age; the  foundations  are 
coming  out."  Hand  sliould 
know.  H#  is  the  assistant 
park  ranger  in  charge  of  the 
village. 

"We  are  not  giving  our 
visitors  a  well-kept  park, 
adequate  paths  and  roads  or 
adequate  tours,"  said  Hand. 
"We  are  not  doing  justice  to 
the  potential  here." 


No  one  denies  that  the 
makings  of  an  outstanding 
tribute  to  Lincoln  exist  at 
New  Salem  village.  Even  in 
its  present  condition,  it  drew 
9H8,215  visitors  last  year  and 
ranked  fifth  in  state  park 
attendance.  But  that  was 
down  from  the  million-plus 
attendance  of  1968  and  19G9. 

•  •  • 

With  that  many  people 
milling  around,  it  sometimes 
is  difficult  to  put  yourself  in 
the  right  frame  of  mind  and 
think  for  a  minute  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  walked 
this  ground  and  lived  in  a 
little  Scotch-Irish  settlement 
at  that  location  from  1831  to 
1837.  The  village  itself  existed 
from  1829  to  1839. 

Lincoln  spent  some  of  his 
most  important  formative 
years  there,  working  as  a 
clerk,  a  storekeeper,  post- 
master and  a  deputy  sur- 
veyor. He  also  studied 
grammar,  mathematics  and 
law  while  living  there. 

Visions  of  Lincoln  living, 
working  and  studying  there 
can  make  the  Ik-mile  walk 
thru  the  60-acre  rustic  village 
fascinating. 

•  •  • 

A  path  lined  with  weath- 
ered split-rail  fences  leads 
past  the  assortment  of  log 
cabins,  stores,  mills,  shops 
and  a  tavern  with  shake  roofs. 
Only  one  building,  the  Henry 
Onstot  home  and  cooper  shop 
is  an  original,  built  in  1834. 
Lincoln  supposedly  studied  at 
night  by  the  light  of  a  fire 
burning  cooper's  shavings  in 
this  building. 

All  the  other  structures  in 
the  village  are  reproductions 
placed  on  their  original  sites 
and  furnished  with  articles  of 
Lincoln's  time,  some  of  them 
actually  used  by  the  New 
Salem  folk  of  that  period. 
Other  attractions   are  live- 
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stock,  a  covered  wagon  and  a 
museum. 

At  the  Rutledge  Tavern 
visitors  are  likely  to  meet 
Miss  Pauline  M.  Shafer,  66, 
a  park  guide  for  11  years, 
who  sits  in  the  tavern  and 
delivers  a  lively  account  of 
the  life  in  those  days  when 
Lincoln  roomed  in  the  attic 
loft  of  the  tavern  building  for 
two  years. 

Lincoln  paid  Vl'^k  cents  a 
night  to  sleep  in  the  loft, 
which  served  as  sleeping 
quarters  for  the  men  guests, 
said  Miss  Shafer,  who  dresses 
in  clothes  of  the  pioneer 
period.  He  also  paid  15  cents 
for  meals.  Menus  of  the  day 
showed  the  tavern  served 
prairie  chicken  and  noodles 
with  plum  jam  and  bread  for 
dessert. 

•    •  • 

There  are  12,000  authentic 
early  19th  century  articles  in 
the  various  cabins  and  build- 
ings of  the  Lincoln  shrine. 
They  figured  in  a  controversy 
in  1969,  when  the  Illinois 
Conservation  Department  an- 
nounced that  an  inventory 
showed  that  110  Lincoln-era 
relics  donated  to  the  state 
park  were  missing.  A  dollar 
value  has  never  been  placed 
on  the  missing  items. 

All  remaining  articles,  in- 
cluding the  log  cabins,  have 
been  numbered  for  inventory 
purposes,  said  Ronald  D. 
Johnson,  superintendent  of 
parks  and  memorials,  who 


indicated  there  is  still  a  se- 
curity problem. 

"One  of  the  troubles  we 
have  is  as  soon  as  we  say 
something  is  authentic  from 
Lincoln's  time,  it  disap- 
pears," said  Johnson.  Thefts 
still  occur,  he  said,  and  added 
somewhat  cryptically,  "but 
mysterious  disappearance  is 
avoided." 

•  •  • 

Something  new  at  the  park 
this  year  is  a  radio  sound 
system  expected  to  go  into 
operation  June  20.  Visitors 
can  rent  a  headset  for  .SO 
cents.  As  visitors  approach 
an  exhibit,  the  headset  picks 
up  a  radioed  recorded  mes- 
sage explaining  the  meaning 
of  the  exhibit.  There  will  be 
23  exhibits  interpreted  in  this 
way. 

There  are  special  events  to 
liven  the  interest  in  Lincoln's 
New  Salem,  such  as  the  open 
house  today  and  Sept.  12. 
Demonstrations  in  pioneer 
crafts  such  as  candle  dipping, 
rail-splitting,  spinning  wool, 
running  a  carding  mill  and 
blacksmithing  are  the  attrac- 
tions, including  folk  singing. 
There  is  no  charge. 

•  •  • 

Lincoln  plays  usually  are 
performed  in  the  nearby 
Kelso  Hollow  amphitheater 
the  last  week  of  August  and 
the  first  week  of  September. 
There  are  20  acres  of  picnic 
grounds  and  198  camping 
sites  in  the  487-acre  park. 

A  privately  operated  lodge 
at  the  entrance  of  New  Salem 
State  Park  offers  rooms  at 
$10  to  $12  single  and  $12  to 
$16  double. 

Warren  M  a  s  t  e  n  ,  acting 
park  ranger,  described  lack 
of  supervision  and  control 
over  visiting  school  groups  as 
one  of  the  major  park 
problems.  On  a  single  peak 
day  last  year,  120  busloads  of 
youngsters  visited  the  park 
allho  the  average  is  closer  to 
50  to  80  busloads  during  the 
school  season. 

Without  clear!  y  defined 
paths  and  roads  in  the  park, 
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Visiiors  to  the  Rutledge 
tavern  at  New  Salem  are 
likely  to  meet  Miss  Paul- 
ine M.  Shafer,  a  park  guide 
who  delivers  a  lively  ac- 
count of  life  in  Lincoln's, 
day. 


School  children  by  the  thousands  visit  Lincoln's  New  Salem  Stdte  Park  near  Springfield. 
III.  Young  Abe  Lincoln  lived  in  New  Salem  from  1831  to  1837,  but  today's  New  Salem 
is  a  reproduction  of  the  village.  Paths  flanked  by  split-rail  fences  lead  past  log  cabins, 

stores,  mills,  shops  and  a  tavern 


the  youngsters  often  climb 
over  exhibits  and  storm  the 
cabins  from  all  directions. 
This  onslaught  is  followed  in 
the  summer  by  thousands  of 
sightseers,  picnickers  and 
camper.s,  some  of  wliont 
leave  the  camping  area  dur- 
ing the  night  and  prowl  thru 
the  \'illage  when  il  is  closed 
to  the  public. 

Park  officials  agree  Ihere  is 
a  great  need  for  a  clearly 
defined  pathway  to  guide 
visitors  thru  the  park,  as  well 
as  keep  them  off  areas 
vulneiable  to  erosion  and 
destruction.  LIncontroled  use 
of  the  park  is  contributing  to 
its  run-down  appearance. 


Lincoln's  New  Salem,  the  leading  Illinois  memorial  to  its 
favorite  son,  has  a  run-down  neglected  look.  Even  park 
officials  agree  that  "we  are  not  giving  our  visitors  a  well- 
kept  park,  adequate  paths  and  roads  or  adequate  tours." 


Hand  disclosed  that  five 
inches  of  dirt  must  be 
replaced  around  the  cabins 
each  year  to  replace  what 
has  been  trampled  into  dust 
or  washed  away  by  rain. 

There  is  no  separate  budget 
tor  village  upkeep.  Hand 
said.  Funds  come  from  a 
general  budget  for  the  entire 
park.  He  said  there  should  be 
a  fund  earmarked  for  New 
Salem  village  upkeep  alone. 

.Johnson  agreed  that  much 
of  Lincoln's  New  Salem  vil- 
lage is  unsightly  and  not  the 
kind  of  place  Illinois  can  offer 
with  jiride  to  visitors. 
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This  Is  New  Salem  at  its  pastoral  best. 

[TRIBUNE  Slaff  Pholos  by  Waller  Nedll 


•     •  • 

His  opinion  was  supported 
by  Richard  Brown  and  his 
wife,  Jeannie,  of  4839  W.  23d 
PL,  Cicero.  They  were  on 
their  first  visit  to  New  Salem 
Park. 

"There  should  be  a  better 
job  of  1^  e  e  p  i  n  g  up  the 
grounds."  said  Brown,  when 
asked  his  first  impression  of 
the  park.  He  noted  the 
absence  of  grass  and  vegeta- 
tion in  parts  of  the  village. 

Brown  liked  the  rustic  look 
of  the  cabins,  saying  they 
reflect  the  primitive  and 
backwoodsman  character  of 
Lincoln.  But  he  thought  the 
surroundings  could  nol  have 
been  so  barren  in  Lincoln's 
time. 

Brown  also  thought  there 
should  be  a  large  map  at  the 
entrance  to  the  village,  so 
visitors  can  get  directions 
and  tell  where  the  village 
ends.  He  also  believes  lUinois 
should  consider  charging  a 
small  fee  for  admission  to  the 
park,  the  money  to  be  used 
for  park  upkeep. 

•  •  • 
Four  men,  plus  two  car- 
penters  co  mprise  the 
maintenance  force  at  the 
village,  said  Hand.  There  is 
some  extra  help  for  IVi 
months  during  the  summer 
but  not  in  winter;  the  park  is 
open  all  year. 

"If  they  want  the  park  to 
be  in  a  rustic  setting,  it  takes 
more  people  and  more  money 
all  the  time,"  said  Hand.  "We 
are  not  dealing  with  concrete 
but  with  grass  and  dirt.  It 
will  take  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money  to  restore 
the  village  if  we  don't  do 
something  about  it  now. 

"It  is  the  No.  1  attraction 
of  the  Illinois  State  Park 
system.  Someone  has  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  park." 


Next  week:  Northern  Illinois 
state  parks. 


This  is  the  school  and 
church  in  New  Salem. 
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Fourth  m  a  series  on  Illinois 
State  Parks. 


Statue  of  Abe  Lincoln  at  New  Salem. 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN  saved 
—  (he  Ifnion,  but.  who  wil!  save 
Lincoln's  New  Salpm  State  Park? 

Ask  visitors  about  their  first 
impressions  of  the  leading  me= 
morial  to  Lincoln,  and  they  say  it. 
looks  run  down  and  neglected. 
Some  are  more  expressive,  such 
as  Karl  J.  Ham.mar  of  Escanaba, 
Mich. 

"What's  the  matter  with  Illi- 
nois?" he  asked  in  a  letter  to  The 
Tribune  after  visiting  Lincoln's 
New  Salem  Park,  19  miles  north- 
west of  Springfield  in  Menard 
County.  "Is  this  the  way  it  treats 

[Continued  on  page  8] 
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A  Park  in  Trouble 


Fish^eye  lens  captures  New  Salem  as  it  must  have  looked  when  young  Abe  Lincoln  lived  ther 

(Tribune  Staff  Photos  by  Walter  Neal) 
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Report  on  New  Salem 


New  Salem  State  Park  looks  "run 

down  and  neglected."  The  23  log  cabins 
of  this  restored  community  of  the  1830s 
"sit  in  virtual  dusl  bowls  of  hard  packed 
dirt  that  turns  to  mud  when  it  rains." 
Some  of  the  cabin  foundations  need  re- 
pairs. Adequate  security  to  protect  the 
thousands  of  items  of  19th  century 
Americana  is  a  problem. 

These  conditions  were  reported  by  our 
environment  editor,  Casey  Bukro,  after 
a  recent  visit  to  the  pioneer  central 
Illinois  community  where  Abraham  Lin- 
coln lived,  worked,  and  studied  as  a 
young  man.  Mr.  Bukro  quotes  a  ranger 
in  charge  of  the  village  as  warning  that 
this  imique  park,  reconstructed  as  a 
memorial  to  Lincoln,  is  "approaching 
irreversible  damage." 

The  New  Salem  report  is  one  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  conditions  of  Illinois 
state  parks  appearing  Sundays  in  The 
Tribune's  travel  section. 

No  doubt  the  report  will  be  disturbing 
to  citizens  of  this  state,  which  takes 
particular  pride  In  the  Lincoln  heritage. 
In  appraising  conditions  at  New  Salem, 
however,  it  is  worth  noting  that  this  was 
not  a  model  community,  even  by  the 


standards  of  its  time,  but  a  raw  fron- 
tier village.  Visitors  should  not  expect 
to  find  paved  streets  and  sidewalks  and 
formal  flower  gardens,  nor  should  they 
mind  a  little  dust  or  mud  on  their  shoes 
if  that  goes  with  keeping  the  reproduc- 
tion faithful  to  the  original. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  excuse  for  per- 
mitting cabins  to  fall  into  disrepair. 
Nor  is  there  any  excuse  for  lax  super- 
vision and  control  over  crowds,  who 
mar  exhibits  and  contribute  to  the 
park's  run-down  appearance.  The  New 
Salem  of  Lincoln's  day  didn't  have  to 
contend  with  a  million  visitors  a  year 
swarming  thru  it  and  disturbing  the 
landscape. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  from  Mr. 
Bukro's  articles  that  park  officials  are 
aware  of  these  defects.  The  amount  of 
money  and  effort  needed  to  keep  the 
structures  and  grounds  in  good  condi- 
tion should  jiot  be  great.  New  Salem  is 
certainly  one  of  the  state's  better  known 
and  more  impressive  parks,  and  the 
necessary  funds  should  be  readily  forth- 
coming under  the  Ogilvie  administra- 
tion's much  publicized  program  to  ex- 
pand and  revitalize  the  state  park  sys- 
tem. 


i  Urges  saving  f 
riof  Berry  home 

^  Dear  Editor, 

-  Illinois  is  called  "The  Land  of 
7,.  Lincoln,"  but  are  we  ignoring  the 

'  man  who  made  that  nickname  pos- 
sible? 

In  the  Rock  Creek  area,  just 
south  of  Petersburg,  the  remains  of 
history  stand,  soon  to  be  doomed 
.forever.  Abraham  Lincoln  stayed 
in  the  home  of  the  Rev.  John  Berry 
many  nights.  The  Rev.  Berry 
founded  the  first  Presbyterian 
: r  church  in  the  area.  His  son,  William 
^  Berry,  was  Abraham  Lincoln's 

-  business  partner  at  New  Salem. 

!      New  Salem  has  been  recon- 
■-  structedtohowitwasinMr.  Lin- 
|-  coin's  time,  but  only  one  out  of  23 
p  buildings  is  an  original.  However, 
^-  the  majorstructure  of  the  Berry 
"  home  still  stands  today.  It  was 
r  roofed  over  and  converted  into  a 
f"  cattle  barn.  The  current  owner  is 
'-presently  planning  to  tear  it  down 
--this  spring  to  give  him  a  little  more 
■  room  to  plant  com. 

Lincoln's  New  Salem  has  been 
'  'awarded  over  one  half  million  dol- 
.  lars  to  put  up  a  4,600-foot  fence,  buy 
a  few  homes  in  Pritchetville  (a 
small  community  on  the  Sangamon 
River),  and  make  other  minor  im- 

\  — 

provements.  The  fence  is  being  put 
;  up  to  prevent  vandals  from  bi^ak- 
i  ing  into  the  museum  or  one  of  the 
!  log  homes. 

I  feel  this  fence  is  not  needed. 
First  of  all,  no  fence  will  deter  a 
I  vandal.  It  will  only  provide  him  a 
greater  challenge.  Secondly,  only 
security  personnel  will  deter  a  van- 
I  dal,  and  the  present  watchmen 
i  prove  that.  There  has  been  no 
I  major  break-in  for  years.  Lastly,  in 
a  historical  area  the  fence  would  be 
ugly,  as  well  as  damage  the  natural 
habitat  of  the  wild  animals  in  the 
area.  j 
The  Rev.  Berry's  home  is  more  ' 
important  to  New  Salem  and  this 
state  than  any  home  in  Pritchet- 
ville. His  home  has  much  historical 
importance. 

As  an  Illinois  taxpayer  I  would  ,, 
rather  see  the  money  used  to  pur-  ;* 
chase  and  restore  the  Berry  home  ' 
and  make  major  repairs  on  the  ' 
New  Salem  homes,  which  are  so 
badly  needed.  This  would  truly 
Build  Illinois,  for  New  Salem  has  ; 
the  potential  of  being  an  interna- 
tionally  known  living  historic  mu-  . 
seum  such  as  Williamsburg.  The  ; 
money  would  then  be  invested  to  ' 
build  Illinois  tourism. 

I  urge  your  readers  to  write  their 
state  senator  and  representative 
and  express  their  view  on  the  sub- 
.  ject.  . 

:r%V  '^^^       '^^^ " '  '  Sincerely, 
John  G.  O'Brien  III 
'  > .     ■  '  .  Petersburg 


Don  Davenport  photos 

w  Salem  State  Historic  Site  transports  visitors  back  to  the  1830s. 

19th  Century  craft  reproductions 
by  Illinois  artisans. 

A  variety  of  special  events 
scheduled  for  this  summer  and 
fall  add  spice  to  New  Salem's 
1830s  flavor.  A  Heritage  Quilt 
Show  in  June  features  demon- 
strations and  displays  of  new  and 
antique  quilts  in  the  visitors 
center  and  the  village.  June  also 
brings  Heartland  Chautauqua, 
with  evening  tent  shows  that 
include  music  and  portrayals  of 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton,  Andrew  Car- 
negie and  others. 

In  July,  Summer  Festival  re- 
enacts  a  typical  lUinois  summer 
day  in  the  1830s.  August's  Prairie 
Tales  features  nationally 
acclaimed  storyteUers  who  com- 
bme  music,  drama  and  literature 
in  their  traditional  stories.  An 
October  "Candlelight  Tour"  offers 
evening  visits  to  New  Salem's 
homes.  During  November's  Har- 
vest Feast,  the  ladies  of  the  village 
will  be  busy  preparing  for  the 
Thanksgivmg  holiday. 

Picnic  facilities  are  located  near 
the  pioneer  village.  There's  also  a 
campground  with  200  campsites. 
The  Lincoln  League  Souvenir 
Shop,  near  the  visitors  center,  has 
a  bookstore,  a  fast-food  restaurant 
and  souvenir  shop. 

Nearby  Petersburg  was  also 
prominent  in  Lmcoln's  life  during 
his  New  Salem  years.  Lincoln 
surveyed  the  village  in  1836;  the 
starting  point  of  his  survey  is 
marked  at  Seventh  and  Jackson 
Streets.  Original  Lincoln  docu- 
ments are  displayed  in  the 
Menard  County  Court  House  on 
the  village  square.  Ann  Rutledge 
and  other  New  Salem  pioneers  are 
buried  in  Petersburg's  Oakland 
Cemetery. 


Costumed  interpreters  at  the 
site  demonstrate  pioneer  folk- 
ways, such  as  basketweaving. 

expired,  the  log  building  was 
discovered  in  1922  in  nearby 
Petersburg  and  returned  to  its 
original  site.  It  was  here  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  often  studied, 
feeding  the  fire  with  wood  shav- 
ings as  he  read  late  into  the  night. 

Just  behmd  the  Cooper  Shop  is 
the  reconstructed  log  schoolhouse 
where  Mentor  Graham  taught 
school.  It  was  Graham  who  helped 
Lincoln  with  his  studies  of 
English  and  surveymg. 

A  ways  down  the  street  are  two 
stores  that  Lincoln  operated  in 
partnership  with  William  Berry. 

Near  the  east  end  of  the  village 
is  the  Rutledge  Tavern,  owned  by 
James  Rutledge.  Lincoln  lore  says 
that  Rutledge's  daughter,  Ann, 
was  the  one  true  love  of  Lincoln's 
life.  True  or  not,  he  was  devas- 
tated by  grief  when  she  died  at  22. 

Behind  the  tavern  is  the  New 
Salem  Museum  Store,  which  sells 


Details  on 
New  Salem 


Getting  there:  Lincoln's 
New  Salem  State  Historic 
Site  is  located  20  miles 
northwest  of  Springfield  on 
Illinois  Highway  97. 
The  basics:  Open  9  a.m.-5 
p.m.  March  1-Oct.  31,  9  a.m.-4 
p.m.  the  rest  of  the  year 
(closed  New  Year's  Day, 
Martin  Luther  King's  birth- 
day, Washington's  birthday. 
Veterans'  Day,  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas).  Admission 
is  free  (except  for  Theater  in 
the  Park  performances)  but 
a  donation  is  suggested. 

Show  times:  Theatre  in  the 
Park  performances  are  at 
8:30  p.m.  Thursdays  through 
Sundays,  June  6-Aug.  25. 
Tickets  are  $6  for  adults,  $3 
children  under  12.  Tickets 
are  available  at  the  visitors 
center  or  by  calling 
800-710-9290. 

Special  events:  New  Salem 
Quilt  Show,  9  a.m.-5  p.m., 
June  8-9;  Summer  Festival,  9 
a.m.-5  p.m.  July  6-7;  Morgan 
horse  demonstrations,  10 
a.m.  and  3  p.m.  July  27; 
Prairie  Tales,  9  a.m.-5  p.m., 
Aug.  3-4;  Traditional  Music 
Festival,  10  a.m.-5  p.m.,  Sept. 
7-8;  Candlelight  Tours,  7-9 
p.m.,  Oct.  4-5;  Surveying  at 
New  Salem,  various  hours, 
Oct.  19-20;  Harvest  Feast,  9 
a.m.-4  p.m.,  Nov.  9-10. 

Heartland  Chautauqua 
wUl  be  held  at  7  p.m.  Jime 
24-29  in  a  tent  nearby. 
Camping:  Campsites  (with 
electricity)  are  available  for 
$8  to  $11  per  night. 

Accessibility:  The  New 

Salem  Visitor  Center,  Lin- 
coln League  Souvenir  Shop, 
Kelso  Hollow  Amphitheater 
and  New  Salem  Museum 
Store  are  wheelchau-  accessi- 
ble. Paved  pathways  lead 
throughout  the  village.  Most 
of  the  pioneer  buildings 
have  a  step  or  two. 

information:  Lincoln's  New 
Salem  State  Historic  Site, 
R.R.  1,  Box  244  A,  Peters- 
burg, m.  62675;  217-632-4000. 

Petersburg  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  125  S.  7th  St., 
Box  425,  Petersburg,  111. 
62675;  217-632-7363. 

D.D. 


i  Urges  saving  | 
"•of  Berry  home 

Dear  Editor, 

-  Illinois  is  called  "The  Land  of 
Lincoln,"  but  are  we  ignoring  the 

'  man  who  made  that  nickname  pos- 
sible?  -v: 

1  ::    In  the  Rock  Creek  area,  just 

south  of  Petersburg,  the  remains  of 
L  history  stand,  soon  to  be  doomed 
!  .forever.  Abraham  Lincoln  stayed 
in  the  home  of  the  Rev.  John  Berry 
many  nights.  The  Rev.  Berry 
l„„  founded  the  first  Presbyterian 
•  -  church  in  the  area.  His  son,  William 
^  Berry,  was  Abraham  Lincoln's 

-  business  partner  at  New  Salem. 

!      New  Salem  has  been  recon- 
•-  stracted  to  how  it  was  in  Mr.  Lin- 
[-  coin's  time,  but  only  one  out  of  23 
I"  buildings  is  an  original.  However, 

•  the  major  structure  of  the  Berry 
"  home  still  stands  today.  It  was 
roofed  over  and  converted  into  a 
cattle  barn.  The  current  owner  is 

-presently  planning  to  tear  it  down 

-  this  spring  to  give  him  a  little  more 

"  room  to  plant  com. 

Lincoln's  New  Salem  has  been 
^awarded  over  one  half  million  dol- 
.  lars  to  put  up  a  4,600-foot  fence,  buy 
a  few  homes  in  Pritchetville  (a 
small  community  on  the  Sangamon 
River),  and  make  other  minor  im- 


provemehts.  The  fence  is  being  put 
up  to  prevent  vandals  from  biieak- 
ing  into  the  museum  or  one  of  the 
log  homes. 

I  feel  this  fence  is  not  needed. 
First  of  all,  no  fence  will  deter  a 
vandal.  It  will  only  provide  him  a 
greater  challenge.  Secondly,  only 
security  personnel  will  deter  a  van- 
dal, and  the  present  watchmen 
prove  that.  There  has  been  no 
major  break-in  for  years.  Lastly,  in 
a  historical  area  the  fence  would  be 
ugly,  as  well  as  damage  the  natural 
habitat  of  the  wild  animals  in  the 
area.  ] 

The  Rev.  Berry's  home  is  more  ' 
important  to  New  Salem  and  this 
state  than  any  home  in  Pritchet- 
ville. His  home  has  much  historical 
importance. 

As  an  Illinois  taxpayer  I  would  ,  , 
rathersee  the  money  used  to  pur-  f 
chase  and  restore  the  Berry  home 
and  make  major  repairs  on  the  ; 
New  Salem  homes,  which  are  so 
badly  needed.  This  would  truly  c 
Build  Illinois,  for  New  Salem  has  , 
the  potential  of  being  an  interna-  -. 
tionally  known  living  historic  mu-  . 
seum  such  as  Williamsburg.  The 
money  would  then  be  in\tested  to 
build  Illinois  tourism. 

I  urge  your  readers  to  write  their 
state  senator  and  representative 
and  express  their  view  on  the  sub-  ' 
ject.  ;  ,  v..  ^' 

'p.;'      i'T'^  ■'■^■^ ■ '  Sincerely, 

,  John  G.  O'Brien  III 

.      0  ..f''' ,  Petersburg 


l^  t^i 
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New  Salem  anew 

Summer  kicks  off  with  amphitheater, 
special  events,  expanded  entertainment 


By  Don  Davenport 

Special  to  the  Tribune 

PETERSBURG,  111.— 
Boasting  a  new  outdoor 
amphitheater,  a  full  cal- 
endar of  music  and 
drama,  and  an  assort- 
ment of  special  events,  Lincoln's 
New  Salem  State  Historic  Site 
offers  a  widely  expanded  enter- 
tainment schedule  this  summer. 

The  inaugural  season  of  Theater 
in  the  Park  Productions  debuts  in 
a  new  500-seat,  state-of-art 
amphitheater  in  Kelso  Hollow,  at 
the  edge  of  the  log  cabin  village 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  lived 
from  1831  to  1837.  The  season  runs 
from  June  6  through  Aug.  25,  with 
46  performances  ranging  from 
music  to  folk  humor  to  Lincoln- 
lore  productions. 

Theater  in  the  Park's  opening 
presentation  is  "Quilters,"  a 
moving  musical  drama  about 
frontier  and  valued  friendships. 

Other  theater  productions 
include  "Sunflower  Country,"  a 
musical  play  celebrating  rural  life, 
and  "Visiting  the  Lincolns,"  a 
poignant  re-creation  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  final  days.  Musical 
performances  will  include  big 
band,  jazz,  classical,  country  and 
western,  and  Broadway  show 
tunes.  Other  shows  will  feature 
puppetry,  magic,  history  and  lit- 
erature. 

Standing  on  a  wooded  bluff 
above  the  Sangamon  River,  Lin- 
coln's New  Salem  State  Historic 
Site  is  a  reconstruction  of  the 
village  where  Abraham  Lincoln 
spent  his  early  adulthood.  During 
the  six  years  Lincoln  lived  here, 
he  clerked  in  a  store,  chopped 
wood,  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War  of  1832,  served 
as  postmaster  and  deputy  sur- 
veyor, and  failed  in  business. 

He  first  tested  the  Illinois 
political  waters  at  New  Salem 
and,  in  1834,  was  elected  to  the 
Illinois  General  Assembly.  WhUe 
living  in  New  Salem,  Lincoln 
began  to  study  law.  And  it  was 
here  that  he  met  and,  according 
to  tradition,  fell  in  love  with 
young  Ann  Rutledge. 


Lincohi  left  New  Salem  in  1837 
to  practice  law  in  Springfield. 
Two  years  later,  the  nearby 
community  of  Petersburg  was 
named  the  county  seat  of  Menard 
County.  New  Salem  withered  and 
died. 

But  Lincoln's  fame,  and  the  Old 
Salem  Chautauqua  Association, 
whose  summer  meetings  and 
programs  brought  people  to  the 
area,  kept  interest  in  New  Salem 
alive.  In  1906,  newspaper  pub- 
lisher William  Randolph  Hearst 
purchased  the  land  containing  the 
site  and  gave  it  to  the  association. 

The  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League, 
founded  in  1917  to  carry  on 
research,  located  several  cabin 
sites  and  old  roads.  In  1919,  the 
site  was  presented  to  the  state  of 
Illinois  to  develop  as  a  state  park. 

After  years  of  extensive 
research  and  archeological  inves- 
tigation, meticulous  recreation  of 
New  Salem  was  begun  in  1932. 
Archeological  investigation,  along 
with  periodic  additions  and 
changes  in  the  village,  continues 
to  this  day. 

Begin  your  New  Salem  tour  at 
the  Visitor  Center,  where  a  brief 
orientation  film  provides  an 
overview  of  the  village  and  Lin- 
coln's days  here.  Exhibits  are 
arranged  in  a  unique  "time  walk" 
that  leads  through  the  village's 
history.  The  surveying  instru- 
ments and  saddle  bags  that  Lin- 
coln used  during  his  New  Salem 
days  are  displayed,  along  with  a 
chair  he  is  said  to  have  repaired. 
There  are  numerous  items  used 
by  village  residents  of  Lincoln's 
time  and  exhibits  documenting 
the  rediscovery  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  New  Salem. 

Then  hop  aboard  one  of  the 
free,  horse-drawn  shuttles  or  walk 
down  the  path  into  the  village  and 
step  back  150  years  in  time.  Wood 
smoke  scents  the  prairie  air,  oxen 
and  horses  graze  in  pastures, 
gardens  are  planted  as  they  were 
in  the  1830s.  Costumed  interpret- 
ers staff  the  log  homes,  stores  and 
businesses,  performing  the  daily 
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The  pioneer  village  at  Lincoln's  Nevj  Saiem  State  Historic  Site  transports  visitors  back  to  the  1830s. 

19th  Century  craft  reproductions 
by  Illinois  artisans. 

A  variety  of  special  events 
scheduled  for  this  summer  and 
fall  add  spice  to  New  Salem's 
1830s  flavor.  A  Heritage  Quilt 
Show  in  June  features  demon- 
strations and  displays  of  new  and 
antique  quilts  in  the  visitors 
center  and  the  village.  Jime  also 
brings  Heartland  Chautauqua, 
with  evening  tent  shows  that 
include  music  and  portrayals  of 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton,  Andrew  Car- 
negie and  others. 

In  July,  Summer  Festival  re- 
enacts  a  typical  lUinois  smnmer 
day  in  the  1830s.  August's  Prairie 
Tales  features  nationally 
acclaimed  storytellers  who  com- 
bine music,  drama  and  literatiu'e 
in  their  traditional  stories.  An 
October  "Candlelight  Tour"  offers 
evening  visits  to  New  Salem's 
homes.  During  November's  Har- 
vest Feast,  the  ladies  of  the  village 
will  be  busy  preparing  for  the 
Thanksgiving  holiday. 

Picnic  faculties  are  located  near 
the  pioneer  village.  There's  also  a 
campgroimd  with  200  campsites. 
The  Lincoln  League  Souvenir 
Shop,  near  the  visitors  center,  has 
a  bookstore,  a  fast-food  restaiu-ant 
and  souvenir  shop. 

Nearby  Petersburg  was  also 
prominent  in  Lincoln's  life  diuring 
his  New  Salem  years.  Lincoln 
surveyed  the  village  in  1836;  the 
starting  point  of  his  survey  is 
marked  at  Seventh  and  Jackson 
Streets.  Original  Lincoln  docu- 
ments are  displayed  in  the 
Menard  County  Court  House  on 
the  village  square.  Ann  Rutledge 
and  other  New  Salem  pioneers  are 
buried  in  Petersburg's  Oakland 
Cemetery. 


The  statue  "Lincoln,  Book  and 
Ax"  by  Avaard  Fairbanks  wel- 
comes visitors  to  the  site. 

chores  of  the  1830s — weaving, 
spinning,  cooking  and  black- 
smithing— and  explaining  to  visi- 
tors the  skills  and  intricacies  of 
their  craft. 

The  pioneer  village  has  nearly 
two  dozen  houses,  shops,  stores 
and  industries,  reproduced  on 
their  original  sites  and  fimiished 
with  authentic,  early  19th  Century 
items  such  as  wheat  cradles, 
candle  molds,  cord  beds,  dough 
chests  and  early  American  pew- 
ter. Many  items  were  actually 
used  by  New  Salem  residents 
when  Lincoln  lived  here. 

Walking  New  Salem's  dusty 
streets  is  a  stroll  through  the 
pages  of  history.  Just  inside  the 
village  entrance  is  the  Onstot 
Cooper  Shop,  the  only  original 
structure  left  from  New  Salem. 
Moved  away  when  the  village 


Costumed  interpreters  at  the 
site  demonstrate  pioneer  folk- 
ways, such  as  basketweaving. 

expired,  the  log  building  was 
discovered  in  1922  in  nearby 
Petersburg  and  returned  to  its 
original  site.  It  was  here  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  often  studied, 
feeding  the  fire  with  wood  shav- 
ings as  he  read  late  into  the  night. 

Just  behind  the  Cooper  Shop  is 
the  reconstructed  log  schoolhouse 
where  Mentor  Graham  taught 
school.  It  was  Graham  who  helped 
Lincoln  with  his  studies  of 
English  and  siuT/eying. 

A  ways  down  the  street  are  two 
stores  that  Lincoln  operated  in 
partnership  with  William  Berry. 

Near  the  east  end  of  the  village 
is  the  Rutledge  Tavern,  owned  by 
James  Rutledge.  Lincoln  lore  says 
that  Rutledge's  daughter,  Ann, 
was  the  one  true  love  of  Lincoln's 
life.  True  or  not,  he  was  devas- 
tated by  grief  when  she  died  at  22. 

Behind  the  tavern  is  the  New 
Salem  Museum  Store,  which  sells 


Details  on 
New  Salem 


Getting  there:  Lincoln's 
New  Salem  State  Historic 
Site  is  located  20  miles 
northwest  of  Springfield  on 
Illinois  Highway  97. 

The  basics:  Open  9  a.m.-5 
p.m.  March  1-Oct.  31,  9  a.m.-4 
p.m.  the  rest  of  the  year 
(closed  New  Year's  Day, 
Martin  Luther  King's  birth- 
day, Washington's  birthday, 
Veterans'  Day,  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas).  Admission 
is  free  (except  for  Theater  in 
the  Park  performances)  but 
a  donation  is  suggested. 

Show  times:  Theatre  in  the 
Park  performances  are  at 
8;30  p.m.  Thursdays  through 
Sundays,  June  6-Aug.  25. 
Tickets  are  $6  for  adults,  $3 
children  under  12.  Tickets 
are  available  at  the  visitors 
center  or  by  calling 
800-710-9290. 

Special  events:  New  Saiem 
Quilt  Show,  9  a.m.-5  p.m., 
Jime  8-9;  Summer  Festival,  9 
a.m.-5  p.m.  July  6-7;  Morgan 
horse  demonstrations,  10 
a.m.  and  3  p.m.  July  27; 
Prairie  Tales,  9  a.m.-5  p.m., 
Aug.  3^;  Traditional  Music 
Festival,  10  a.m.-5  p.m.,  Sept. 
7-8;  Candlelight  Tours,  7-9 
p.m.,  Oct.  4-5;  Surveying  at 
New  Salem,  various  hours, 
Oct.  19-20;  Harvest  Feast,  9 
a.m.-4  p.m.,  Nov.  9-10. 

Heartland  Chautauqua 
wiU  be  held  at  7  p.m.  Jime 
24-29  in  a  tent  nearby. 

Camping:  Campsites  (with 
electricity)  are  available  for 
$8  to  $11  per  night. 

Accessibility:  The  New 

Salem  Visitor  Center,  Lin- 
coln League  Souvenir  Shop, 
Kelso  Hollow  Amphitheater 
and  New  Salem  Museum 
Store  are  wheelchair  accessi- 
ble. Paved  pathways  lead 
throughout  the  village.  Most 
of  the  pioneer  buildings 
have  a  step  or  two. 
Information:  Lincoln's  New 
Salem  State  Historic  Site, 
R.R.  1,  Box  244  A,  Peters- 
burg, Ul.  62675;  217-632-4000. 

Petersburg  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  125  S.  7th  St., 
Box  425,  Petersburg,  111. 
62675;  217-632-7363. 

D.D. 
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Memorials  Mark  Steps  in  tlie  Career  of  Abraham  Lincoln 


Knew  ana  loved.   Here   is  tne  o 
courthouse   iji  which   he  practici 
law,  iho  business  square  with  son 
of  the  buildings  of  his  time,  tl 
great  national  memorial  in  the  cemi 
tery.  Moreover,  a  growiiig  memori 
in  the  form  of  a  eo-acre  lakesu 
garden   is  being  started   to  horn 
Springfield's  greatest  citizen,  a  prOj 
ect  in  which  the  Garden  Club  of 
Illinois  is  inviting  the  whole  country 
,  to  participate.  Here  are  to  be  gath- 
j  ered  the  loveliest  native  trees  and 
slirubs  of  the  three  home  states  of 
Lincoln.  Springfield  is  a  fitting  city 
to  mari:  the  end  of  the  pioneer  trail 
!  that  led  one  of  its  children  out  into 
the  hearts  of  tire  world. 


Ron.I  That  Led  From  Log  Cabin  to  White  House 
Is  Pictured  at  tl,c  ITper  Left.  M  Ih,  l^pnrr  Bieht   1.  a   S»t,e  In  tl>e  Linroln  Villae,  J.t  Rockport.  Jnd.  Lower 
It  \V.i  s  10  Tills  Law  omce  Tliat  Abratiani  Lincoln  .    ^  , 

I       BirtlipUce  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  In  W  hich  tlie  (Jricnal  Cabin  Is  Enclosed, 
A  View  From  the  Cabin  ot  Lincoln's  Parents  at  Sunken  Sprinj  Farm  in  Hodrcr 


The  I.l   „_ 

 '\lodc'  of  Judcc  Pitcher  s  Law  Omce  ...  _  „ 

Miles  to  Borro.  Books.  Lower  Center-Abraham  Lincoln  at  Ills  Studies.  Loiicr  Right- Memor 
at  HodBenville,  Ky 


Shown  In  the  Inset 


;4estoration  of  New  Salem;  HI  /  Recaptures 
Abraham  Lincoln's  Formative  Frontier  Years 


—The  exterior  of  the  Rutledge  Tavern  as  it  now  stands  in  the  restored  New  Salem.  Probably  built  in  the  Fall  of  1828  by 
James  Rutledge,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  town.  Through  the  trees  to  the  left  can  be  seen  a  corner  of  the  small  museum 
which  now  houses  much  Lincolniana.  Completeness  of  the  restoration  is  seen  in  the  woodpile,  the  shrubs  and  the  "cold 
cellar."   The  job  is  a  convincing  one,  visitors  to  the  shrine  have  been  unanimous  in  noting. 


By  ROBERT  M.  BOLTVVOOi-) 

IT  WAS  on  Dec.  25,  more  than 
110  years  ago  that  Samuel 
Hill  became  postmaster  of 
the  Illinois  settlement  which 
James  Rutledge  and  John  Cam- 
ron  had  decided  to  call  New  Sa- 
lem. Only  the  day  before,  James 
Pantier  had  purchased  the  first 
lot  for  $12.50. 

Postmaster  Hill  shared  the 
troubles  of  other  frontier  post- 
masters, only  his  were  slightly 
worse  because  he  enraged  the 
women  of  New  Salem  by  selhng 
hquor  to  their  husbands  instead 
of  delivering  the  mail.  Postal 
rates  were  determined  by  the 
number  of  pages  and  the 
geographical  objectives  of  let- 
ters, so  naturally  the  addressees 
had  to  pay. 

But  It  is  not  primarily  because 
nf  Postmaster  Hill  that  Post- 
master General  James  A.  Farley 
will  dedicate  the  post  office  in 
the  restored  Hill-McNamar  store 
in  the  reconstructed  village  of 
New  Salem  on  Monday,  Feb.  12. 
Rather  will  it  be  because  of  an 
abnormally  tall,  homely  young 
man  of  whom  a  contemporary 
wrote  in  1835:  "The  Post  Master 
is  very  careless  about  leaving 
his  office  open  and  unlocked 
during  the  day— half  the  time  I 
go  in  and  get  my  papers,  etc., 
without  anyone  being  there  as 
was  the  case  yesterday.  The 
letter  was  only  marked  25  and 
even  if  he  had  been  there  and 
known  it  was  dotible,  he  would 
not  have  charged  me  more  — 
luckily  he  is  a  very  clever  ' fel- 
low and  a  particular  friend  of 
mine." 

''pHlS  same  negligent  post- 
-i-  master  —  this  J  a  c  k  s  o  n-ap- 
pointed  Clay  supporter  who 
.served  from  May  7,  1833,  to  May 
30,  lS3t)— had  a  habit  of  reading 
other  people's  newspapers.  He 
carried  letters  and  papers  in  his 
hat  and  kept  the  postal  receipts 
111  an  old  blue  sock  in  a  wooden 
chest  under  the  counter. 


His  name  was  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

When  Logan  Hay,  prominent 
Springfield  lawyer  and  descend- 
ant of  President  Lincoln's 
private  secretary,  introduces  the 
i^ieakers  to  a  local  and  nation- 
wide radio  audience  on  Lincoln's 
Bu-thday,  he  will  be  calling  at- 
tention to  one  of  the  greatest 
monuments  in  American  history 
—to  what  a  writer  once  declared 
would  be  the  Mount  Vernon  of 
the  V/est.  In  turn  Postmaster 
Farley,  Gov.  Henry  Horner  of 
Illinois,  United  States  Senators 
James  Slattery  and  Scott  ^ucas, 
and  National  Commander  Ray- 
mond J.  Kelly  of  the  American 
Legion  will  contribute  to  mak- 
ing the  New  Salem  occasion 
memorable. 

For  New  Salem  is  not  a  cold 
marble  or  stonp  tribute  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.:  Nor  does  it 
eulogize  in  hard  letters  his 
progress  from  a  log  cabin  in 
Kentucky  to  the  White  House. 

New  Salem  stands  today  as  it 
was  when  Lincoln  lived  there. 
It  is  a  restored  village.  An4  to 
the  visitor  young  Lincoln  and 
his  neighbors  still  live  there. 

TAMES  RUTLEDGE  and  John 
J  Camron  were  pleased  with 
the  hill  overlooking  the  Sanga- 
mon River  at  a  point  20  miles 
northwest  of  Springfield.  Tliey 
constructed  a  dam  and  erected 
a  combination  saw  and  grist  mill. 
Soon  between  30  and  40  horses 
stood  about  each  day  while  their 
masters  traded  and  joked.  In 
the  Fall  of  1829  Samuel  Hill  and 
John  McNeil  opened  a  store  and 
Bill  Clary  began  catering  to  de- 
mands for  spirited  beverages. 
There  they  were — a  mill,  a  store, 
a  saloon— and  another  pioneer 
American  village  had  begun. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  April, 
1831,  that  the  dam  built  by  Rut- 
ledge and  Camron  played  an- 
other important  role.  A  flat- 
boat  bound  for  New  Orleans  be-. 


came  stranded  on  the  dam,  and ' 
it  was  worth  the  villagers'  while 
to  turn  out  and  watch  the  four 
boatmen  solve  their  problem. 
Obviously,  Denton  Offut,  "who 
talked  too  much  with  his 
mouth,"  was  the  owner  of  the 
boat,  while  the  remaining  three 
worked  for  him. 

But  the  one  called  Abe — about 
22  years  old,  standing  over  six- 
feet  and  weighing  close  to  200 
pounds— directed  the  work  ot  his 
cousin  John  Hanks  and  his  step- 
brother John  Johnston.  This 
youth,  who  in  his  own  words  had 
reached  the  village  like  "a  piece 
of  floating  driftwood,"  wore  "a 
pair  of  blue  jeans  trowsers  in- 
definitely rolled  up,  a  cotton 
shirt,  striped  white  and  blue 
.  .  .  and  a  buckeye-chip  hat  tor 
which  a  demand  ot  twelve  and 
a  halt  cents  would  have  been  ex- 
orbitant." 

A STROLL  around  New  Salem 
convinced  Oftut  of  the  de- 
sirability of  building  a  store 
there.  Abe  Lincoln  would  be  his 
clerk. 

At  New  Orleans  the  flatboat 
and  its  cargo  were  sold,  after 
which  Offut,  Hanks,  Johnston, 
and  Lincoln  went  by  steamboat 
to  St.  Louis,  where  Offut  re- 
mained awhile  to  purchase  some 
goods.  Alone  young  Lincoln 
walked  to  New  Salem,  arri\'ing 
there  late  in  July,  1831.  "Plain 
old  Abe"  was  the  unromantic 
form  of  reference  employed  by 
I  he  eleven  Camron  daughters 
concerning  tlie  new  boarder  at 
iheir  home. 

At  the  time  of  Lincoln's  ar- 
rival, about  05  persons  lived  in 
New  Salem,  while  the  popula- 
tion of  Springfield  was  but  a 
little  over  five  hundred.  From 
Clary's  Grove,  Little  Grove, 
Sugar  Grove,  Irish  Grove, 
Athens,  and  Indian  Point  came 
people  to  trade  at  New  Salem. 


— Restored  interior  of  the! 
Rutledge    Tavern  where 
Abraham  Lmcohi  once  hvecl 
and  from  whence  came  one  pi 
ot  the  nation's  most  poiRn- 
aiit          stnrifs,  ^ 

'A  I  iff 


Living  conditions  were  by  no 
means  ideal  in  terms  ol;  modern 
demands,  but  someliovv  tlie  set- 
llers  managed  to  survive.  The 
Winter  of  1830-31,  for  instance,  , 
had  been  especiallj'  harsh,  with  ; 
the  temperature  at  12  degrees 
below  zero  for  many  days  and 
deep  snow  for  nine  weeks. 

WOMAN'S  work  is  never  done, 
says  tlie  poet.  And  that  was 
what  a  New  Salem  settler  meant 
when  he  wrote  that  "a  man  can 
get  corn  and  pork  enough  to  last 
lus  family  a  fortnight  for  a  single 
day's  work,  while  a  woman  must 
keep  scrubbing  from  morning 
till  night  the  same  in  this  country 
as  in  any  other."  An  English 
traveller  considered  Central  Il- 
linois "a  hard  country  for  women 
and  cattle." 

Pioneer  families  were  large,  as 
Matthew  Marsh  knew  when  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  he  men- 
tioned "one  objection  to  marry- 
ing in  tills  state  and  that  is,  the 
women  have  such  an  everlasting 
number  of  children.  12  is  the  least 
number  that  can  be  counted  on." 

And  it  was  Granny  Spears  of 
Clary's  Grove  who  helped  bring 
more  than  half  those  children 
into  the  New  Salem  community. 
"The  fittest  survived  and  the  rest 
'the  Lord  seen  fitten  to  take 
away.'  " 

One-room  log  cabins  were  the 
rule  in  New  Salem.  Wrote  some- 
one regarding  the  one-room  resi- 
dence of  that  period:  "At  meal 
Wme  it  was  all  kitchen.  On 
rainy  days  when  all  the  neigh- 
bors camo  there  to  relate  their 
exploits,  how  many  deer  and 
Uirkeys  they  had  killed,  it  was 
I  he  silting  room.  On  Sunday 
when  the  young  men  all  dressed 
up  in  their  jeans,  and  the  young 
ladies  in  Iheir  best  bow  dres.ses, 
it  was  all  parlor.  At  night  it  was 
all  bedroom." 


T 


■^llE  presence  of  overnight 
quests  necessitated  sleeping 
on  (he  floor.  "All  the  family,  of 
both  sexes,  witii  all  the  strangers 
who  arrive,  often  lodge  in  tlie 
same  room,"  remarked  one  of 
the  New  Salem  residents.  "In 
that  case,  the  under  garments 
are  never  taken  off,  and  no  con- 
sciousness of  impropriety,  of  in- 
delicacy of  feeling  is  manifested. 
A  few  pins,  stuck  in  the  wall  of 
the  cabin,  display  the  dresses  of 
the  women  and  the.  hunting 
shirts  of  the  men." 

Offut's  arrival  prompted  work 
on  a  retail  store,  which  quickly 
arose  on  land  costing  $10.  About 
Sept.  1,  Denton  Offut  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  were  ready  for  cus- 
tomers. Ne.xt  they  took  over  the 
mill.  Both  men  slept  in  the  store. 

But  the  Offut  store  had  a  poor 
business  location,  and  besides  the 
owner  was  not  shrewd  enough  to 
make  ends  meet.  The  clerk  was 
far  more  interested  in  the  human 
beings  who  came  to  buy  then  in 
the  supplies  they  wanted,  and 
those  same  customers  soon  be- 
came more  interested  in  the  good 
nature  and  humor  displayed  by 
tiie  clerk.  And  then  there  was 
Abe's  helper,  "Slicky  Bill"  Greene. 
Within  six  months  the  Offut  store 
failed,  and  Offut  himself  was 
forced  to  flee  the  village  on  ac- 
count of  his  debts. 

MEANWHILE,  young  Lincoln 
was  rapidly  niaturmg  and 
gaining  the  respect  of  his  fellow- 
villagers.  At  the  Winter  meetings 
of  the  New  Salem  Debating  So- 
ciety he  impressed  his  liearers. 
Wrote  R.  B.  Rutledge  after  one 
such  occasion:  "The  president, 
at  his  fireside  after  the  meeting, 
remarked  to  his  wife  that  there 
was  more  than  wit  and  fun  In 
Abe's  head;  that  he  was  already 
a  fine  speaker;  that  all  he  lacked 


was   culture    to   enable   him  to 
rtach  the  high  destiny  that  he 
knew   was   in   store    for  him." 
Abe,  perhaps,  gained  his  great- 

o.si  mcogmuijii  llirougii  iiis  her- 
culean strcngili.  Tlie  Xlary's 
(-irove  bovb,  v,  ho  "(rimmed  llu- 
manes  and  tails  ot  horses,  cut 
giitlis,  put  stones  under  saddles 
as  lo  cause  riders  lo  be 
Hiiuv\n  mounting,"  spread  terror 
lliroughout  the  Sangamon  River 
valley.  Challenged  to  a  wres- 
Ihng  maich  with  Jack  Ann- 
■strong.  leader  of  the  gang,  Lin- 
loln  caused  considerable  excite- 
ment and  speculation  by  Ins  ac- 
ceptance. Denton  Offut,  who 
once  had  offered  Joim  Ferguson 
^  si'i:  of  china  dishes  lo  troimce 
.lack,  iiKtdc  a  .'jilu  Im;|,  \.,iih  Bill 
< '  1  a  r  5  .  Olhoi  s  bet  lrinkct:>, 
l.llivrs.  iiiulicy,  a,ul  diiliks.  No| 
c'liix  did  Abe  win,  hul.  ncdlcss 
■^■'>.  lie  g.iuicd  Ih,.  wlioh- 
hcatied  support  uf  the  Greene- 


A  nii:~l  vitw_  -  C 


'IMIK  iiii(nj(-Hk  ol  Ihr  BId'.k 
i  ll.n'.  k  \\  ;ir  111  tlip  Sp!  inp  nl 
INiL'  found  Capt.  Ahiah;iin  Lin- 
cdhi.  popularly  elecled.  com- 
manding d  company  consi.^ting  ol 
tiie  C.'lar.\-'s  Grove  boys  and  oth- 
ers from  the  neighborhoud.  Jaik 
Armstrong  was  first  sergeant. 

None  was  more  ignorant  of 
military  tactics  than  the  captain 
himself,  who,  unable  to  give  the 
right  command  to  march  his  men 
through  a  gate  in  a  fence,  sud- 
denly shouted,  "Halt!  This  com- 
pany will  break  ranks  for  two 
minutes  and  form  again  on  the 
other  side  of  that  gate!" 
V  An  attempt  by  Lincoln  to  be 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature 
resulted  in  failure.  Said  this  fel- 
low whose  "pantaloons  didn't 
meet  his  shoes  by  6  inches,"  In 
one  of  his  rare  campaign 
speeches:  "Fellow  Citizens,  I  pre- 
sume you  all  know  who  I  am — 
I  am  humble  Abraham  Lincoln. 
I  have  been  solicited  by  many 
'  friends  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  Legislature.  My  politics 
are  short  and  sweet,  like  the  old 
woman's  dance.  I  am  in  fa\'or  of 
a  national  bank.  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  internal  improvement  sys- 
tem and  a  high  protective  tar- 
iff. These  are  my  sentiments  and 
political  principles.  If  elected  I 
shall  be  thankful;  if  not,  it  \slll 
all  be  the  same." 

A STORE  partnership  with 
William  F.  Berry  ended  in 
the  Spring  of  1833,  when  the  lat- 
ter bought  young  Lincoln's  share 
with  promissory  notes.  The 
Berry-Lincoln  store  always  had 
suffered  financially  because  of 
Berry's  fondness  for  liquor  and 
Lincoln's  absorption  in  reading 
and  conversation.  Berry  died  in 
1835,  leaving  Abe  Lincoln  with 
$1100  worth  of  debts,  which  were 
not  fully  paid  till  1818. 

The  feeling  of  a  goal  acliicved 
came  to  young  Lincoln  in  1834 
when  he  was  at  last  elected  to 
the  State  Legislature,  and  re- 
c'-^cted  in  1836.  In  his  second 
term  he  pushed  through  a  meas- 
ure for  removal  of  the  state  cap- 


Hal  irom  Vandalia  to  Springfield. 
Many  times  he  trudged  between 
New  Salem  and  Springfield  over 
the  trail  which  today  is  called 
Ihe  Lincoln  National  Memorial 
Highway,  and  over  which  today 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  Springfield 
hike  in  their  numerous  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  village  in  which  Lin- 
coln spent  probably  the  most 
formative  years  of  his  lite. 

The  influence  over  Abraham 
Lincoln  of  the  people  living  in 
New  Salem  and  the  surrounding 
communities  must;  have  been 
li'emendous.  They  were  the 
])eople  uho  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  great  understanding  and 
sympathy  which  eventually 
guided  Lincoln  to  Washington. 
'J'hey  were  the  backbone  of  the 
nation.  From  the  Soutii  had 
come  the  Clarys,  Armstrongs, 
Kirbys,  Potters,  Rutledges,  Cam- 
rons,  Greenes,  Lukinses,  Onslots, 
and  Berrys— all  as  families. 
From  the  North  had  come  in- 
dividuals—Hill, Dr.  John  Allen, 
McNeil,  and  Dr.  Francis  Reg- 
nier.  They  were  farmers, 
'coopers,  blacksmiths,  hatters, 
cobblers,  saloon-keepers,  millers, 
doctors,  store-keepers. 

AND  as  store-keeper,  millhand, 
soldier,  postmaster,  surveyoi', 
legislator— but  always  as  simply 
"plain  old  Abe"— Lincoln  mingled 
with  them  and  discussed  their 
problems  in  their  language  and 
on  their  terms. 

About  such  activities  as  house- 
raising.s,     quilting-parties,  wolf 
hunts,   camp   meetings,  dances, 
and  militia  musters  the  people 
had  no  difficulties.    But  matters 
like      religion     and  drinking 
aroused    some    differences  of 
opinion.    New  Salem  never  had 
a  church,  the  inhabitants  hold- 
ing their  service^  in  the  school- 
house,    the    cemetery,  private 
homes,  and  even  in  the  tavern. 
The    strongest    sects    in  that 
region    were    the  "Hardshell" 
Baptists,  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terians, and  the  Methodists.  Lin- 
coln was  regarded  as  belonging 
among   the   sceptics   who  read 
radical  writers  like  Tom  Paine. 

Dr.  Allen  was  so  strict  a 
Sabbatarian  that  he  would  not 
practice   on    the  Sabbath. 

To  otfset  the  reputation  of 
New  Salem  as  a  place  where 
hard  liquor  flowed  freely  and 
often.  Dr.  Allen  organized  a 
temperance     society,     but  his 

greatest  opposition  came  ijum 
church  members,  "most  of  whom 
had  their  barrels  of  whisky  at 
home." 

WIU^N  two  members  wcip 
.simultaneously  dismissed 
from  a  Baptist  church  in  the 
vicinity— one  for  joining  Ur. 
Allen's  temperance  society,  and 
the  other  for  intoxication— a 
third  member  jumped  to  his  feel, 
waved  a  flask,  and  shouted: 
"Brethering,  it  seems  to  me  you 
are  not  sistenant  (consistent) 
because  you  have  turned  out  one 
man  for  taking  the  pledge  and 


— This  section  of  restored  New  Salem  includes,  left  to  nglit,  the  two-story  home  of  Sam 
ticl  Hill,  the  Hill-McNamar  store,  and  the  Berry-Lmcoln  store.  It  was  in  the  latter  tha 
Lincoln  served  the  first  part  of  his  postma.stershlp.  He  later  distributed  letters  and  rca< 
newspapers  in  the  Hili-McNamar  place.  " 


another  for  getting  drunk.  Now, 
brethering,  how  much  of  this 
critter  have  a  got  to  drink  to 
have  good  standijng  amongst 
you?" 

But  while  such  questions  were 
distressing  some  people,  Abe  Lin- 
coln consistently  strove  for  an 
education  beyond  his  less  than  a 
year  of  formal  schooling.'  As  he 
intensified  his  acquaintance  with 
books,  relying  less  and  less  on 
physical  prowess,  his  friends  ac- 
cused him  of  being  lazy. 

From  Mentor  Graham  he 
doubtless  learned  grammar  and 
mathematics,   while  Jack  Kelso 

probably  introduced  hini  to 
Shakespeare  and  Burns.  Others 
who  may  have  influenced  Lin- 
coln were  Dr.  Regnier  and  Dr. 
Allen,  the  latter  of  whom  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Dartmouth  Medi- 
cal School. 

TN  THE  latter  part  of  his  regis- 
1  dence  at  New  Salem,  young 
Lincoln  received  a  blow  which 
some  writers  claim  he  never  for- 
got, while  others  go  so  far  as  to 
doubt  everything  concerned.  The 
commonly-accepted  story,  how- 
ever, is  that  in  1832  Abe  boarded 
at  the  Rutledge  tavern  and  slept 
in  the  Rutledge  loft.  While  there 
he  did  not  fail  to  meet  a  pretty 
girl  about  19  years  old,  with  blue 
eyes  and  black  hair.  She  was  one 
of  nine  children!  her  name  was 
Ann  Rutledge. 

Lincoln  was  now  in  love  for  the 
first  time,  but  Ann  was  betrothed 
to  James  McNeil;  and  besides, 
McNeil  was  one  of  Abe's  closest 
friends.  Suddenly  one  day,  how- 
every,  McNeil  confessed  to  .A.nn 
that  his  real  name  was  McNamar 


and  tiiat  he  had  assumed  his 
present  name  (o  avoid  being 
traced  b>'  poor  relatives  in  the 
East  —  whereupon  McNeil  Mc- 
Namar con\-eniently  departed  for 
New  York.  Abe  proposed  to  Ann, 
who  had  meantime  mo\'ed  to 
nearby  Sand  Ridge  vi  itii  her  fam- 
ily. An  ejigagemenl  resulted.  In 
the  Summer' of  1835  Ann  fell  ill, 
and  on  Aug.  25  she  died  of 
t>phoid  fever. 

For  days  Lincoln  could  neither 
eat  nor  sleep.  Wrote  Ann's 
brother:  "The  effect  upon  Mr. 
Lincoln's  mind  was  terrible.  He 
became  plunged  in  despair,  and 
many  of  his  friends  feared  that 
reason  would  desert  her  throne. 

tN  the  Summer  of  1836,  how- 
A  ever,  Abe  jokingly  told  Mrs. 
Bennett  Able  that  he  would 
marry  her  sister,  Mary  Owens,  if 

She  would  reluin  from  Keiituci^y 
with  the  tall,  robust,  curly-head- 
ed girl  who  had  visited  in  New 
Salem  three  years  before.  Mrs. 
Able  did  return  with  her  sister, 
and  Lincoln  once  more  fell  seri- 
ously in  love.  But  Mary  Owens 
rejected  him  because  he  was  "de- 
ficient in  those  little  links  which 
make  up  the  chain  of  a  woman's 
hapjiiness." 

"This  young  Lincoln  saw  the 
pioneer  village  on  the  Sangamon 
River  almost  at  its  very  origin,  at 
its  height,  and  in  its  decline.  For 
the  life  of  New  Salem  extended 
from  Oct.  23,  1829— when  Reu- 
ben Hani.son  surveyed  it  for 
James  Rutledge  and  John  Cam- 
ron— to  May  30,  1836,  when  the 
poslofticc  in  the  Hill-McNamar 
store  was  closed  for  good. 


The  village  had  reached  its : 
peak  in  1832,  shortly  after  the 
Talisman,  a  small  steamer  froni 
Cuicinnali,  had  managed  to  pass 
liu-ough  a  break  in  ii]c  New 
.•^aiem  dam  and  proceed  to  within 
a  Jew  miles  of  Springfield.  Ru- 
mors of  a  steady  navigation  of 
the    river    had    spread  rapidly, 

BUT  the  vUlage  by  the  Sanga- 
mon was  destined  to  be 
short-lived.  Already,  m  10.32, 
Peter  Lukins  and  George  War- 
burton  had  gone  two  miles  down 
the  river  to  found  the  town  of 
Petersburg.  And  by  1833  even 
some  of  the  original  pioneers  of 
New  Salem  had  departed. 

In  the  Spring  of  1837  an  ab- 
normally tall,  homely  young 
man— his  life  exactly  half  over- 
rode in  the  direction  of  Sprmg- 
field  to  practice  law. 

Gradually  New  Salem  disaj)- 
jieared  as  cabins  wei-e  torn  down 
and  dragged  on  skids  to  Peters- 
burg, which  on  Feb.  15,  1839,  was 
made  county  seat. 

As  decades  passed,  persons  li\'- 
ing  near  the  e.xtinct  village  oc- 
casionally suggested  erecting 
t  some  marker  or  monument  in  ' 
tribute  to  the  place  where  a 
president  of  the  United  Slates 
bad  reached  maturity.  Across 
the  river  from  the  barren  site, 
the  Old  Salem  Chataugua  held 
meetings  which  helped  alive  the 
memory  of  New  Salem. 

BUT  it  was  not  untd  19U6  that 
any  definite  action  was  taken 
to  perpetuate  the  village  founded 
S7  years  before  by  James  Rut- 
ledge  and  John  Camron.  In  that 
year  William  Randolph  Hearst 
lectured  before  the  Old  Salem 
Chataugua,  after  which  he  was 
shown  the  site  of  the  vanished 
settlement.  The  result  was  that 
Mr.  Hearst  bought  62  acres  em- 
bracing the  site  for  $11,000  from 
Jacob  Bale,  who  had  acquired  the 
land.  Mr.  Hearst  then  gave  this 
property  in  trust  to  the  Chatau- 
gua Association. 

In  January,  1917,  the  residents 
of  ppter-^hurg  established  the  Old 


Salem  Lincoln  League,  with  50 
charter  members,  to  create  and 
maintain  interest  in  New  Salem 
and   to  conduct  research. 

The  year  1918  marked  the  cen- 
tennial of  Illinois'  admission  to 
the  Union,  an  excellent  time  to 
start  a  campaign  for  restoration 
of  New  Salem.  So  on  Jan.  4 
the  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League 
staged  a  pageant  on  the  site, 
which  meanwhile  the  Chataugua 
Association  had  offered  as  a  state 
park. 

THIS  pageant  had  the  desired 
effect.  Soon  visitors  started 
to  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  to  see  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  lived. 

On  April  3,  1918,  the  Illinois 
State  Legislature  accepted  the  ()2 
acres  as  a  state  park  and  prom- 
ised that  eventually  the  village  of 
New  Salem  would  be  restored 
just  as  it  had  appeared  when 
Lincoln  was  there.  A  museum 
was  constructed  and  20  more 
acres  purchased. 

An  appropriation  of  $50,000  by 
the  State  Legislature  to  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  and 
Buildings,  received  the  approval 
of  Gov.  Louis  Lincoln  Emmer- 
son  on  July  16,  1932.  The  pains- 
taking task  of  the  actual  recon- 
struction of  New  Salem  was  at 
last  under  way. 

ON  Nov.  17,  1932,  Go\-.  Em- 
merson  laid  the  cornerstone, 
situated  in  the  foundation  of  I  he 
old  Berry  -  Lincoln  store.  By 
1934,  12  cabins  had  been  rebuilt, 
and  18  by  last  year. 

"Many  monuments  have  been 
erected  to  Lincoln's  memory,  but 
none  like  this,"  said  the  late  Wil- 
liam E.  Barton  in  an  address  at 
New  Salem.  And  no  statement 
can  be  truer.  So  far  as  Mr.  Bar- 
ton was  aware  from  his  extensive 
historical  background,  "there  is^ 


no  other  inslance  in  vhich  a 
town  that  had  once  been  in- 
habited and  had  been  deserted 
has  come  into  being  again,  not 
for  purposes  of  residence  or  of 
commerce,  but  because  of  the 
sojourn  within  its  gates  of  one 
particular  man." 

As  the  present  writer  learned 
from  a  recent  conversation  with 
Herbert  Wells  Fay,  custodian  of 
the  Lincoln  Tomb  in  Spring- 
field, there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween a  museum  and  a  memorial: 
a  museum  has  a  thousand  things 
in  a  thousand  places,  while  a 
memorial  has  a  thousand  things 
in  one  place.  The  restored  vil- 
lage of  New  Salem  is  a  memorial. 

TTENRY  ONSTOT'S  cooper  shop 
J-  is  the  only  structure  in  the 
reconstructed  village  that  actual- 
ly stood  in  New  Salem  over  IdO 
years  ago.  Moved  to  Petersburg 
in  1840,  the  shop  was  used  there 
by  Onstot  for  many  years.  Later 
is  served  as  a  residence,  until 
1922,  when  the  Old  Salem  Lin- 
coln League  bought  it  and  re- 
turned it  to  its  original  location. 
It  was  in  that  shop  that  young 
Lincoln  studied  by  the  light  of 
burning  shavings. 

From  old  houses  and  sheds  in 
the  surrounding  region  has  come 
the  timber  for  the  other  cabins. 

The  Hill-McNamar  store,  the 
Berry  -  Lincoln  s  t  o  r  e,  Trent 
Brothers  store,  and  Denton  Of- 
fut's  store  are  the  best  introduc- 
tion to  what  the  people  of  New 
Salem  bought  over  a  century 
ago.  Clocks,  shoes,  calico  bolts, 
buttons,  log  raisers,  axes,  stone 
churns,  dishes,  kettles,  jars, 
candle-i-holds,  iron  cowbells, 
muskets,  clay  pipes,  augers,  hunt- 
ing knives,  hoes,  rock  candy, 
cocoa,  sheep  bells,  waffle  irons, 
hash  choppers,  side  saddles  with 
plush  seats,  bean  pots,  pocket 
flasks,  andirons — such  are  only 
a  few  of  the  articles  the  visitor 
to  New  Salem  sees. 

'J'vvo  millstones  from  the  Rut- 
ledge-Camron  mill  of  1829  rest 
on  the  ground,  and  everywhere 
Mre  hand-split  rails  setting  oft 
gardens  and  chicken-runs.  Corn 
rribs.  cold  cellars,  smoke  houses, 
.■^tallies,  wells,  and  ash-hoppers 
.ur  picsenl.  Even  tree  stumps 
anil  pkinis  h;nc  been  jrrovided. 


A  closer  view  of  the  Hill-McNaniar  store  around  which  the  birthday  celebration 
rv  on  Monday.  The  postollice  will  be  dedicated  anew  and  collectors  will  watch 
i:iv  cover,"!  and  other  .such  intriKuinu'  philatelic  items,  Po.st master  General  Jameo 


TOP  iii|pnd>"'il  as  r  p.al  nf  llie 
iiistnii'tHrl  viliaL;i-.  ^ 
l.iNi-i iKH I  in in  II,  IS  a  ;-m^ll 
sliiiic  si  rii'-UiiT  coiirsiimiL;  v.in- 
mis  olijcris  of  ceiiertil  uueiHst 
in  r.^u.irii  lo  fli''  oii;;in.il  S'.'fU'"' 
ni"iii  lis  inlKdiitcmts.  Hpit" 

•■•   w     liiiil  llii'  sido-.s,'ii|(li,-  ov.  iii.'il  hy 
.\nn  Rulli'(l;^e,  ;i  sausage  stutler 
:     )  ;iiul    laid   pn.'ss.    the   table  used 
*   111   Ahr's   law  oliice   in  Spring- 
'    fii  iii'lii.  .'arl\'  iiirvi'V'  work  done  by 
,  ■  l.ini-oln,   ,Jack   .-Viinstrong'.s  \Nal- 
-  ■  •*  11  1.   iJ'ii!oln's   surveying  inslru- 
nients,     co\'erletle     and  home- 
<i!-W-|  spuns    |)hotographs  ot   ilic  Lin- 
coln   ianiil\',   a   carvinu   ol  Lin- 
■Jciilii   inadc  on  a  SNcamore  Iri'e 
;^i()wni.r    oui    cil    Uie    collar  of 
Oiiul's  sloie,   and   I  lie  RuUedge 

\.  1,1111 1 1>  i;ri)ir. 


Vi  ill  een- 
for  tirst- 

A.  Fiuiey 


Exactly  Restored 

"So  cai'cl'ul  were  the  restorers 
tliat  often  (he  original  foundation 
stones  were  found  and  built  upon. 
All  the  old  buildings  that  had  been 
sledded  to  Petersburg  had  gone 
with  time  or  accident — all  except 
the  Onstott  cooper  shop  where 
Abe  had  studied  by  the  light  of 
pine  leftovers.  Tliis  was  found  in 
very  good  condition,  almost  a  cen- 
tury after  its  being  moved  to 
Petersburg  and  it  is  now  back  on 
its  old  foundation,  exactly  as  it 
was  in  Lincoln's  day. 

"In  fact,  the  whole  place  is  ex- 
actly as  Abe  knew  it,  the  same 
cord  beds  reproduced  in  the  cabins, 
the  same  implements,  tools,  furni- 
ture, and  so  on,  many  of  them 
actual  relics  of  Old  Salem,  all  of 
them  relics  pf  that  period.  Early 
American  pewter  ware,  flax  shut- 
tles, corn  meal  chests,  candle 
molds,  earthenware,  are  there,  and 
the  doctors'  offices  are  lined  with 
the  same  medical  texts,  odd  surgi- 
cal instruments,  and  unusual- 
shaped  bottles.  There  is  the  church 
cabin,  the  school,  and  in  the 
stores  are  the  whiskey  barrels  and 
calico  bolts." 


BIRTHFLACt  OF  LINCOLN.  Hodgenville.  Ky.  offers  fhc  touriit  a  hosf 
of  historic  and  scenic  interests.  This  statue  of  the  Great  Emancipator 
in  the  town  square  is  a  highlight  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Highway. 
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/iillers 


'  Csraiidson  Was 


an 


iiough  a  century  and  inoie  by  tin'  i,.iiiil>  , 
e^icoiulenis  and  I'fla'ivos  whuifviM    ili  ' 
jamed.  In  rctL-nl.  s'l'ji^  Uv-<c_  n.n 
^■L-n  dunaiod  lo  llii'  i-i-lnrcu  Mil!..-r-K.'i-;i 
oiDC  on  Nuw  Sak-ni  liill.  j 
About  two  years  ago.  Frii-  MiUoi  -,iul  i 
)  .Mrs.  Pond,  for  replauemont  in  his  :4i.:n(i- 
arenls'  cabin  liume,  a  sugar  bo-.vl  wiiirli 
iw  years  ol  meallirae  service  ai  :Ne\v  S.i-  | 
.m,  and  which  for  iiti  years  was  in  i- 1  ii  s  i 
onie  in  IMadison.  Tliis  buul,  in  leaf  and  ' 
■  pt  pattern,  speal<s  eloquently  of  liie  iirr-  ; 
ailing  Staffordsliire  blue  of  the  perind.  ; 

Though  one  ear  is  battered  up  a  bit,  ) 
ne  looks  at  it  with  deep  feeling;  ti.ouih  J 
laze-checkcd  and  yellowed  stune\\n.il,  it  j 
,  to  be  admired  and  clu-rislied  tor  what 

says  to  you.  lor  it  recaptures  lite  past  ; 
ilh  its  fidelity  to  the  Lincoln  period.  In 
ne  o(  Eric's  letters  lo  Sirs.  I'ond  he  M.i'eil 
lat  his  grandparents  had  told  theii  chil- 
ren  and  grandchildren  that  Linroiii  had 
erved  himself  sugar  from  this  bowl. 

For  many  years  Joshua  Miller's  grand- 
areiHo,  iMaud  Miller  Wilson,  had  been 
16  family  keeper  of  another  cherished 
jmily  keepsake — a  handmade  rolling  pin 
£  wood.  This  belonged  in  that  early  day 
J  Jack  and  Hannah  Kelso,  and  many  a 
lecrust  was  smoothed  out  with  the  appli- 
ation  of  Hannah's  steady  luining.  This 
in  now  may  be  seen  in  the  jesluretl  Ki-lsii 
.ibin,  across  the  bn-ezeuay  fi  uin  .Millei  '.-, 
oor. 


Shortly  before  bis  dealh.   hue  M'b'' 

.rote  that  he  was  ^endine  Ibc  hu-.'  I   y 

lihlc  which  belonged  lo  bis  arandp.i.  -  m.-.. 
lot  death  intervened  ,\  lew  moi.in-. 
lowever,  -Mrs.  MiUer  s''"'-  ^''""'' 
„  be  Placed  in  the  Miller  cabin,  Ine  M:n,e 
oshua  and  Nancy  Miller  family  Bib.e. 
,utali<hed  in  Boston  in  IBS-l.  On  Us  p^ge^ 
ictween  the  Testaments  the  family  births 
nd  deaths  are  recorded. 

Dominated  by  a  handhewn  four-poster 
,ed  and  great  all-purpose  fireplace,  dishes 
,£  the  period,  drupleaf  walnut  laole  and 
landmade  chairs,  the  MiUer  cabin  may  he 
lestined  to  draw  from  the  Enc  -Mdler 
'riendship  circle  increasing  numbers  of 
repeaters"  and  "first-timers"  to  gaze  wilh- 
,1  the  open  doorway  of  the  smith  '  O'v 
(i.Tie  and  to  think  aloud. 

-So  this  is  where  Kric's  uTandpa  :iv;-,l 
-and  w.ilked  anil  talked  with  Micui'.  it 
ooks  so  comfortable  here;  1  wish  1  could 
ive  hire  lo'i" 


LINCOLN'S  NEW  SALEM  LIVES  AGAIN  AS 
RESTORATION  OF  VILLAGE  PROCEEDS 

ooo  ooo  ooo  ooo 

Illinois  Seeks  to  Perpetuate  Six  Formative  Years  That  Abe  Lived  There 


First  Public  Office 

^ ,  Lincoln's  iiv^t  appointment  to  a 
public  office,  that  of  postmaster, 
was  received  in  New  Salem. 
Shortly  after  that  he  was  also 
rnade  a  deputy  surveyor,  and  he 
quickly  mastered  the  science  of 
surveying.  Later  his  community 
elected  him  as  a  member  of  the 
legislative  assembly.  It  also  was 
while  he  li\'cd  here  that  Lincoln 
met  Ann  Paitledge,  fell  in  love 
with  her,  and  then,  in  a  few  ^ears, 
mourned  her  death. 

Only  two  years  before  Lincoln 
came  to  New  Salem,  the  village 
had  been  opened  by  James  Rut- 
ledge  and  John  Cameron.  They 
built  a  grist  and  sawmill,  laid  out 
the  town,  and  .started  selling  lots. 
By  1835  the  village  had  reached 
its  peak  with  snmc  30  cabins  and  a 
population  of  175  inhabitants.  In 
1839,  two  years  after  Lincoln  left, 
the  county  seat  was  established  in 
Petersburg,  and  New  Salem  de- 
clined rapidly.  Some  of  the  build- 
ings were  torn  down  and  the  logsj 
removed  to  Petersburg.  Soon  noth- 
ing remained  but  a  wind  swept  hill 
overlooking  the  Sangamon  river. 

In  1906  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  the  publislier,  spoke  at  the 
Old  Salem  Chautauqua,  which  was 
located  across  the  river  from 
where  the  village  had  stood.  The 
leaders  of  the  chautauqua  asso- 
ciation showed  Hearst  the  site  of 
the  abandoned  \'illage  and  told 
him  ef  their  great  desire  to  reserve 
the  land  for  the  public.  The  pub- 
lisher became  interested,  pur- 
chased the  60  acres  comprising 
the  original  town  site  and  gave 
the  land  to  the  association. 


VillUfTc  Lives  Again 

Now,  lOil  years  after  the  decline 
of  New  Salem,  the  village  lives 
again. 

Sixteen  of  the  cabins  have  been 
rebuilt  on  the  original  sites.  Many 
of  these  are  lurnished  as  they 
were  in  the  1830s.  Some  of  the  ar- 
ticles were  actually  used  by  the 
people  of  New  Salem;  others  date 
back  to  the  same  period. 

Lincoln  lived  in  several  differ- 
ent homes  while  he  was  in  New 
Salem.  He  was  helpful  about  the 
house  and  often  rocked  the  baby 
of  the  family  while  tiie  mother 
mended  his  clothes.  For  a  year  he 
stayed  at  the  Rutlcdge  tavern. 

The  Lincoln-Berry  store  looki 
very  much  as  it  did  in  the  day^ 
when  Lincoln  weighed  out  a  pound 
of  tea,  or  told  his  entertaining 
stories  to  an  admiring  group 
around  the  fireplace.  There  is  tlae 
long  counter  similar  to  the  one  on 
which  Lincoln  sometimes  slept 
when  the  tavern  was  crowded,  and 
he  gave  up  his  own  room  to  a  tired 
traveler.  The  leanto  at  tlie  back  of 
the  store  served  as  a  storeroom 
and,  for  a  time,  as  Lincoln's  bed- 
room. 

Often  when  business  was  dull, 
Lincoln  sat  out  in  front  of  the 
store  In  the  shade,  with  his  feet  up 
the  side  of  the  tree  there,  studying 
law.  His  partner,  William  Berry, 
spent  much  of  his  time  drinking. 
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